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PREFACE. 


•    # 


'T*HE  Lect'urfi  contained  in  thia  volume  wem 
tleUvered  to  fudicncet  confiMtlng  almo^  ex- 
cluiivcly  of  working  men,  and  are  intended  to  deal 
with  tome  of  the  objectioni  to  revealed  religion 
that  are  current  amongst  them.  This  will  explain 
the  allusions  that  are  mad"^-  in  some  of  the  Lecturei, 
•nd  will  supply  the  reaaon  for  dwelling  more  em- 
phatically  upon  some  of  thf  points  which  are 
introduced,  as  being  points  which,  it  is  knoWn.  are 
felt  or  regarded   as  special  difficulties   by   thos^ 

to  whom  the  Lectures  were  addressed.        *   • 
At  the  close  of  each   Lecture,  discussion  was 

Invited,  and  three  apeecHes,  followed  on  either  side. 

of  ten  minutes  in  duration.     It  will  ^  sci^n  that^ 

reference  is  made  in  several  places  to  the  subsc 

quent  discussion. 
The  Lecture  on^tl»  "  Historical  Evidence  of  the 
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Resurrection  ".  was  not  actually  delivered  as  part 
of  the  seria,  but  It  was  written  by  the  Rev.  C.  A. 
Row,  at  the  request  of  the.  Committee,  and  has 
betn  .embodied  in  the  volume  as  a  supplemental 

Lecture. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  single  Lectures 
have  already  been  circulated  :  the  Committee  hope 
that  additional    interest  will  be  taken   in.  them . 
now  that  they  are  collected  into  one  volume. 
^    A  tolerably  full  "  Table  of  Contents  "  has  been 
drawn  up  and  prefixed  to  the  volume.    The  out- 
line of  the^  argument  in  each  lecture  may  thus  be 
readily  seen  ;  aiid  it  is  hoped  that  the  usefulness  of 
the  volume  will  be  hereby  increased. 

The  Committee  perhaps  ought  to  add  that  no 
censorship  has  been  exercised  over  the  Lectures. 
JBach  author  is  responsible  for  his  own  Lecture, 
and  for  that  alone.. 
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LECTURER  I. 


SECULARISM    AND    ATHBI61I. 


<■••»*. 'Ip' 


By  Rbv.'  a.  J.  Hauuson. 


PAO» 


I.  Examination  of  certain  terms,  phrases,  (rtc,  com- 

monly associated  with  non-Christian  Secularism  t 
Infidelity,  Scepticism,  free-thought. — Non-responsi- 
bility for  belief.— Sinlessness  of  sincerity.—"  Wide 
spread  "  of  Scepticism  (Atheism).       ' .  ^ 

II.  (i.)  Secularism,  in  its  strict  sense,  and*  M  popularly 
employed.-r(3.)  Mr  Holyoake's  scheme  of  Secular- « 
ism.^Impficif  acknowtedgment  of  poedble  enet** 
ence  of  God,  and  of  need  of  revelation.—^)  Value 
of  Christian  Secularism. — (4.)  Mr.  Bra|biugfa*8  Se- ' 
cularism  ;  confessedly  leads  to  Atheism  ;  otlienrite 
nothing  distinctive  in  its  principles.-7(5«}^X&rism 
is  simply  a  negatioii :  omnot  tuppW  any  positive 
scheme  of  moraMty. — (6.^  Is  it  aeoessaqtjogive  up 
belief  in  God  in  otder  to  leira  ScienocN^).  In- 
consistent conduct  of  Atheists  in  aiguing  as  to 
m^tiire  of  Deity.^&)  JEximiqation  of  the  principle 
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that  "Secular  reason  ii  tufficient  for  guidance  in 

human  duties."  •       ,  , 

III.  Conclusion.  Belief  in  God  an  instinct  of  man- 
liind.~Appeal  to  examine  andf  weigh  thoughtfully 
the  claims  of  Christianity.         i        •        •     '  • 


LECTURE  II. 

ON  HUMAN  RESPONSIBILITY. 

By  Rev.  C.  A.  Row,  M.A.  *' 

I.  Belief  in   responsibility  universal— Proved  by   the 

structure  of  language.— The  instinctive  feeling  of.— 
Responsibility  implies  freedom.- Nature  and  limi- 
tations of  freedom.— Freedom  implied  in  assigning 
virtuousness  or  viciousness  to  any  action. 

II.  Atheism  teaches  that  all  the  Uws  of  thetiniverse  are 

necessary  and  unalterable.— Whence  then  came  the 
power  of  choice,   and  the   phenomena  of  moral 
S  action?  Proof  of  freedom  derived  from  the  testimony 
of  consciousness. 

III.  Objections  <;pn8idered.  (i.)  That  the  testimony  of 
consciousness  to  a  fact,  does  not  make  that  fact 
certain ;  (2)  that  our  actions  are  simply  regulated 
by  the  strongest  motives  ;  (3)  that"  our  tendencies, 
wbetl^  to  good  or  evil  are  very  greatly  hereditary ;  ^ 
(4)  that  we  are  the  creatures  of  birth  and  educa-  " 
tion,  etc. ;  (S)  that  the  law  of  averages  show?  tiiat 
ire  .are  not  free.         ^  , 

Belief  in  freedom  remains,  notwithstanding  all 
these  objections.  If  then  man  be  responsible,  to 
whQm  is  he  responsible  ?  to  himself?  or  to  society  ? 
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or  to  One  who  i*  altogeth^  higher  than,  and  external 

•-     to  himself,  /./.,  God? 

The  facta  of  consciousness  prove  finally  that  man  ia 
responsible  to  God,  and  tAat,  so  far  as  his  actions 
are  voluntary,  he  is  accountable  for  them.       •        .     ao 
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LECTURE  III.  « 

CHRISTIANITY  IS   NOT  THE  INVENTION  OF  IMPOStORS  OK 
or  CREDULOUS  ENTHUSIASTS. 

By  Rbv.  John  Grittow. 

I.  Impossibility  df  dei!^ing  the  existtnct  of  Christianity ; 
still  there  are  various  views  as  to  its  origin  : 
(i)  The  mythic  view  ;  (3)  that  it  is  the  invention 
of  enthusiasts  ;  (3)  of  impostors  ;  (4)  that  its  origin 
is  really  such  as  described  in  the  Gospels. 

IL  Examination  of  the  view  that  it  is  the  invention  of 
credulous  enthusiasts. — (1.)  General  description  of 
the  character  of  an  enthusiast — (2.)  Incompatibi- 
lity of  this  assumption  (i.)  with  ourlJord's  character  ; 
"  (ii.)  with  the  minute,  historical,  igeogpiphical  notes, 
etc.,  contained  in  the  Gospels  ;  (Hi.)  with  the  moral 
teaching  contained  both  in  the  Gospds  and  Epis- 
tles. 

III.  Examination  of  the  view  that  Christianity  is  tte  in- 

''    vention  of  impostors.    Objections  urged.-^i.)Mani- 

^    fokiprobabilityofanimpositionbeingdetectedonthe 

{j^und  of  inaccuracies  in  history,  geography,  etc-> 

(2!;  The^ipreat  improbability  that  a  pure  morality 

J    should  l)e  invented  by  impostors ;  (3)  or  a  perfect 

Ideal,  such  as  we  find  in  the  character  of  Christ—     ~ 
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(4.)  Mow,  on  this  view,  cim  we  account  for  the 
actual  results  of  Christianity  on  the  consciences  |md 
lives  of  men } 
IV.  Brief  survey  of  the  external  evidences  to  the  trutfc    „ 
of  the  Bible *» 
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LECTURE  IV. 

.  .1  ■ 

THI  FACTS  Of  CHRISTIANITY  HISTORltALLY  TRUE. 

By  B.  IfAKut  CowrsB,  Esq. 

I.  Christ^ty  open  to  criticism  equally  with  any  other 
'       "history.     Its  supernatural  facts  must  be  examined 

in  the  same^inanner  as  its  ordinary  facts. 

II.  (1.)  The  form  of  the  New  Testament  is  real  and  histo- 
^    ricaL^a.)  the  facts  recorded  belong  to  a  known 

historical  age.— (3.)  The  accuracy  of  its  geography. 
•r-(4.)  Absence  of  imaginary  characters.— (5.)  Inci- 
dental amfirmation  of  its  historical  trustworthiness. 
—(6.)  Absence  of  rhetorical  phraseology.— Simple 
and  natural  style  of  writing.— (7.)  High  character  of 
its  moral  teaching. 

III.  External  testimonyto  the  truth  bf  the  New  Testament 
(1.)  It  was  accqpted  from  the  earliest  times  by  men 
of  learning  and  philosophers ;  (2)  acknowledged 
even  by  heretics.— Objections  considered  :  (L)  The 
existence  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels.-^il)  The 
alleged  silence  of  contemporary  historians. 

IV.  Testimony  to  the  truth  of  Christianity  borne  by  the 
lives  of  the  eaily  believers        .       . 
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LECTURE  V. 


PAOI 


8CIINCB  AND  SCRIPIURE  NOT  ANTAOONISTtC. 
By  Rkv.  G.  Hkmilow,  M.A.,  I^.L.S.,  F.G.S. 


Part  I.  Introductory— The  objects  of  Science.— Nofic« 

of  objections  that  are  sometimes  made  to  varioiM  •■-— 

branches  of  Science,  esgeciaUy  to  Geology  aad  tiVt- 
doctrine  of  Evolution.  ^"'^^f^ 

Part  II.  The  Scripture,  or  the  Bible:  its  moral  chanMJI  *    / 
tenstics.— The  object  of  the  Bible  distinct  from  th«t^  '' 
of  Science.— Mode  of  stating  scientific  fac|A  in  Xbtt 
Bible.  ^   '   "  '  •'  ...•ji'i*-  .      • 

Part  III.  Genesis  compared  with  Getrfogy.— Use  of  the 
word  "  Yom  *  (day)  in  Gen.  i.— Suggested  explana- 
tion.—Comparison  of  the  order  of  Creation,  as  re- 
corded in  Gen.  i.,  with  the  teachings  of  Geology. 

Part  IV.  The  Doctrine  of  Evolution:  —No  real  opposition 
in  Genesis,  rightly  understood,  to  this  doctrine;— 
man,  in  his  inteHectual  and  moral  nature,  being 
exempted  from  its  scope. — General  support  given  by 

scientific  examination  of  Nature  to  the  truthfulness 
of  Scripture      .        ,       ...    .       .       *       ,  115 
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LECTURE  VI.    '  ».  y 

MORAL   TEACHING  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  VINDICATED. 

By  Rev.  J.  H.  Titcomb,  M.A. 

1.  Position  of  primaeval  man.--^bjection8  to  the  History 
of  the  Fall  considered.— 2.  Eariy  deterioration  of   " 
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moralt.— 3,  The  Flood:  "Ckxl  repented  that  He 
had  mdde  inan.''-.^4.  The  Flood,  fio  objection  to  the 
Divine  benevolence.~$.  The  early  History  of  the 
Old  Testament  shows  the  developim'nt  of  moral 
progress  to  have  been  slow  and  gradual,  just  as  we 
should  have  anticipated.— 6.  Manner  of  God's  moral 
^{ovemment  :  tolerance  of  evil  in  order  to  progrtt- 


live  amcUoratlon.— 7.  Consideration  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Canaanites^fnd  Amalekitcs: — (i.)  Haa 
God  a  moral  right  to  annihilate  nations  which  are 
incurably  corrupt  ?  (ii.)  or  to  make  their  feUow-crea- 
tures  their  executioners  ?— 8.  Difficulty  considered 
respecting  Noah's  curse  upon  Ham.— 9.  Respecting 
Abraham's  intended  sacrifice  of  Isikjsc.^  10.  Some 
,  canons  of  criticism:— (i.)  Every  sentiment  in  a 
•  book  written  by  inspiration  is  not  itself  neces- 
sarily inspired,  (ii.)  Every  action  of  inspired  men 
not  necessarily  performed  under  the  guidance  of 
God.  (iii.)  Jewish  Mfriters  frequently  attribute  to 
God  Himself  the  evilii  which  He  ipermitted  in  His 
Providence. 
Summing  up  of  the  principles  applied  in  the  lectiire'ta.. 
the  solution  of  Old  Testament  difficuttidii      :  . 
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LECTURE  VII. 
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THE  METAPHORICAL  LANGUAGE  APPLIED  TO  GOD  IN 

)'t 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

"■ 

^ —  -i 

•^F             ■     ■             ■           ■    ■ 

By  Rev,  R.  B.  GitDLBsroNB,  M.A. 

0 

I.  Teachers  must  adapt  themselves  to  the  capabilities  of 
'            their  scholars:  and  so  God,  in  His  revelation  of 
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Himielf  to  man,  uwt  termt  intelligible  to  him,  and 
reveals  Himself  under  human  metaphors.  < 

II.  Objections  made  to  the  manner  in  which  God  it 
described  in  the  Old  Testament— Collection  of  some 
of  the  human  attributes  Maigned  to  God  in  the 
3ible. —-Cautions  requisite  in  interpreting  them. 

I I I.  The«e  anthropomorphic  expressions  arc  not  intended 
to  descritie  the  tsstntiai  nature  of  God,  but  only  to 
reveal  to  us  God  im  His  rtlatutm  to  man. 

V.  Important  to  notice  that,  man  having  being  created 
in  God's  likeness,  we  should  expect  to  find  in  man 
the  characteristics  of  God  :  hence  another  justifiau 
tion  of  anthropomorphic  language. 
V.  The  Old  Testament  itself  contains  sufficient  tafe^ 
guards  against  the  possibility  of  a  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  its  figurative  language   .        .        .       '.        .175 
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LECTURE  VIII. 

MIRACLES  AS  CREDENTIALS  OF  A  RfcVELATION. 
By  Jt  H.  Gladstone,  Ph.D.,  F.R,S. 

I.  Manner  of  regarding  miracles  is  different  now  from 

what  it  has  been  in  any  previous  age.— Advance  of 
Natural  Science  the  principal  cause  of  this  change  of 
view,  not  so  much  in  demonstrating  that  nature  is 
regulated  by  order,  as  in  showing  that  its  arrange- 
ments are  independent  of  men's  interests. 

II.  A  miracle  implies  that  the  course  of  nature  some- 

times is  altered  for  the  benefit  of  man.— Chief 
difficulty  in  believing  this  lier.in  our  conception  of 
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God,  M  One  with  whom  It  "  no  varUblencts,'*  ttc. 
As  man  Ruy  altorr  tbo  courao  of  naturi  for  hit 
own  good  by  %  new  direction  of  force,  etc.,  so  may 
^  the  Supreme  Will  effect  Mich  a  new  dittribution  c^ 
fore*  aa  it  neceasary  for  worliing  a  miracle,  — tomo>" 
thing  boyond  man's  pow«r  to  effect,  this  distribu* 
—  tion,  however,  bflng  part  of  the  fww-determined 
order  of  the  univeme.  * 

III.  A  miracle  is  not  an  eflfect  without  a  cauie,  and  is 
always  wrought  with  a  definite  purpose.— Man's 
ne«d  of  a  revelation:  how  are  we  to  decide  whether 
a  messenger  professing  to  bear  a  revelation  be  true  or 
false  ?  Advantages  aticiiduig  a  miraculous  conhmi* 
ation  of  his  claimf. 

IV.  Examination  of  the  Bible  History— Miracles  group 
themselves  mainly  round  Moses,  Etijah,  and  Christ, 
and  are  appealed  to  in  each  case  as  credentials  of 
the  -preacher's  mission— Some  objections  considered. 

'    — Each  separate  miracle  must   be   regarded,  not 
merely  by  itself,  but  M^arl  of  a  sysUm.— The  testi- 
'     mony  of  miracles  must  be  taken  in  connection  with 
the  other  evidences  of  Christianity  .  3oi 
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LECTURE  IX. 

#  THE  HISTORICAL  EVIDENCE  OF  THE  RESURRECfiohl  OF 

JESUS  CHRIST. 


By  Rev.  C.  A.  Row,  M.A. 

I.  The  truth  of  Christianity  dependent  on  the  fact  of  the 
resurrection.  >- 

The  subject  treated  on  grounds  purely  historical. 
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Nothing  AMumed  at  Uct,  but  what  is  admitted  to  h% 

10  by  HO  ttninent  modern  unbelievtrt. 
F||^t  point  of  |}ruof.^l*hc  hi«tortcAl  existence  of  the 
ChriMian   Church.— Its   nature  and  importance. — 
The  Church   *    community.— The  resurrection  of 
CkriM  •  rational  account  of  its  origin.— Nothing  else 
—     ii.— As  the  Cburch  was  baa^  on  the  belief  of  the 
Metsiahship  of  jesus,  His  ciuciHxion  would  have  de- 
■troy«l  its  cohesion,  unless  its  members  could  ha?e 
been  induced  to  believe  (n   Hie  resurrection,— A 
living  Messiah  essential  to  its  e;dstence.— It  It  tlM 
most  certain  of  fiicts  that  the  Church  attained.  • 
new  life  aAer  the  crucihaion, 
II.-»Answer  to  the  charge  of  want  of  contemporaneous 
.  evidence.— Four  epistles  of  St.  I'aul  admitted  by  the 
most  eminent  unbelievers  to  be  genuine.—The  im- 
portance of  contemporaneous  letters  as  biltorical 
evidences.— These  letters  written  within  the  most  dis- 
tinct period  of  historical  recollection.— Illustrated 
by    modem    examples.— The   impossibility  of  the 
growth    of  myths  or  kgeiuU  utider    the  circum- 
stances. 
III.  (I.)  That  St  Paul  himself  believed  in  the  fact  of  the 
•esurrection  within  less  than  ten  years  from  its 
alleged  date,    (x)  That  the  Churches  to  whom  he 

wmte  assumed  iu  truth  as  the  only  ground  of  their 

existence  within  twenty-eight  years  of  the  cruci- 
fixion.—(3.)  That  these  Churches  accepted  it  as  it 
fact  at  a  still  earlier  period.— (4.)  Thit  they  all  ac- 
.j|cepted  it  ••  the  ground  of  theinexistence,  notwith- 
standing ||^resence  of  a^ong  spirit  of  party.— 
V  (S-)  Tha«iPthe  parties  iri'^flbXhurch  accepted  it 
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— (6.)  That  it  was  equally  accepted  by  Churches 
not  planted  by  St  Paul,  as  by  those  founded  by 
him.— (7.)  That  the  belief  was  spread  over  a  wide 
geographical  area.- (8.)  That  it  was  the  belief  of 
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tlM  gflfti  Ckntnt  Church  tt  Anilorh.  tnd  <»f  lh« 
mother  Churth  of  Jenitalem.    (o-)  '^^•^  *J|*J^'' 
mooy  of  Ihete  cpi«tlr»  carrkt  with  it  that  «  ™*»      ' 
UmM,  •!»<!  John,  that  thiy  had  ie«n  Jerot  Chrtil 
rlMn  from  the  d«ad.-(ia)  The  belief  in  the  retunrc- 

lion  no  Ute  fiction,  hut  can  he  traced  up  to  within  ^ 

fca«  than  ten  yeari  of  the  cniciftnion,  as  the  unlv«r- 
•al  belief  of  the  Church.-<lt.)  Tin  lmpo«tibiHty 
or  Hi  hiving  be«i  either  a  myth,  legend,  or  lying        ^ 

invention.  ,  i.     v 

The  only  tatitfactory  and  rational  account  of  the  chara^ 
ler  tnd  act*  of  the  early  Church  it,  thai  J«u«  did 
ftatty  ri«e,  and  appear  to  thoM  who  are  asteited 
In  the  Goepeh  to  have  »een  Hlm.~I)ifficultle«  ai  to 
deuiJi  in  the  CKwpel  narrative  no  tufflcicnt  objec- 
tiprtto  the  credibility  of  that  which  they  proffen  to 
liltti.— The  character  of  the  Go«pelia«  hiitorlw  .  M5 

•  '  ArwtNDiX. 

Coltectlon  and  brief  examination  of  several  passages 
in  St  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians, 
and  Galatlans,   in   which   reference,  either  direct,^ 
Incidental,  or  inferential,  is  made  to  the  fact  of  the 
Resurrection ,    .       .       ;       •  ^  •        •       •       *  'W 
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LECTURE  X. 


•v  r.. 


-.\tHE  moral  teaching  or  the  new  flSTAMENT. 

.     By  Rev.  Hewey  Ai  ion,  Dp. 

Christianity  distinct  from  phUosophy,  morality,  or  social 
economy  ;  yet  includes  all  these,  and  professes  to 
,  exhibit  them  in  their  highest  form. 
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llxtminatloa  el  the  moral  tytimn  of  C1irUlUnky.~|. 
The  gcncr«l  |iriiici(>le«  ul  (  tin M Ian  Kihka.  i.  Tbt 
moral  tnitlmcnt  u(  haman  naturt  haa  two  iMcaaaary 
itlatlona  to  ChriMlaaitjf  j  (i)  To  this  monk  tanti. 
ment  every  rcUgiuua  tystem  must  ultimately  apfwal. 
Q^l  Tks  tm^  cajUAfi  gt  enry  true  rcligitm*  tyttcm 
■ml  it  fl(fliiWiimMV.— ^.  The  root  ol  aII  mofaliiy 
U  the  cootciouincka  of  right  and  wrong.— |.  Coi»> 
pariaon  of  Chrwtkn  morality  with  th«  Ethka  of 
•omc  other  i yitcnu.  4.  TrogrcMive  growth  in  th« 
ptrcaptim  and  rcoJiiation  by  Chruitian  man  of 
Cteiill  ICM:hin|{.  -  5.  ChrittianUy  a  ^ti^  en. 
bracing  principles  applicable  to  all  men  everywhci% 
— ^.  Enthutiaun  for  righteouancas  created  by  our 
personal  relation  to  Christ. 

II.  The  moral  value  of  the  separate  clemcnu  of  the 
Christian  system  brit-fly  considered.—  1.  The  n«ttti« 
and  importance  of  dogma  in  general.  Value  of  the 
dogmas,  (1.)  of  the  Incarnation  ;  (ii.)  of  Christ's 
human  linletsness  j  (lil.)  of  Hit  tacrihcial  Atone- 
ment (vindication  of  its  morality)  ;  (lv.)  of  ipirit* 
ual  regeneration  ;  (v.)  of  election  ;  (vi.)  of  the  final 
destiny  of  the  witkcd.-"3.  Kiccllence  of  the  priO' 
^  ciplea  and  precepts  enunciated  by  Chriat— 3.  The 
moral  teaching  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles. >-The  ideal 
of  Christianity  to  be  realized  hereafter     . 
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LECTURE  XI. 
THE  GRADUAL  UNFOLDING  Of  REVELATION. 
V        BY  Rev.  Gordom  Calthiop,  M.A.   > 


'  L^The  teachings  of  the  Dibic  consuntly  exemplified  ia 
the  history  of  society  and  the  world  .--Assuming 
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*      llM  tsUtcfict  o#  God,  K  kOtum  (I)  thmt  \i 

Wf  lmpoft«nl  (*n  «•«  to  k****"  *•**  '* 
s      want*  r^id;  aiwl  (H.)  lh«t  •ny  knowMge 
^  whWh  th«  Infinlt.  Cfod  may  fivt  to  ftiilM  iMn,  wouW 
r — 41k  t«  tiM  «my  of  A  frtaii*!  unfoldlnf.  ^-j— -^-^^ 
II.  Ctolfigy  MHj^  t****  '***  «»"''**  ''••  h«mf '  giMuany 
fitted  thiSKlong  •»«•  fof  beinf  the  •»KKk  of  mrnni 
,n.I«>icouily  tir  may  b^Hcirt  lluit.  God  li  pnfmtint 
Bumklnd  by  profreMlve  ttaKCi  for  tonw  |T«t  end 
■till  *UtufO.~-lt  It  difficult  for  u«  to  undcnUnd  th« 
.       character  of  a  building,  whiUt  still  wrrounded  by 
•cafTolding.  etc.,  or  to  crtticlw  a  ploeo  of  music,  tuill 
W«|have  heard  the  combined  harmony  of  It*  several 
p^  :  a  similar  difficulty  hinders  us  from  perfectly 
understanding  RevtUtion,  until  we  can  iurvy  U 
M  a  completed  whole.  i  \ 

Gradual  growth  in  moraU|^ii,y  children; 
•imilar  giUlNh  in  that  of  the  yMWt  '""'*'1|^ 
In  the  Bible  History. "-CordMHK^pndam  •■IT 
David.  Value  of  the  LcvUWII  system.— Gradual 
tducation  of  the  Jewt  untU  they  w«r«  in  a  position 
to  understand  Christ's  doctrine  of  the  Fatherhood  of 
God— Graduid  growth  of  Christianity  itself,  analo- 
goi^  to  God's  ordinary  mode  of  dealing  with  nten    . 
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tECTURE  XII. 
pimncnoH  or  the  human  cHAaAcnm  or  jisus  CHmiar. 


Bv  Rvr.  O4MO11  BAaaY,  D.D. 
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Influence  of  a  man's  4>l<irvu-£rr.— Intereat  attachliif  to 
the  character  of  Jesus  Christ.— looooaidering  a 
mairt  iUb,  two  classes 
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•»iiHtft  Im  talrvii  tufa  arrmmi. 

Chrtil't  ch«r«ci«r  hma%  h|mni  boA  ._ 

iKMr-»M«intng  ol  th«  t«rm  "  pcttoctlbnu* 
Hiftt  wtyt  9i  MtiRMiing  ckartclfr.— I.  Ih  raUtion 

lit  IMtriil  ton«  and  im 
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to 


ncvp 


Oirm  tMwn  both  \ht 

individuaiay,  aad  ol  triM  unlvcrt*!  \mt^m\y , 

iwoalifflorpirlictloB.  vlF 

1.  In  rctaiiofl  lo  Ita  rmiipon«fil  pirtt,  and  tlidlr  Iwnnony 

with  one  another.     A   character  it   pcrifict   which 

fulAli  all  thf  rthiliont  of  humanity,  vit.,  to  iclf,  to 

men,  and  to  aomMhing  nImivc  mankinifl,  6tfdU- 

(l.)  Three  qualitiea  IwlonKing  to  man,  an  an  indi- 

Tkiual,  vit,  the  Iwc  of  truth,  the  ipiht  of  purity, 

and  the  apirit  of  manlincas  :  Christ  peri^t  !•  respect 

f  of  all  theae.— (U.)  Two  ruling  principlca  In  our  !«• 

y        latlona  to  one  anolKer,  vJi.,  tlie  apirit  ©f  rig^ieoua- 

ncaa  and   th<i  spirit  of  love :      Christ's  chari^^er 

^   conaidcred  in  respect  of  both.-  (lil.)  In  our  neUtion 

.to  God,  perfection  consists  in  the  fepirit  of  Sonship^ 

fully  Illustrated  in  the  life  of  Jeaus  Chriat. 

y   la   relation  to   the  great  aim   of  life,   and   ita  de- 

#;  motion  to  it.  Christ's  aim,— both  the  regenerathon  of 
'  ,  Ibe  individual,  and  the  renewal  of  the  social  Wt  of 
^umanity.  M 
Conclusion.  Chrfil*!  ctiaracter  coniltta  In  someSln^ 
flaf  than  mere  human  perfection.— Nature  of 
IBs  Wlf  aaaettion.— Reasonabjepeaa  of  believing  in 
Chritt'f  teachiag,  even  though  it  paaaes  our  full 
comprehension 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  SECULARISM  AND 
ATftEISM  INADEQUATE  TO  SATISFY 
THE  WANTS   OF   MAN. 


V 


■V  THB 

REV.  A,  J.   HARRISON, 

CURATE  or  SHUTTLSWORTH. 
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Secularism  and  atheism. 


I  PROPOSE,  in  the  first  psuft  of  my  lecture,  to  eximine 
certain  {Erases,  arguments,  and  assertions  which 
Alt  commonly  associated  with  non-Christian  secularism^ 
or  atheism ;  in  the  second  part  to  deal  with  the  claims  of  ' 
the  system^  of  which  Mr.  Holyoake  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
Are,  respectively,  the  chief  representatives,  and  with  the 
pretension^  of  atheism  itself. 

I,  (i).  TThe  words  "infidel"  and  " infidelity"  have  in 
common  speech  almost  losd  their  first  meaning,  and  are 
now  chiefly  used  as  terms  of  reproach  or  abuse.     If  we  call 
Secularists  or  Atheists  infidels,  Mr.  Holyoake  or  Mr.  Brad- 
laugl^as  a  perfect  right  to  retort  that  though  the  name 
,  applied  truly  enough  to  them  in  one  respect,  it  applies. ;■« 
with  no  less  truth  to  ourselves  in  another  r^pect     If    ' 
they  are  infidels  in  relation  to  our  teaching,  we  are  as  cer- 
tainly  infidels  in  relation  to  their  teaching.     If  they  are 
unbelievers  in  Christian  or  even  Natural  Religion,  we  are 
^believers  in  Secular  or  Atheistic  Irreligion.    And  if  we 
resume  its  original  meaning,  we  shall  never  use  the  word 
"infidel,"  unless  when  we  intend  to  convey  the  reproach  ' 
of  unfaithfuhiess  to  moral  obligation, 
(a.)  Sceptic  and  scepticism  are  another  pair  of  words 
^Irhose  use  requires  peculiar  care.   A  sceptic  is  properly  «   • 
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^  ■  Semhriim  and  Athnsm. 

thinker  who  i.  dettminU  with  phy.ic.1.  b«ell«ctaJ. 
or IpWtud  L..  to  m  into  phyical,  intcllcclual.  or  .pmt- 

„,  do^ne  concerning  tho«  facU.     And  ««puc»n. 
ZoSac  mentid  attitude  of  the  enquirer  toward,  any 
d^rine  who«  truth  he  U  .»unining,  but  concerning 
wWch  he  ha.  not  ye.  decid«i.     But.  a.  '^r^'lj^^- 
I«ptici.m  .imply  denote,  unbelief ;  and  m  *»  «»«  h» 
lecdved  on  the  one  .ide  mo.t  unrea»n.ng  bfame,  on  Jhe 
other  mo.,  extravagant    praise     Some    <«""«*«: 
Liu.,  have  denounced  it  a.  a  vice ;  «>me  equally  un^ 
Seo!ogi»n.  have  commended  it  »  a  vurtue ;  whereas 
Wh  ^ghuo  have  known  that  U,e  wor.h  of  wor.hles,ne,s 
rfunbdief  wholly  depends  upon  0.e  m..h  or  unttu.h  o 
Uie  tewAing  in  relation  U)  which  i.  is  exerased.     But 
STenTi..  proper  «n.e.  to  glory  in  •«?«■"-' "^  ™^^. 
i.  certiinly  no  sign  of  wber  thought ;  .eeing  that  the  high 
M.  funCion  of  doub.  is  .o  make  way  for  a  wise  faith. 

(O  F«e  *ought  is  another  word  v«y  frequently  «»* 
aprfiid.    Atheiste  claim  i.  a.  peculiar  or  almos.  pecuto 
^themselves,  they  glory  in  it  as  almost  *e«.h.ghes 
intellectual  good.    Andyet  their  use  of  the  word. sunfa^ 
and  unwise      Unfair,  because  it  conveniently  assumes 
what  needs  to  be  proved,  tha.  only  a.heB..  are  free 
toU ;  unwise,  because  .hey  who  deny  'o. he  mind 
all  seMetermining  power  cannot  reasonabty  claim  to  be 

/mUiinker..  W  by  &«  *°"1!''« «  "«""' *?^^' ""^^ 
ininfluenoed  by  pas.  or  presen..  no  sudi  thing  as  fr« 
ftought  exists.  But  if  the  phrase  sinip  y  mean  hones 
SouV  then  the  use  of  the  word  as  tf  it  were  pecul«r 
»  «heists  would  simply  «op  aU  argument,  for^who 
would  engage  in  a  discussion,  .he  first  ~»*«°»  "fj'-p^ 
toplied.  ^.  Ae  dispuwn.  did  no.  honestly  hold  the 
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Sicuiarism  and  Askium,  % 

'<  •  ■    .  "  ^ 

views  for  which  he  contended  ?     Ho  who  would  dcpo 
would  recHV^  little  respect  from  others,  because  he  had 
none  foW  himself.      If,   however,  the   phrase  is  simply 
employed  as  a  loose  expression  of  opposition  to  creeds, 
then  it  isf  certainly  a  very  inaccurate  term,  inasn^ch  as  it 
does  noj  contain  even  a  hint  of  the  meaning  intended. 
In  any  dasc,  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  convince  the 
extrcmeit  unbeliever  that  free  thought  which  is  not  also 
true  thdught  is  scarcely  a  thing  to  boast  about.    The 
man  whk  in  the  sphere  of  understanding,  would  choose 
•  to  ignoi-e  the  laws  of  intellect,  who,  in  the  sphere  ot 
conscience,  would  choose  to  be  blind  to  mortfl  law,  and 
this  in  order  that  he  might  boast  of  being  a  free  thinker, 
would    only  deserve  unrelenting  and   utter  contempt. 
Hear  the  words  of  one  of  your  own  leaders,  who,  though 
he  is  not  always  true  to  his  own  logic,  has  earned  the 
regard  to  be  heard  with  respect     "  If  men  are  silent,  " ' 
says  Mr.   Holyoake,    "concerning  objects   and  prind-' 
pies,  it  is  said  they  have  none ;  and  it  is  impatiently 
asked  where  is  their  bond  of  union  ?■  and  no  sooner  is  it 
explained,  than  they  are  told  it  is  very  unphilosophical  to 
think  of  setting  up  a  creed.    Where  the  alternatives  are 
thus  put  against  them,  they  should  take  their  own  course. 
Creeds  are  the  necessary  exponents  of  conviction.     The 
creedless    phUosopher    is  out  on   the  s«a   of  opinion 
without  compass  or  chart    To  bind  yourself  for  the 
future  to  present  opinions  is  doubtle^  unwise;  but  he 
who  has  enquired  to  any  purpose,  has  come  to  some 
conclusion,  affirmative,   negative,   or  neutral,  and  it  is 
the  province  of  a  creed  to  avow  the  actual  result  and  the 
consequmit  conduct  intended  to  be  followed.     It  is  the 
vice  of  firt|p-thinking  that  it  spreads  universal  uncertainty, 
and  assumes  right  and  wrong  to  be  so  protean  that  no 
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nun  can  tcH  -one  hour  what  opinion  he  ihall  hold  thr 
next"  •  After  this,  wc  ought  to  hear  tio  more  *bout  thr 
glory  of  frcfc  thought  • 

(4.)  Non-respohsibility  for  belief  it  atiother  phrtw  m 
icfcTcn*  to  which  it  ii  nctcssary  tocomc  to  a  distinct  un^ 
derstanding.  Many  writers  on  the  Christian  side  have 
teen  the  coiisctiucncei  of  belief  or  unbelief  rising  in  such 


^^rtstness  before  them  if  to  be  unable  to  see  that 
special  subject  was*feut  a  part  of  the  larger  one  of  re- 

*.  ipbnsibility  for  conduct  Writers  on  the  oth?r  side  have 
made  a  similar  mistake.  They  urge  with  evident  earnest- 
ness and  feeling  that  it  is  unfair  to  assert  responsibility 

.  for  belief,  inasmuch  as  whether  they  believe  or  believe 
not  is  dependent  on  evidence,  and  no|  on  their  willa. 
But  is  it  true  that  the  will  has  nothing  t©  do  with  belief? 

•  Let  us  take  as  an  «xairiple  the  evidence  of  Christianity.- 
Let  us  assume  that  a  man's  belief  or  unbelief  must  de- 
pend on  the  strength  or  weakness  of  that  evidence. 
What  then?  Does  it  follow  that  his  wUl  has  nothing  to 
do  with  his  belief  ?*^  Whether  and  how  he  shall  study 
the  evidenec,  how  little  or  how  much  attention  he  shall 
give  to  the  subject,  with  what  calmness  and  fairness  ije 
shaU  inquire,  with  what  impartiality  and  honour  he  shall 
draw  his  conclusions,  depends  largely  upon  his  will, 
and  merits  praise  or  blame  accordingly.  Now  no  one 
can  doubt  that  beUef  or  unbelief  is  dependent^  not  only 
on  evidence,  but  on  how  the  evidence  is  studied.  To 
this  extent  then  a  man  is  clearly  responsible,  to  the  ex- 
tent in  which  his  belief  is  aflfected  by  the  way  he  studies. 
It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  a  man  who  has  not  taken 
and  will  not  take  the.trouble  to  examine  the  evidence,  or 
who  does  not  examine  fairly,  >lias  no  right  to  plead  that 

•  Logic  of  Facts,  p.  8  V 
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belief  if  dependent  on  evidence  m  a  reason  for  unbelieC 
For  in  hia  cue  the  evidence  ha*  not  produced  the  un- 
belief, but  his  unbelief  has  produced  his  unwillingness  to 
exaraint  the  evidence.  If,  however,  a  man  does  not 
admit  responsibility  in  any  sense,  not  to  himself,  or  to 
his  fellow-man,  or  to  God,  it  is  necessary  to  meet  him  on 
another  ground,  if  indeed  such  a  man  could  be  worthy 
to  be  met  $X  all.  For  a  man  cannot  deny  responsibility 
in  every  wnse,  without  becoming  practically  an  outlaw, 
with  whom  society  in  self-defence  can  hold  no  terms. 
But  they  ^ho  say  that  a  man  is  not  responsible  for  be 
lief  do  tacitly  admit  that  he  is  responsible  for  something'; 
otherwise  they  would  deny  responsibility  altogether,  and 
not  simply  for  belief.  Now  we  have  seen  that  if  a  man  is 
responsible  at  all,  he  it  responsible  for  the  way  in  which 
he  treats  the  evidence.  And  until  he  not  only  examines 
the  evidence,  but  examines  it  honestly  and  with  due  care, 
it  is  useless  to  say  he  is  not  responsible  for  his  unbelief. 

(5.)  There  is  a  similar  plea  sometimes  put  in  the  phraae 
"  It  does  not  matter  what  a  man  believes  if  he  is  only 
sincere."  This  plea  does  at  least  admit  the  possibility 
of  the  unbeliever  not  being  sincere  in  his  arguments 
against  religion;  and  implies  that  his  insincerity  will 
matter  a  great  deal  to  him.  But  is  it  true,  as  a  matter  ot 
fact,  that  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  sincere,  his  beliefs 
are  of  no  consequence?  Certainly  beliefs  are  of  im- 
mense  importance  in  the  political  life  of  a  nation. 
Whether  Englishmen  believe  in  this  or  that  form  of 
Government,  or  in  any  Government  at  all,  makes  con- 
siderable difference  to  our  national  and  individual  safety 
and  progress. '  We  often  hear  complaints  made,  and 
jusdy  made,  against  persecution  and  persecutors.  But 
persecutions  have  often  been  the  result  of  certain  beliefs 
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o(  lir.cere  men.     If  then,  in  tuch  oucs,  men  mifTcr  from 
$:       penecution,  they  ought  not,  on  this  principle,  to  com- 
plain, seeing  that  it  doet  not  matter  what  a  man  believes 
if  he  ia  only  sincere.     But  you  will  say  that  the  principle 
docs  not  apply  to  this  life,  only  to  the  future.     Yet  if  it 
work  iMully  here,  why  should  it  be  sup(x}8ed  to  work  well 
- — :—    there?    And  sincerity  no  more  lavea  a  man  from  th«^ 
effects  on  himself  of  wrong-doing,  than  it  saves  others  | 
from  those  effects ;  nor  is  it  less  blamable,  as  a  principle, 
when  he  himself  suffers,   than  when   he  makes  others 
suffer.     A  sincere  man  may  be  ignorant,  or  infatuated,  or 
prejudiced.     Where  it  was  within  a  man's  power  to  know, 
to  be  sober-minded,  to  look  fairly  at  a  (Question,  does  not 
ignorance,  infatuation,  prejudice,  deserve  blame?    Will 
sincerity  keep  a  man  well  who  breaks  the  laws  of  health  ? 
Will  sincerity  make  the  man  wise  who  ignores  the  lawi 
of  understanding  ?    Will  sincerity  make  the  man  good 
who  trusts  to  instinct  without  learning  the  simple  laws 
that  ought  to  govern  moral  effort  ?    And  yet   the  sin- 
lessness  of  the  sincere  man  is  a  doctrine  popular  with 
n»any  atheists,  though  Mr.  Holyoake  has  seen  it  morally 
necessary  to  abandon  the  dogma.     He  now  holds  that 
sincerity,  as  such,  is  not  sufficient.     It  must  be    well- 
informed  sincerity.     He  says :  "  If  a  man  is  to  justify 
* .     *  his  sincerity  to  his  conscience,  if  his  sincerity  is  to  be 
without  sin,  then  he  must  make  up  his  mind ;  he  must 
know  all  about  the  subjecjt  he  can  know  when  he  pro- 
^        fesses.to  be  sinless  upon  it     I  use  the  term  to  put  ao 
end  to  that  common-place  sincerity  which  so    many 
people  have,  which  is  ignorant  sincerity^  which  is  cruel 
and  blind,  notwithstanding  it  is  sincere,  because  it  is 
.. '      ignorant    A  man  has  no  right  to  s&y0/iy  sincerity  shall 
be  respected)  until  he  has  taken  care  not  to  have  an 
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ignorant  «nd  narrow  «nd  prejudiced  linceHty  ;  he,  It 
bound  to  have  m  enlarged  a  lincenty  m  he  powiWy  can 
compaa."  •  I  am  very  glad  that  Mr.  I  Colyoake  has  come 
to  lee  and  to  ulj  thii  truth  fo  cleariy ;  but  it  is  a  mant- 
rent  abandonment  of  the  oltl  plea,  that  if  a  man  ii  only 
sincere  he  can  have  nolhtng  to  drca<l  in  another  world. 
If  sincerity  may  be  cruel,  blind,  ignorant,  ■in'^iil,  clearly 
it  cannot  save  a  man  from  the  natural  oonse<iuences  of 
cruelty,  blindness,  ignorance,  sin,  either  io  this  world  or- 
in  the  world  to  come. 

(6.)  'Vhe  wide  sfwead  of  scepticism  is  another  phrase 
we  often  hear.  Hut  the  que8ti6n  is,  what  scepticism  ? 
If*  positive  unbelief  is  intended,  I  for  one  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  widely  spread  But  if  by  scepticism  is  meant 
uncertainty  which  waits  to  become  certainty,  on  one  side 
or  another,  in  relation  to  several  theological  subjects, 
then  I  have  no  doubt  that  oure  is  a  very  sceptical  age 
indeed.  It  is  not  my  province  tQ-night  to  plead  for  this 
or  that  special  theology,  but  I  know  that  the  Christian 
Faith,  as  distinguished  from  the  additions  or  mutilations 
,  of  men,  is  able  to  bear  the  strongest  light  .which  this  age 
can  turn  up^m  it  But  as  to  whether  atheism  is  increasing 
in  the  country  there  can  be  few  better  witnesses  than  Mr. 
Holyoak^.  And  I  am  sure  his  testimony  ought  to  con- 
vince y<>u.  He  says  :  "  Mr.  Bradlaugh  wanders  through 
hi^  land,  proclaiming  .ri>e  principles  of  secularism  as 
though  they  were  atheism,  and  arguing  with  the  clergy. 
Why,  when  I  go  now  to  Glasgow,  to  Huddersfield,  to 
Liverpool,  to  Manchester,  I  find  the  secularists  there 
unadvanced  in  position.  Even  in  Northampton,  which 
I  Mr  Bradlaugh  knows,  I  found  them  lately  meeting  on 
1  the  second  floor  of  a  public-house  where  I  found  them 
•  Debate  with  Mr.  Bnullaugh,  p.  a*. 
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twenty  or  twenty-five  yean  aga  In  Glasgow  they  tr^jn 
the  fune  iccond-rate  poeition  they  were  in  twentiHfet 
or  thirty  yean  ago.  What  have  we  tieen  doing  }  l^^ 
not  thit ihow  an obcolete  (K)licy  }  Kantcrt,  MugKlctoni4nl," 
Mprroons,  and  men  of  their  itamp  are  luixriur  to  acting 
•a  Any  party  in  the  present  itate  of  opinion  in  the  world 
cxwid  with  thought  have  done  more.  The  inott  ordiMry 
tecti  bttiJd  on  hire  tcm))lct  and  other  pii^et  where  their 
people  decently  meet  Mr.  Bradlaughi  i^  all  hia  ical 
and  appeals,  finds  today  tlrnt  all  London  cafi  tlo  is  to  put 
up  this  kind  uf  place  in  which  we  nbw  meet  opposite  a 
lunatic  asylum,  where  people,  lO  the  enemy  says,  najiifally' 
expect  to  find  us."*  .  *  ' 

II.  I  now  proceed  to  speak  of  Secularism  in  the  noo- 
Christian  sense  in  Which  the  word  ii  employed  by  Mr. 
Holyoalce  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  and  of  atheism  itself. 

(i.)  Secularism,  in  its  pro|)er  meaning,  as  indicating 
the  just  principles,  laws,  and  objects  of  the  present  life,  is 
an  appropriate  and  even  noble  word;  but  as  used  by 
those  who  claim  it  as  their  distinctive  title,  as  a  con- 
venient intimation  of  unbelief  in  God  and  in  a  future  life, 
it  is  one  of  the  vaguest  terms  in  our  language.  It  is  true 
•that  he  who  thoughtfully  studies  and  obeys  the  laws  <A 
the  present  life,  even  though  he  think  not  that  those 
Uwi  extend  further,  is  a  secularist.  But  in  a  profounder 
•ense,  he  also  is  ^.secularist  who  regards  those  laws  which 
govern  him  now  as  being  essentially  the.  same  as  those 
which  will  govern  him  hereafter,  as  laws  of  a  life  which 
never  ceases  to  be  life.  Indeed,  while  a  true  atheist ' 
may  be  a  secularist,  a  true  theist  must  be  a  secularist ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  in  the  very  essence  of  his  theism  to  live 
M  nobly,  08  rightly,  as  wisely  as  he  can  in  this  present 
*  Debate  with  Mr.  Bnuilaugh,  p.  7a. 
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^h,  SecuUrittn  U  not  neccsMritx  involved  in  athcttm, 
but  it  is  neoetMrilx  involved  in  thei«in.  A  genuine 
fttheitt,  at  an  fttheitt,  max  ^^  choo«e  to  trouble  himself 
about  the  present  any  more  than  almut  the  future  life ;  a 
genuine  thcisti  as  a  theiit,  must  study  to  live  well  now, 
^  if  Jie  would  not  lose  both  present  and  future  life.  We 
•hall  now  be  able  to  examine  the  lyitem  associated  with 
the  name  of  Ma  llolyoake,  and  ascertain  whether  it  poa- 
•caaes  anythiiig,  as  peculiar  to  ita  author,  deaerving  the 
name  of  secularism. 

(a.)  The  following  are  the  Ave  artictet  of  Mr.  Holy, 
oake's  creed,  i.  "Secularism  maintains  the  suHiciency 
of  secular  reason  for  guidance  in  human  duties."  This 
principle^  aa  being  the  most  important,  and  as  being  held 
by  all  classes  of  atheistic  secularists,  I  purfwse  to  examine 
towards  the  close  of  ray  lecture,  a.  "  The  adetjuacy  of 
the  utilitarian  rule  which  makes  the  good  of  others  the 
rule  of  duty."  On  this  I  shall  make  some  remarks  ptv- 
sently.  3.  "That  the  duty  nearest  at  hand,  and  moat 
reliable  in  results,  ia  the  use  of  material  means  tempered 
by  human  sympathy  for  the  attainment  of  social  improve 
ment"  On  this  also  I  have  some  remarks  to  make. 
4.  "  The  sinlessness  of  well-informed  sincerity."  On 
this  I  have  already  commented  at  some  length .♦  5.  "  That 
the  sign  and  condition  of  such  sincerity  are  free-tholght, 
expository  speech,  the  practice  of  personal  conviction 
within  the  limits  of  neither  outraging  nor  harming  others. "1 
Of  this  I  have  also  spoken.  % ,  Now,  dealing  for  the  pre 
sent  with  these  principles  aa  a  whole,  they  seem  at  first 
glance  to  contain  very  little  objectionable  matter;  very 
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link  wMdl  ■%hl  not  hirmoiiiM  with  ih«  convktioiM  oi 
A  thciit.     But  tiMiitn«  them  t\m*\y,  *ihI  you  wittt  Ami 
that  lo  far  «•  th«y  tft  not  «th«i»Uc  th«y  ari  in  no  wum 
ptoiliar  to  Mr.  HolycMilie  and  hi«  fuUowen  ;  gmd  that  m> 
fitr  u  they  art  aihciMit-  they  are  in  no  tnir  trW  m><  tUAr. 
Bnucle*,  I  nottc€  that  ev«i  atheiH*  might  b^Niempted 
to  doubt  their  value  on  loroe  poinli,  and  lo  qu«Mio« 
whether  they  di<l  not  admit  too  much.    The  third  pHn- 
dpic  tpcaka  of  materia^  meaaa.  .  If  what  wt  call  mind 
be  material,  if  love,  thought,  faith,  corn*  i«licc»  be  fune- 
tiomi  or  <)aalitift  of  a  material  organization,  then  no 
doubt  material  meaoa  arc  not  aimply  the  beat,  but  thcf^ 
are  the  only  meana  wt  can  employ.     Mr.    Holyoake 
would  include  all  available  icience  in  the  meant  lo  be 
employed  for  soci|il  improvement ;  akui  so  alto  would 
Christian  secularism,  without  implying  tha^  there  all  no 
means  not  material.     Hut  this  principle  also  tpeaks  of  a 
duty  niartU  at  hand  and  mmt  reliable  in  its  result.    What 
does  thit  mean  ?    Are  there  other  dutiet  not  to  near  at 
hand?  other  retultt   not  to  lelkble?    It  this  an  im> 
plicit  acknowledgment  that  there  may  be  a  Gpd,  whot€ 
will  may  be  known  and  ought  to  be  done  ?    But  if  to,  k 
it  prepostcrout  to  tpeak  of  duties  not  so  near  at  hand. 
AH  duties,  just  in  so  far  as  they  are  duties,  are  close  tt 
hand.      Why,  too,  is  the  duty   of  employing  material 
meant  nw$t  reliable  in  results,  nnkst  it  it  admitted  that 
there  are  alto  tpiritual  nieaaa  whcMe  results  are  not  so 
reliable  ?     But  if  so,  the  spiritiul  means  should,  in  their 
on^  province,  be  at  much  employed  as  material  means  in 
theirs.     Yet  if  this  be  true,  to  exalt  material  means  at  the 
-  expense  of  spiritual,  is  to  treat  the  thought  of  God  in  a 
way  far  more  offensive  than  actual  atheism.     And  thit 
a'ould  render  it  impossible  for  any  conscicntiout  thcistic 
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McuUriat  to  bt  a  mrmbct  of  t  loriMy  h«viiic  such  an 
•f"^*«  *«•  <W^  B«|.  ir  ii  i.  mi^^  to  tipret.  to. 
aiANtiic«  to  or  uAliclief  in  God,  thtn  for  thb  rcMon  alto 
00  lh€iit  coui«l  hAve  AQythifig  to  do  with  such  a  tockty. 
,  It  apptari  than  ihat  thii  principle  Km  nothiriK  jimiliaf 

nrL**^  '*^^^'^**'  ptMilion  but  «  iloubUul  ««hcit»r 
Then  the  Mcond  principle  would  makt  tlit  good  of 
Olban  the  Uv  oT  duty.  Now  one  would  expect  a  Uii 
nil*  of  duty  to^  include  the  right  treatment  of  our* 
•civet  aa  of  othcri;  and  therefore  thia  rule  ia  mi  •A%» 
quate.  Again,  it  is  a  queation  whether  the  utiliiarian 
rule  doci  make  the  ^<W  of  othera  the  law  of  duty  j 
whether  at  the  beat  the  "good"  it  would  aupply  ought 
not  rather  to  be  readered  "go^a,"  whether  therefore  it  ia 
»ot  limply  a  commercial  rule,  and  not  a  moral  bw.     But 

;  *vcn  granting  that  it  ia  moral,  thia  rule  of  utility  ia  not 
aufficicnt ;  for  before  you  begin  to  do  flood  you  muat  find 
out  what  good  is.  Hut  then  it  ia  aaicRthia  can  only  be 
known  by  experience,  ao  that  you  mitat  act  for  aoma 
time  without  morality  in  order  to  learn  what  mqmlity  iak* 
Again,  you  ought  to  do  good  to  all  men,  or  at  leaat  to 
the  greateat  number.  But  you  cannot  do  thi8\ntil  you 
find  out  what  the»«reateat  number  ncctia  NoStm  th»- 
greateat  number  cqnsista  of  aomc  hundrcda  of  miliiona  of 
human  beings,  you  would  probably  be  a  conaidcrable  age 
tdorc  you  began  to  be  monlL  So  far  ia  thia  rule,  con- 
aidercd  tn  itaelf,  from  being  adequate.  It  haa,  how. 
ever,  thia^uae.  It  pointa  out  moat  clearly  the  need 
of  revelation  aa  a  moral  guide.  For,  aaauming  that  tht 
good  of  othera  ia  to  be  the  law  of  duty,  then  who-  ao  w^ 

r«a  God  can  kpow  what  that  good  ia  ?    And  if  the  '•  othcrt»T 
Whojc  good  we  arc  to  atudy  mcana  a/I  others,  then  who 
but  God  can  tell  ua  what  all  need?   So  then  utilitarianiam, 
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.  irfaich  Mr^  Holyoake  calls  secular,  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
atheistic,  is  itsfcif  a  witness  Foi'  the  need  of  revelation. 

(3.)   Mr.  Holyoake  has  striven  hard   to   establish  t 
non-Christian   secularism,   t^t    should    assert    nothing 
about  God.     With  consummate  tact,  with  great  earnest- 
ness, he  has  endeavoured   to  persuade  all  who  would 
listen  that  there  might  be  a  secularism  which  was  neither 
theistic  nor  atheistic.    'Had  Mr.  Holyoake  contented 
himself  with  saying  ^at  any  two  men  ought  to  be  able 
to  work  together  without  asking  each  other  any  questions 
about  their  theological  views,  he  would  have  asserted  a 
principle  of  humanity  which  appears  to  me  a  very  im- 
pOTtant  and  very  Christian  one.     But  when  he  virtually 
says  to  the  theist.   In    your    secularism    ignore  your 
theism,  he  asks  him  to  do  what  no  theist  could  do 
without  becoming  unworthy  of  the  name  of  man.     No ' 
true  theist  dare,  nor  if  he  dare  would  he>  choose,   to 
ignore  the  idea  of  God.     And  though  Mr.  Holyoake 
dreamed  a  noble  dream  which  he  called  secularism,  yet 
its  interpretation  has  always  been  atheism.     Of  positive 
teaching  his  system  gives  us  nothing  that  is  not  the 
common  inheritance  of  man ;  extract  this,  aiMl  atheism 
only  is  left.    And  it  is  so  &r  true  that  raiii  needs  no 
atheism  to  work  for  human  good,  that  Christian  secu- 
larism is  the  only  genuine  secularism  this  country  has 
Imown.    We  have  been  accused  justly  of  the  guilt  ot 
slavery,  but  it  was  the  quickened  Christian  conscience  of 
England  that  abolished  slavery.     We  have  been  accused 
justly  of  intolerance,  bigotry,  and  cruel  wrong  in  days 
^of  persecution ;  but  it  is  j,u8t  because  Christianity  has 
stronger  hpld  on  our  passioifs  that  we  are  better  now. 
We  have  been  accused  justly  .of  indifference  Ao  the 
•tafee  of  the  poor;  but  it  was  the  Christian  spirit  in  the 
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heart  of  the  nation  that  abolished  the  corn  monopoly, 
that  built  and  now  supports  our  hospitals ;  that  poured 
the  wealth   of  England  into  Uncashire  in  the  cotton 
fpmine,  as  it  did  years  before,  when  food  failed,  into 
IreUnd.     I  know  there  is  yet  a  tremendous  work  to  be 
done.    The  agricultural  labourer  is  Ul-paid,  ill-fed,  ill- 
^  Clothed,  iU-housed;  let  us  with  all  heartiness  help 'him 
)  to  improve  his  condition.     The  poor  in  our  great  towns 
are   suffenng   fearfully  from  drunkenness    and    impro- 
.  vidence,  we  ought  to  help  them  to  be  sober  and  prudent. 
The  g^eat    corporations   are    dull,  and  sluggish,    and 
careless  about  the  sanitaiy  condition  of  the-  masses  • 
we  can  rouse  them  to  activity  by  a  ceaseless  and  fearless 
criticism.     Parliament  does  not  always  understand  work- 
ing  men's  questions;    it  is  but  fair  to  educate  public 
opinion  until  members  shall  be  returned  who  do  under- 
rtand  such  questions.     The  people  are  liable  to  suffer 
from  combinations  that  bring  evil  only;  it  is  right  to 
teach  them  the  secret  of  coK)peration.     Bad  passions 
have  flamed  up  between  employer  and  employed;  we 
ought  to  create  a  wise  public  opinion   that  will  rule 
both.     These  are  only  broken  hints  \l  the  manifold 
work  that  still  needs  to  be  done,  which 'our  Christianity 
will  rouse  us  to  do.    Our  faults  are  of  ourselves;  our 
vutues  are  of  our  faith;  and  our  faith  wiU  yet  conquer 
our  faults.         *  f^  h  « 

4.  I  now  examine  the  creed  of  Mr.  Biadlaugh  and  of 
Aose  who  hold  with  him.  i.  This  association  declares 
that  the  promotion  of  human  improvement  and  happi- 
ness is  the^  highest  duty.  2.  That  the  theolorical 
t^hmgs  of  the  world  have  been  most  powerfully 
obstructive  of  human  improvement  and  happinessk 
human  activity  being  guided  and    increased   by^  th^ 
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coosciousness  of  the  facts  of  exiitcncc,  while  it  is  mif 
guided  and  impeded  in  the  most  mischievous  manner, 
when  the  intellect  is  warped  or  prostrated  by  childish 
a^  absurd  superstition.     3.  That  ifl  order  to  promote 
effectually  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  mankind, 
every  individual  of  the  human  family  o  ght  to  be  well 
placed  and  well  instrCicted ;  and  all  who  are  of  a  suiuble , 
age  ought  to  be  usefully  employed  for  their  own  and  the 
general  good.    4.  That  human  employment  and  happi- 
ness cannot  be  effectually  promoted  without  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  and  that  therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
individual,— the  duty  to  be  practically  recognised  by 
every  member  of  this  association,— to  actively  attack  all 
barriers  to  equal  freedom  of  thought  and  utterance  for 
all  upon  political  and  theological  subjects.*    Now,  before 
examining  tliese  four  points  in    detail,.  I  have  some 
remarks  to  make  upon  them  as  a  whole.     They  are  the 
manifesto  of  a  certain  number  of  persons  calling  them- 
selves the  National  Secular  Society.     They  assume  the 
name  (National),  not  because  they  are,  but  because  they 
wish  to  be.    /These  principles  are  intended  to  take  the 
place  of  theology  as  soon  as  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  his 
associates,    with    the    immense  broom    of  which    Mr. 
Holyoake  speaks,  shall  have  succeeded  in  sweeping  the 
world  clean  of  all  religious  conviction.     Now,  it  is  veiy 
important  to  know  how  Mr.  Bradlaugh  understands  his 
own  principles.      I  therefore  give  you  his  own  ip^ords. 
*' Although  at  present  it  may  be  perfectly  true  that  all 
men  who  are  secularists  are  not  yet  atheists,  I  put  it 
to  you  as  alsti  perfecUy  true  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
logical^  consequence  of   tbft^acceptance  of  Secularism 
must 'be  that  the  man  ^pR>  atheism  if  he  has  brains 
•  Newcastle  DeUlle,  p.  14, 
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enough  to  comprehend."  ^  From  this  passage  alone  it 
woufii  appear  as  if  Mr.  Bradlaugh  held  that  though 
•ecularisra  itsdf  was  not  necessarily  atheism,  yet  it  was 
a  sort  of  inclined  plane,  conveniently  smooth,  tipon 
which,  if  a  man  once  set  himself,  he  must  slide  down 
,into  atheism,  unless  through  some  perversion  of  intellect 
he  were  induced  to  make  a  violent  effort,  and  stop  himself 

—  half-way.  But  six  months  later  Mr.  Bradlaugh  expressed 
his  views  in  much  stronger  language,  from  which  it 
appears  that  he  does  not  simply  think  that  secularism 
.leads  to  atheism,  Uyt  that  it  is  atheism  itsel£  His  exact 
words  are  :  *•  Then  there  is  another  point  that  I  do  not 
know  that  I  need  troubile  to  discuss,  whe^er  secularism 
is  atheism  or  not,  because  I  thmk  it  is.  I  have  always 
said  so,  I  believe,  for  the  last  thirteen  years  of  my  life, 
whenever  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so ;  and  it 
is  hardly  likely,  therefore,  that  I  should  come  here  to- . 

^     night,  w^out  any  reason  for  doing  so,  to  recant  all  my 
previous  convictions,  and  to  make  an  allegation  utterly 
inconsistent  with  all  my  previous  arguinents.''t     It  is  dear 
then  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  does  not    dream    with  Mr. 
Holyoake  .x)f  a  Secular  Society,  which  should  include 
both  theists  and  atheists,  and  yet  exclude  both  theism 
imd  atheism.     Mr.  Holyoake  failed  because  his  principles 
did,  when  fairly  examined,  involve  atheism  ;  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh avotds  that  difficulty  by  ma|cing  atheism  itself  the 
basis  of  co-operation  in  a  secular  society.     And    yet, 
^  when  Mr.^  Bradlaugh  talks  of  the  secular  work  he  has 
y^lone,  it  is  only  fair  to  lei  hun  know  that  if  he  has  not 
<   hindered  molce  work  than  he  has  helped,  it  is  only 
because  theypeople  refuse  to  believe  that  iere  is  any 

-^^      ^  •  Dehatfc  with  Mr.  Holyoake,  p. '16.  ^ 

t  Newcastle  DebatCj  p.  13. 
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oppotitioD  between  ChmtUnity  and  secular  work.     Yw 
XV  mc«  c*Bi»y  persuade  the  people  to  abandon  .ecular 
CrtcT^  to  abandon  their  belief  in  God ;  «>  that  when 
Z.BradUugh  tell,  ignorant  people  that  they  must  become 
Sl^fore  they  Ldosecularwork.  he  has  small  nght 
.  to  cTmpUin  if  the  work  rfiould  not  be  done.  Happily,  they 
^^^eTnobler  creed,  and  are  little  likely  to  be  moved  from 
U  •  and  therefore  go  on  with  their  Christian  feoiUr  work, 
^'ptTtLtanding  that  Mr.   Bn^dlaugh  -y«  ^^^^  .^^^ 
do  it     He  «ya  it  cannot  be  done ;    they  «n^"^y 
doing  it     But  it  i.  very  curious  that  though  Mr.  Brad- 
S^hVsecuUrism  is  aiReism,  yet  in  those  four  pnn. 
drfea^it  II  not  visible  at  the  first  glance.     It  ui  concealed 
to  rcomcr,  and  only  comes  out  when  dragged  out 
n.  nTto'be  found  in  the  ^<^ ^^'^^^.^l^ ^^l  . 
visible  in  the  third ;  you  search  in  vam  for  it  m  the  firs^ 
it  is  only  hiddeil  behind  one  phrase  in  the  second     And 

t    yfX  it  is  confessed  that  this  secularism  is  atheism.      How 
Ihcn  is  it  that  we  have  here  four  principles  of  which  only  - 
onT contains  it?    Is  it  npt  because  atheists  them^Jves 
feel  that  ther™«t  add  something  to  their  aUieism.  befdrc  . 
St^  iSveany  useful  principles  at  all?    I.  it  not  a 
Zx  conlewion  that  atheism,  as  such   has  no  posiUve  . 
-   teaching  to  give?    One  little  phrase  belongs  to  atheists; 
rSic  rest  ire  common  property.    We  "^xf iffer  m 
iudgmeiit  a.  to  the  mode  in  which  they  are  to  be  carried 
.   Ttf^Tastothe  substance  of  the  principles  themselves  r 
We  hold  that  the  promotion  of  humw  improycment  »nd 
happiifes.  is  «  imperativf^uty ;  and  If  we  do  not  ^^^ 
tbehighest,  it  is  because  w«  do  not  beheve  in  settmg  W 
duty  Li^t  another.  e«^^ 

~    t^timecrfini^^^  T^^ld^ 

:    individual  of  Jhe  humanly  to  b«  wtU  placed  and  weU 
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<^s  iattructed,  and  all  who  are  of  auiublc  age  to  be  utefuUy 
emplo/ed  for  tl^cir  own  and  the  general  good.  We  desire 
civil  and  religious  Uberty ;  our  Ikthcrs  bled  for  it,  and  who 
amongst  us  would  not  do    the  same,  did  the    same 
necessity  arise?     There  are  barriers  to  be  attacked, 
barriers  of  pride  and  passion  and  prejudice,  remnants  of 
barbarism  to  be  removed  j  evils  still  in  our  constitution  • 
blots  stiil  in  sUtute  books ;  sorrows  innumerable  among" 
our  people.     In  the  noblest  Christian  secularism,  it  is  our 
duty— a  duty  pressipg  upon  every  Christian— to  take  our 
place  and  do  our  share  of  the  work,  do  it  honestly,  ear, 
nesUy,  constanUy,  adding  to  the  strong  tide  of  influence 
that  flows  through  successive  generations,  until  there-  be 
no  evil  ieft  in  the  land.      It  appears  then  that  these 
four  principles,  except  the  phrase  about  the  theological 
tcachmgs  Qf  the  world,  are  involved  in  the  very  heart  of 
theism,  and  are  in  no  sense  peculiar  to.  the  so^aUed 
secular  society.    Atheism  alone  is  its  distinctive  mark. 

(5.)  But  what  is  atheism  ?  and  what  is  its  practical 
^ue  ?  I  need  hardly  teU  you  very  often  the  real  meaning  ^ 
^  of  the  word  has  been  forgotten  on  both  sides.  Just  as 
in  the  early  days  of  Christianity  those  who  did  not  believe 
m  the  heathen  gods  were  called  ailuists  by  those  who 
did;  so  too  many  Christians  have  given  the  name  atheists 
to  those  who  do  not  agree  with  them  in  their  conceptions 
Of  Ood.  It  ought  to  be  unnecessary  to  explain  that  they 
on^  ought  to  be  caUed. Atheists  who  do  not  believe  in 
God  at  all    An  inadel,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word.. 

I  n^ll^l!?"*^^*^*^  Christianity,  a  theistor  ddsl 
IS  one  Who  behevet  ma  Mrsonal  God,  without  necessarily' 
aaeptmg  thecommon  captions  of  deity.    A  paijtheisl    * 
J^newhobeheves  AaJaU^ 
lieves.that  nothwg  is  God,  or  beUc^es  nor  that  any- 
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At«^  {■  God     So  also  on^the  other  tide   *»»««*• 
thing  ii  God.    so  "  .^^^^^  jj^^j 

cunou*  n»*u«J  of  the  word,      u  ^^^  ^^^^ 

in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  «  «      '       ^  ^^^ 

/  -.ny  dictionary  Ihay  be  -°'»»"^^"''^°""/^  atheist 

.       anything  but  negative  force^    ,itJy  be  a  workman. 

B»ay  be  more  than  an  atheist ;  fdr  *»«  ""^X  ^  .    '^ 

-ttiident  of  science,  a  politioar,  and  so  on.     But  m  nil 

•■  ^^-.^  -11  «iiflt  he  ismav  be 


a  student  of  saence,  a  puH»-.»".  -^ ^ 

!i;.nirter  as  an  atheist  all  that  he  is  may  be  put  mt«  in< 
character  aA  an  »'"^  becomes  a  pos  tive  teacher, 

mtle  negative,  no     ^/V^^"^^^^^^  tt^hind  j  though 
he  emerges  from  his  aAeism.  and  »«^"  "  ^^  <■ 

when  he  has  finbhed  histeachmg  for  the  time,  ne  may  r 
t^  ^iX  An  atheism,  as  atheism    thc.5  is  not  o^ 
nTwrience  ;  there  is  nothing,  except  two  or  three  w^ 

s;r:^u  merely  ^^-^^^-^:  :^t^o^' 

Xuf.  vocabuUuy  is  confin^  tQ  -tiKe  w^»  J       ^^ 
« I  do  not  know,"  or     I  deny^  J^  "e^^f  ^,  nc 

buren  neg**"^ '  "    •„    y^^^    „^„,^  ,hat  a  remark- 
.jfimaoonofallttu*.      ^*^  y, ^^.a  ^Ui  dl  sci- 

^^T^2  ^i»d  *  iSL,gwi*  avenge«.c,  t 
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li»v«  at  one  bound  the  "  affirmation  of  all  truth  1 "    After 
.   this  you  will  not  be  tMrprised  to  learn  that  Mr.  Bradbuah 

t    ^^n.      ^  ^""^  "  "  *"°"«**  ^°  '«P'y  '^'t**  Wr.  HoWw 
oake,     i  here  is  no  scheme  of  morality  in  it"    But  these 
modest  claim*  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  are  simply  idle  Ulk 
Of  all  the  "isms"  of, the  day,  atheisto  is  simply  thai 
which  doubts  (though  a  simple  doubter  is  not  necessarily 
an  atheist)  denies  or  professes  ignorance  of  the  existence 
of  God.    Whatever  its  negative  value,  it  has  no  pretensions 
to  be  considered  as  either  an  intellectual  or  a  moral  guide. 
Havuig  nothing  to  give,  it  gives  nothing. 
(6.)  But  it  is  sometimes  urged,  that  though  atheism  Ts 
•not  science,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  give  up  belief  in  Godin 
order  tojeam  science.    Certainly  science  helps  us  to  get 
nd  6f  false  and  unworthy  viejvs  of  God ;  but  I  have  yet 
to  learn  thai.there  is  anything  in  the  nature  of  man  which 
requires  the  paralysis  of  his  faith,  before  he  can  exercise 
his  faculty  of  knowledge.     As  I  have  said  in  substance 
elsewhere,   science,   to    the    theist,   does  not   lose 'its 
practical  value  because  it  haa  also  a  spiritual  leaning. 
Chemi^itry,  anatomy,   physiolog)^  mechanics,  dynamic! 
pneumatics,  optics,  and  the  sciences  of  ^electricity  and 
■heat,  arc  not  the  less  practicaUy  serviceable  to  the  theist 
because  he  also  deen^s  them  a  proof  of  t^e  varied  power 
and  wisdoih  of  God.    Botany,  ranging  over  the  globe,  de-  " 
scribing  aU  vegetation  of  aU  climes,  ispo  less  useful  beciuse 

It  hreaUics  upward  to  heaven,  from  depths  of  leafy  shade 
from   deepening  valei,,  from  open  verdant  plains,  the* 
fragrance  of  His  name  who  ha2i  crowned  the  hiUs  with 
wavmg  foiests,  gemmed  the  valleys  with  incense-breath. 
ing  flowens  and  fiUed  the  fields  with  the  gracious  harvest 
whose  g,^  «  the  ««old.of  God."   Zoology,  displaying 
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trery  fomi  oT  tnlmal  life,  from  the  toophyte  up  to  min. 
it  no  let*  practically  icrviccablc  becaute  it  acknowledge! 
Him   from   whom   the   life   of  both  ii.      Geography, 
de^^bing  the  whole  lurfacc  of  the  globe,  it  no  Je-  valu- 
STto  the  merchant,  the  trtvelleV.  ^^e  sailor,  because  »t 
teMifiet  how  excellent  it  the  name  of  the  Ix>rd  m  all  the 
tarth.    Geology  i.  surely  not  lew  instructive  ^^^^^ 
write,  on  the  rock,  its  testimony  for  God.  And  "^"o^r. 
«K«rding  the    movement,  of   the    ^e^ven..   wi  h  .Ur 
differing  from  star  in  glory,  i.  no  les.  beneficud  to  man 
Uui  it  is  al.o  to  the  theist  almost  • -ve'^^n  of 
Infinite  spiritual  intelligence  and  power.    The  truth  is, 
•  he  wise  theist  cannot  but  rejoice  in  true  «:ience  ;  for  to 
him  true  science  is  of  God.     But  it  by  no  mean.  foUow. 

lire,  and  movt,  wd  have  oar  being."  A  true  thei«n 
wOcoa^  aU  knowledge;  brit  .thei«n  teowing  off  id^ 
^S^  mu.t  .tand  forth  in  if  own  nritednew  a.  e.th« 
SSignonu.ce  of  the  «.b|ect,  «r  a.  the  .imp., 
negative  of  the  proposition.  There  i»  a  VKW. 
T^  And  yet,  cuh6u.ly  enough.  aUnct  an  atheutt  dmnk 

ftj^lhelo^cof  their  own  P«f  V.>";^^l^L*r 
ttld  there  U  no  God,  we  are  mfonned  ttat »«  M"" 
conceptions  of  Deity  are  contradictory  and  i*»rd.    If 

^.  .n«MH  theoloirical  view.  ai«  more  likely  to  naro 

tlifMie.  be  true   or  no,  is  not  thrf  question.      mc 
SSSTw^aet  keep,  to  the  logic  of  .hia  po«Uo..  .. 
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oecetMriljr  oppot^ii  to  eveij  idea  of  God  We  art 
•ometimet  told,  u  by  Mr.  BndUugh,  that  v^rtty  child  ia 
born  an  atheiit.  If  that  were  true,  it  would  prove  nothing 
in  (avour  of  atheiim'.  iipr  on-  thil  auumption  atheism 
mutt  have  existed  before  theism.  How  {xiwerful  then 
must  be,  the  evidence  which  has  changed  the  convictions 
of  the  human  race  t  If  alt  children  are  atheists,.-very  few 
men  are.  Is  not  atheism  then  childish  ?  "  When  I  was 
A  child,  I  thought  as  a  child^  I  spake  m  a  child,  I  under- 
stood as  a  child  ;  but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put  awa/ 
childish  thii^"  Possibly  you  may  listen  to  Professor 
Newman,  who  says,  "  The  sole  question  between  us  and 
the  atheist  is  whether  there  are  or  are  Hot  marks  in  the 
universe  of  superior  mind.  What  are  the  qualities,  the 
power,  the  purposes  of  the  spirit  whom  we  discern,  and 
whether  there  are  many  such  spirits,  are  questions  for 
theists  among  themselves,  with  which  the  atheist,  while 
be  keeps  to  his  argument,  has  nothing  to  do."* 

(8.)  I  have  now  examined  in  some  detail  the  claims  of 
atheistic  secularism,  and  given  my  reasons  for  saying  that 
except  its  hostUit/tp  theism  it  has  nothing  to  give  which 
we  do  not  aheady  possess.  But  at  the  same  time  let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  I  am  casting  any  reflectioiu  upon 
the  capacify  or  character  of  men  who  have  become 
atheists.  Our  judgments  of  their  capacity  mutt  be  de- 
termined by  the  powers  they  manifest ;  mir  opinions  of 
their  character  by  the  uprightnets  of  their  conduct.  All 
that  I  urge  it  urged  against  atheistic  secularism  itteU. 
But  there  is  one  principle,  tht  htfficumy  of  ucular 
reason^  with  whidi  I  luve  yet  to  deal,  and  which,  on  ac- 
count of  its  impoftang^  I  reserved  to  the  last  '*  Secu- 
larism maintains  the  sufficiency  of  secular  reason  for 

*  Cmucs  of  Atbdsin,  p.  ai. 
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guidance  in  human  dutieti."  But  the  qucttion  b,  trhmt 
Mcularism  }  8om«  hold  th«  tuflU  icncy  ol  Ihe  reMoa 
who  u%  nol  Athcuttic,  thougH  they  do  not  believ«  in 
reveUtioa  Rut  then  they  ipeii4  tinaply  of  rraaon, 
without  the  distinctive  word  •ecuUr.  Mr.  l1ulyo«k« 
wiU  haidiy  grant  thai  there  ia  any  reason  nut  secular ; 


^bni  k  would  iMTiitural  tf>  suppoM  that  th«  non- 
•ecular  i^son  had  a  aon-secular  sphere  of  it*  own ; 
And  this Nvould  b«  giving  up  his  positioik  Neither^ 
I  suppose,  will  it  b«  admitted  that  there  are  dutici 
not  human  ^  though  I  am  not  sure  that  Mr.  liolyoake 
does  not  imply  a  possibility  d  duties  relating  to 
God  rather  than  man.  But  certainly  these  phrases, 
•ecular  reason  and  human  duties,  seem  to  admit  that 
there  may  b«  a  Cod  in  reference  to  whom  faith  be* 
comet  a  Divine  reason^  and  towards  whore  Divine  dutiet 
Ruy  be  performed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  true 
that  there  ia  no  God,  no  immortality,  then  all  our 
thoughts,  passioms  purposes,  life,  can  only  have  rot 
ference  to  thia  present  world;  they  cannot  have,  refers- 
ence  to  God,  if  God  exist  not ;  they  cannot  have 
Nference  to  fiitiurt  life,  if  no  auch  lite  can  be.  Not 
only  on  this  shewing  is  secukr  reason  the  only  reason 
we  have,  but  our  imagination,  consdf^nce,  and  faith  are 
»iilso  secular,  and  secular  only.  But  if  so,  what  is 
/Ineant  by  datiet  ?  Is  there  in  man  a  sense  of  obligation 
^  do  certain  things,  lo  leave  certain  other  tilings  un- 
done ?  Is  this  sense  of  obligation  natural  and  constitu- 
ticMial  ?  If  so,  does  if  not  point  in  the  direction  of  • 
moral  Creator?  fiut  is  conscience  umply  an  impresaion 
.^jHiich  circumstances  make  on  the  mind  t  In  that  case 
would  it  not  be  reasonable  to  say  that  there  are  no 
dutieif  Qt  t;hat  what  we  call  such  mean  only  that  there 
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•ft  Mtioni  which  lodety  compeit  ua  to  perform?  But 
then  why  taJk  of  morality  at  alt  ?  I  might  urge  these  and 
other  quc«ti£)nii  ai  a  limilar  kiml  Hut  I  only  with,  at 
pre«:nt,  to  bring  Inrfore  you  the  truth  that  if  the  atheiit'« 
poaition  be  right  that  there  U  no(kj<l,  no  immoruhty— 
ti^  it  ii.abaurdio  make  any  diatmcUOft  between  Macular 


n<m.f*cular,  linoe  la  tha  OM  «•  htinriiotMiig  but 


the  acciiUr.     Ut  it  then  be  granted,  for  the  uke  of 
argumcm.  that  the  athetatic  leculariat  ia  right ;  that  thert 
la  lo  Ood  ;  that  there  wUl  be  for  ui  no  fijt«rc  life ;  let 
thia  be  granted:    let  it  equally  be  grantal  that  thei« 
■sever  haa  l)eena  God;  thai  man  never  has  found  any 
life  aAer  death;  then  ic  muit  follow  that  roca  have  not 
now,  that  men  nev€r  had,  anything  but  seculariam     But 
Ihiaacculariamcxcludea  the  aupematural;  it  is  therefore 
athewtic ;  and  to  there  never  l)as  htexi  anything  tn  the  ' 
world  but  atheistic  secuUriam.    Kow,  during  the  long 
period  maa  has.  existed  on  the  gloWe,  there  have  com« 
into  being  a  great  many  theologies,     okthe,  assiunption 
that   there  la  Ho  God,  no  immortality,  ihcse  l(»eologiet    ' 
must  have  been  invented  by  atheistic  secula^ts.     But 
you  say  that  they  are  the  offiipring  of  the  imaginiuioii 
and  faith,    But  if  there  be  no  God,  no  immortalUy,  $it 
«ot  the.unagination  and  laith  as  truly  atheistic  and  secu- 
Iv  M  the  icasott  itself  ?    And  thus  the  atNeistiosecular 
•magmatiwi    and   faith  war  with  the    atheistiosecular 
i^wn.    But  even  the  ceaioa  ito^lf  cannot  escape     No 
•rittm  couki  exist  without  some  help  from  the  feason.; 
Ihe  imagination  may  Jje  the  chief  power  at  work;  but  if 
there  be  a  syitem  at  |^  reasoa'must  have  been  at  work 

Sl^r*"»w  ^^ffr^*^™"*'  indispensable  to  a  system, 
^  then  the  athetstic-tccukr  reason  must  ksdf  have  con- 
^buted  to  the  very  theologiet  it  now  condemns.    But 
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?r^  faiA  Ti.^  tat.  to  t.11  ».  0"-  "»'  "  •• 
tion  ana  wiui,  »  m  •w  j«.»;^      <>iuc  more.  * 

«,ffidcnt  for  jp.id.iice  m  h«mi*n  <^  \**   ^^'"'^'^^^^^  . 
It  ii  mowicmible  that  theology  <»"W  »«;*  !!"  1!J 
fir  in  «verY  uwt  oC  tlie  wof W.  ai>a  thouW  have  tuch 

,«  «obl..t  .en.e.  ^^^^,7^'^^^^^  which 
in  nhetttk  icine  it  caaoot  .•^W«y  *«  "  i,.  on  th« 
horn  of  the  dilemma  you  wilL  Either  man  «,  on  wm 
nom  m  u  ^^         immortality;  M 

muroption  that  there  »  »o  w^  .thekitic 

rtltiitk  secular    bciiig    only.   ^J^^^^   **^,.'r!^ 
^^  •   _—,^««ih»*.  f(w  all  the  theologiei  that  e^p, 

,«Ulari«n  is  r«poii«bVc  for  aU  u^         ;^  ^ 

or  else  there  arc  capacities,  powers,  ana  ^»""     ^^ 
^e  for  which  ath  iticRcula^umi  provide,  noexero.^ 

Hi  can  find  no  supply.  ,       _^,,^m  u«#lf  in  all ' 
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u         ;«.H^rt  of  the  race:    When  it  beconut 
to  be  an  instinct  of  "le  race.  


a  iieiion  of  argument,  it  it  tuffioelWF^ 


Uut  there 
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b  if  Mich  fvkl«fice  of  th«  eibtetice  of  •uperior  minU  in 
th«  ufiImM  M  OMff  it  or  th€  txktencc  oT  miml  in  ima. 
Wc  Kav«  no  need  to  moft  for  prooT  to  m«taphy«iaa 
luUlettrt,     The  evidence  rests,  is  iVoTeMor  Newman 
remark*,  on  the  common  pen  eptions  of  common  men  \ 
*°**-f^**^^^*i^  jiguittcntAttQfl  if  chiefly  useful,  not  m 
MMh  te  tl»  iMpmli^  lilt  id«i  to  thow  who  My  they 
have  U  not«  M  for  the  reAiution  of  objection*,  and  the 
confirmation  of  tkith  already  exciting  upon  the  grcHiftd  of 
•iich  {lalpabte  ^d^r.;^. ,,  „  common  men  may  ice.     It  it 
remarkable,  ^m  thtMigh  men  commonly  rebound  to  the 
utmo«t  tm&mt  when   they  rcboun«l  at  all,   very   few 
atheiitf  are  pepaied  to  u^  plainly,  "  Thete  It  no  God." 
Mr.  H^oake  timpljr  sayi,  «■  ThouM  Cooper,  who  ia 
DOW  •  Chnttian,  once  laid,  •*  I  da  not  say  there  ia  no 
God,  but  thit  I  «jr,  I  know  not"    Even  Mr  ftradlaugh, 
who  ia,  I  think,  the  most  reckless*  speaker  I  ever  heard 
does  not  often,  if  ever,  go  so  far  as  that     And  so,*  when 
atheists  urge  that  God,  if  there  be  a  God,  ought  to  have 
Bj^e  «|^«  evidence  td  clear  as  to  be  ^yond  the  poAi- 
mxy  of  doubt,   I  answer  that  it  ia  so  &r  clear,  that 
they  do  not  venture  to  say  there  is  no  God.     And  for  the 
rest  It  la  not  anfiur  to  reply,  that  if  doubt  were  impossible 
tiiere  could  be  no  trial  or  discipline  of  faitk     In  concln-  ^ 
won,  let  me  point  out  that,  as  a  matter  of  fiurt  we  nitd 
inore  dun  reason,  more  even  than  theistic  reason.  Reason 
Alone  has  never  governed,  and,  unless  nun's  nature  be 
r^ica  ly  changed,  never  wilf  govern  the  woric^The  chief 
difflculty  of  selPgovemmcnt  ia  the  passions ;  and  you 
might  aa  well  try  to  control  a  wild  beast  with  a  silken 
ttread  aa  attempt  to  govern  the  passions  by  reason  alone. 
The  passions  can  be  governed,  but  only  by  me^  of  the 

-.!,'..T,!'^  T**  "°*  '""^tiagly,  but  in  itntrict  mm,  m  of  om 
who   * rcckoni "  not  '•■""^■*^ —- -»«»^  ^ui  mm 
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pAMtont.    A  man  cannot  became  gpod  by  the  simple 
suppression  ot  all  passion.     If  the  evil  passion  be  strong, 
the  good,  passion  must  become  stronger  to  control  it. 
Tell  men  that  a  given  action  is  unwise ;.  if  their  hearU 
are  in  it»  they  wiU  do  it  still :  tell  them  it  is  wrong  ;  they 
will  do  it  still :  win  their  hearts  from  it ;  they  will  do  it 
no  more.    It  is  this  power  to  wiiv  that  ia  the  secret  of 
Christ's  influence  in  the  world.    You  do  not  confess  any 
religious  need  ;  but  at  least  consider,     faad  there  been, 
^^  the  human  hearty  no  ^se  of  perplexity,  there  had 
4    been  no  supplication  for  gyidlnce.     Had  there  been 
no  longing  for  communion  with  the  unseen,  there  had 
:    been  no  prayer  for  the  manifestation  of  God.    Had 
there  been  no  consciousness  o£  guilty  there  had  been  no 
^'^  sacrifice  offered.    Had  there  been  no  feeling  of  moral 
weakness,  there  had  been  no  entreaty  for  help.   Christians 
^     say  their  hearts'  deepest  and  purest  longings  are  satisfied 
to  the  foil  in  Christ    You  alone  can  decide  whether 
jw  also  can  rest  there.    At  least,,  give  fiair  play  to  the 
■  evidence  that  would  waken  your  belief  in  God  from  it* 
long  slumber.    At  least,  consider  thoughtfiiUy  the  clainv  •! 
Christianity.     I  pray  you  to  examitu  its  evidences ;  giving 
V   no  more  weight  to  the  «i^thority  of  writers  of  integrity 
and  learning  on  that  subject  than  their  integrity  and 
learning  deserve ;  just  as  you.  would  with  scientif'c  men 
when  they  write  on  science.    And  I  think  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  say  you  ought  not  ta  cril   yourselve* 
atheists,  or  secularists,  or  sceptics,  or  freethinker^  Of 
infidels,  until  you  are  sure  th^t  those  evidences  axe/tisf. 
And  for  the  sake  of  otheis»  in  the  name  of  what  it 
honourable  and  fair  and   kind,  in  the  name  of  our 
common  humanity  itself,  I  venture  t6  ask  you  not  to 
scatter,  among  the  ignorant,  infidel  dogpias^  until  you  are 
Mire  that  those  dogmas  ac^  iruA.   „__.___: 
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THE  qnestions,  Are  we  Msponsible  for  our  action^; 
and  if  responsible,  to  whom  are 'we  responsible?, 
or  are  our  actions  the  inevitable  results  of  certain  laws, 
over  which  we  can  exert  no  more  control  than  we  can 
orer  the  law  of  gravitation  ?  are  of  the  most  surpassing 
interest    The  whole  course  of  hukaan  conduct  must  be 
profoundly  influenced,  in  proportion  as  we  view  ourselvet 
responsible  to  a  Being  external  to  ourselves,  who  hat 
the  right  to  enforce  obligation  on  us ;  or  as  we  considtit 
ourselves  entitled  to  regulate  our  actions,  in  confcmnity 
with  our  idea  of  what  best  subserves  OMr  own  intcxestSi 
irrespective  of  every  other  consideration. 
.     If  the  universal  testimony  of  mankind  possesses  any 
value  iis  a  witness  to  truth,  it  proves  that  we  are  respon- 
sible for  our  actions.    It  has  been  asserted  that  there 
are  barbarous  tribes,  who  possess  no  idea  of  religion. 
Whether  it  be  so  or  ^ot,  is  not  my  present  business  to 
inquire.    But  it  is  a  fiict  that  even  the  most  savage 
n&embers  of  our  racfii.adniit  a  responsibility  of  some  sort* 
Men  nowhere  exist  but  in  a  state  of  society;  but  the 
man  who  acted  on  the  jMrindple,  1  will  do  idiatever  I 
dioose,  without  r^;ard  to  any  other  person,  would  be 
incapable  of  being  a  niember  of  either  family,  clan,  Of 
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■  ,      rtbe.    It  follow. trto«fo«th^.fceUng  of >«?»*•*•%   .  ; 

"  ,ome  »rt  to  •  ««W«7 1»rt  of  o«"  '^  ""^ 

^.2.M  «f  Imiuage  b«n  «  cle«r  and  ^tcuxn  Icti-    - 

■    S^'worf.  .hiih  conttin  the  ,id«.  of  ough^  duty.. 
.     ^--^„d  oblifttion.    T1«  tot  ptindiJ- rf  gnu"-"  l«;^  V 

■"  -Jmd  "let  me,"  imply  thuwe  feel  th«  we  >»«'??•"  ; 
^our«tio».wd.dutyma.eperf.rmjnceofthm. 

-      '       '^  mort  »t«n«o«.  denio,  of  h»m«.  faedom  «e  com- 
peUed  to  u«!  U«g»«e.whi&.  to  .red  concewion  of  the 

'T!^  !r^  rf  «« •*nH.«.ibUity  on  the  in.ti^ 
feeling,  of  mail.    From  &em  we  cannof  divert  our«lY«. 
K  UeLy  in  thto,  M  weU*.  in  many  other  quesnoM,  to 
urge  intellectual  difficulties   4»  to  even  quit.  P«»'We_to 
i»iduce  plausible  afgument.  in  favour  of  necewity .    But 
S^rr.  mayhTe  persuaded  hto  intellect  that  In. 
"Z^  «  the  W.UU,  of  n«:e««yJa«j  h»  m.un^ve  , 
JSinB.-..e  too  .tmngfor  hto  logic.    Ev«nr.<»Uev«« 
,3y  or  &te  to  compened  to  act  on  ^S^^^^ 
fteedom  to  true,  and  nece»ity  u.  liitoe.    If  a  «»rf  **" 
{^  that  he  could  not  help  picking  our  pocke^  we 
AoS  at  once  treat  hto  .plea  a.  unwwthy  of  consider*- 
^    AU  of  n.  *«w  that  no  ovetwhebning  necewQr 
conWiainedhimtodoso.  ■>  •, 

Mr  heit  point  to,  that  tf  we  are  respomible, «  m»t 

befiM  agents    On  .thto  wbject  »  number  of  SUl^oe*- 
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Ilaye  hren  |K:atter6d  widely.     Before  fl  caii^a(!^aiice<  a^ 
ttep^  I  mittt  dear  them  away.  ,.    *   '  <K  V  ' 

Firvt  then,  let  qi  inquire  what  we  mean*  when,  wt 
assert  that  nnen  are  Free  agents ;  or  as^he  .same  thing  it 
expressed  in  books,  when  we  affirm  the  doctrine  (^  thcT' 
freedom  of  the  will.  -.     .  '   c-        «>  • 

When  we  assert  that  we  aw.  frfc  ^cnt?,  we  by  .no 

-yfoeans  intend  whatiour  oppoijients  chafge^  wiUi  lURrni^^ 

^'ing,  that  the  human  wiU.iji  unfettereif  by  CQndidoni,  or. 

f  that  a  man  can  cail  up  any  (tfWng  he  pleases,  by  merely 

.  willlhg  to  do  so.  Still  Hess  do  we  assert  that  fi^odq^Ji 
the  same  thing,  as  caprice.  C^  ^t\  contrary,, I  rtauliiy 
admit  .that  oui<.  freedom  h  lii^ited  :by  a  variety.  iJ/Lj^- 
diti^.  „  We  are  only  $ble  to  fove  a  thing>hich  d^ir 
mond  nature  feels  to  \yt}oyAy,  >Vhat  it  pronounces  to. 
be  right,  ^dly,  and  g<K!d,po  bare  act  oC  our.  wills^^can 
enable,  usr  to  think  wrong.'    Also,  within  certaisi  limits, 

**'the  acts  of  our  intellects  Afe.  riiscessary.  We  have  no 
freedoin  to  cho<^e;whethef  we  wilUbelieve  that  two.  and 
two  mak^  fpur.     Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  igtioranoe  is 

^•(piedmes  w;ilfiil,aiid  therefore  voluntary:  Education, 
tnental  constitution,  and  various  other  things,  exercise  a 
modifying  influence  op  pjirrespqnsibiKty.     -^^   '      ^    - 

Nor  is  it  true  that  tfie  assertion^  the  frefedpm  of  the 
will  is  equivalent  to  the  ^ffiimatioF^that  we  are  capable 

-of  acting  indepen4ently'of  reasons  or  motives.    A  being 
,who  acts  without  reason,  renounces  his  rationality. 
What  tiien  do  we  mean  when  w<t  affirm  that  we  are 

\free  agents?  We  assert  that  we  possess  a:  power  of 
choosing  betw<ie({  the  various  seasons  i^hich  present  them- 
selves to'our  Thirds ;  thatthcse  do  not  exert  a  necessaiy 
influence  on  us  in  compelling  us.t^ac^op>  an4  that 
motivei  differ  from'  eacb  other^ot  oflf^iji  degree,  tiut  in 
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kind.  ^  We  mean  therefor^,  when  we  ateert  thit  we  arc 
the  free  ciuset  of  our  own  actions,  that  we  are  capable 
of  exerting  a  rational  choice  on  the  varioui  motivea 
presented  to  us,  that  we  Can  select  those  which  our 
Judgment  approves,  and  banish  the  rest  from  our  con- 
sideration. 

Secondly  :  the  next  point  of  my  proof  is,  that  where 
there  is  no  freedom  to 'act  or  to  forbear,  there  can  b«-iiO 
responsibifity.  The  proof  of  this  rests  on  our  instinctive 
feeling  that  we  canijot  be  responsible  for  kn  actiiji'n  or  an 
event  over  which  we  can  exert  no  choice.  We  measure 
responsibility  by  the  praise  or  blame  which  we  attach  to 
actions.  We  are  incapable  of  praising  or  blaming^  what 
we  cannot  help.  Who  ever  blamed  a  stone  for  falling, 
or  a  fire  for  burning  ?  It  is  true  that  when  «  stone  un- 
expectedly hurts  us,  under  the  influence  of  jwission  m% 
may  give  it  k  kick ;  but  the  moment  we  recover  pur 
rational  self-possession  we  free  it  from  all  responsibility. 
In  one  word,  we  bestow  praise  or  blame  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  voluntariness  of  the  action. 

Let  us  take  another  illustration.  If  somcr  one  were  to 
hit 'either  of  us  a  blow  on  the  face,  w/u  should  feel  indigna- 
tion at  the  person  who  inflicted  it.  But  if  another  were 
t6  take  hold  of  his  hand,  and  use  it  as  an  instrument  for 
striking  us,  our  indignation  would  be  aroused,  not  at  the 
person  whose  arm  struck  us,  but  at  the  person  who  used 
it  It  follows,  therefore,  that  voluntary  actions  only  arc 
the  subjects  of  praise  or  blame,  and  involuntary  ones  of 
neither ;  and  that  responsibility  attaches  only  to  voluntary 
actions,  and  that  for  those  which  we  cannot  help  doing 
we  are  not  responsible.  *•  ^ 

F^iom  this  a  further  cpndusion  follows,  that  for  an  act 
to  be  either  virtuous  or  vicious  it  must  be  voluntary.  An 
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action  which  we  omnot  help  doing  may  be  bnr  iad-ipU^^Ju 
fortune-^it  may  b*  even  the  subject  of  our  rcgrct-bot  it    v 
cannot  be  our  crime.      It  i»  necessary,  before  we  can 
feel  an.  action  to  be  a  crime,  that  we  should  feel  the  con-     . 
•Ciousness  that  we  might  have  avoided  doing  it,  if  wt 
had  so  chosen.;  For^  actions  of  this  kind  only  are  we 
capable  of  feeling  repenUnce.    Itk  the  same  manner  iu  v  : 
^tuntarinesi  is  essential  to  the  tdrtuousness  of  an  action.-^ 
Ho  arhount  of  mere  utility  will  make  it  such.     Mapy  ^ 
thinfes  may  be  highly  beneficial,  but^tbis  cJin  make  thenl.  *, 
neither  moral  nor  virtuous,'  Thus  the  Thames  is  highly"-^ 
beneficial  to  the  inhabitants  of  London,  but  no  one  would 
tlj^k  of  pritising  it  for  its  good  Qualities.     But  when 
Captoin  Knowles  stood  at  his  post  of  duty  at  the  sacnftcc  ; ' 
of  his  life,  we  at  once  recognize  the  grandeur  of  the  isct,   \j 
ilthbugh  it  seems  to  have.beeiv  attended  vith  no  bene- 
ficial result    Why  this  difference  between  the  c^ses? 
The  Thames  cannot  help  bestowing  the  benefits  which  H; 
c6nfejs.-  Captain  Knowles,by  playing  the  coward;  ,or»il 
some  might  say,  by  a  wi»c  self-love,  might  hayc  teVed  hit 
life.     But  he  voluntarily  chose  fe- sacrifice  it  at  the  pOlt 
of  duty.    Shall  we  affirm  the  position  Qf  the  atheist,  and 
uiy  that  thju^hames  will  continue  for  centuries  to  be 
the  unconscious  benefactor  of  the  mh^itantij  o?  London, 
»  and  that  all^which  was  great  and  noblA  Capt^n  Khowtei 
was  in  the  space  of  five  minutes  ^^^uced  to  nothing  fa^ 
the  ocean  Wvcs  I    Yet  such  must  be  the  result,  if  there 
be  no  God/and  (or  map  iM>  hereafl^r. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  maa  is  impelled  by  a  set  of 

impulses,  over  which  he  can  exert  no  choice,  his  actions 

can  possess  no  moral  quality.    The  highest  act  of  sejf- 

i^aacrifice,  the  most  unselfish  promptings  of .  benevolence,. 

the  most  disinterested  punmit  oCtwth,  would  have  no 
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moM  value  Ihan  the  falling  of  a  •tonU.    The  Inttinctijr. 
prompting,  of  our  moral  nature  refuse  to  assign  to  the 
fell  of  a  stone  in  any  particular  way  the  idea  of  v.rtue. 
Why  U  this?    Because  the  stone  cannot  help  faUmg  aa 
it  doet.      It  might  have  Wlen  within  half  an  inch  of 
our  heads,  and  by  thii  we  may  have  escaped  the  fracture 
of  our  skulls.    The  atheist  would  say,  How  lucky  it  w^ 
that  it  fell  thus ;  or  the  Christian,  By  what  a  merciful 
•providence  have  I  escaped  i  but  neither  would,  assign 
praiiie  or  virtue  to  the  stone.    When,  however,  we  con- 
Template  an  act  of  self-sacrifice,  like  that  of  Captain 
■  Knowles,  we  at  once  assign  to  it  the  highest  praise,  as 
preeminently  great  and  noble.     Why  the  difference? 
Beckuse  what  Captain  Knowles  did  Was  a  pure  act  of 
hU  free  choice.     He  had  before  him  the  alternative  of 
following  the  dicutea  of  hi.  lojyer  nature  and  thereby 
laving  his  life;  but  he  chose; to  obey  thf  higher  Jair 
of  duty,  and  to  «icrifice  life  in  obedience  to  »ta^demands. 
He  ha.  thus  realiwd  tl^c  language  of  Jesus  Chnst,     He 
th^t  loycth  his  life  Shalt  lose  it,  but  he  that  hateth  hii 
life  for  my  wke  .hall  Mve  it  to  life  eternal." 

My  argument  therefore  stands  a«  follow. :  Mankind 
htv/awerted  with  unanimous  voice  that  certaan  action, 
are  virtuous  and  vicious.  But  they  can  be  neither,  unless 
men  are  voluntaiy,  agent..  AUjvolunUry  agency  in- 
volves responsibility.  Men  therefore  fee  themselves  to 
be  responsible.     It.  modifications  I  will  consider  pre- 

"^TOrdiy  t  it  is  ah  «^«al  princiihe  in  the  teaching  of 
Atheism,  that  t4iere  existed  nothing  inthe  original  state  of 
vhe  universe  but  matter,  force,  and  law,  and  that  neither 
aiind  nor  rational  volition  had  in  k  any  existence,  or 
have  exerted  any  influence  in  its  formation.    lU^law.  art 
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necff  sary.  and  never  have  been  and  narcr  could  have^beai 
otherwUe  than  they  are.  ^ow  theh  have  the»e  been  ableto 
«fvolve  the  phenomena  qf  moral  action  ?     How  can  nece*-  , 
ury  lawt  evolve  the  power  of  choice,  the  essential  idea  of 
which  is  an  ability  to  act  independently  of  thtir  control? 
It  follows,  therefore,  if  man  i»  the  nece«ary  outcome  of 
matter,  force,  and  Uw,  arid  nothing  more  ^t  hemuit 
b«  incapable  of  f  irtu*  or  vice,  prabe  or  blame.    ||^  we 
know  as  a  fact  that  he  is  capable  of  these.    Therefore 
.>f^  infer  that  the  theory  d>at  man  has  ongtoated  out  of 
these,  and  nothing  more,  must  lie  untrue  ;  and    hat  there 
must  be  a.  falUcy  cither   in  the  premises  with  Which 
we  have  started,  or  in  the  ii^fercnces  which  we  have 

'  drawn  ftora  theBO.  -    i-i       '^^   # 

V    But  it  has  beea  objected,  Ow  powers  of  wWlng  and  of 
choice  arc  only  the  results  of  particular  arrangcracnu  of  . 
particles  of  matter,  and  that  the  .brain  secretes  Volition 
like  a  glaiid  does  saliva.,    I  own  that  I,  am  incapable  of 
comprehending  what  thwe  who  Hflce  this  mii^^^  , 
■  really  mean,  ok  whether  they  mean  anything  at  alL  Wfcat  I 
kWs  which  cannot  be  otherwise  than  they  are,  matter 
devoid  of  sensation  and  oCthought,  and  force  devoid  of 
jeason  and  of  will,  produce  by  their  self-evolution;  that 
which  is  capable  of  the  highest  acta  ot  self-sacnfice^and 
all  the  phenomena  of  rational  wiU  I    Gentlemen.  I  cannot 
really  bring  myself  to  believe  that  toy  one  m  thw  rooip 
seriously  thinks  thiit  the  timbers  which  compose  this  plat^ 
form,  by  any  varied  arrangement  of  their  particle^  by 
any  Application  of  motional  forces,  or  by.  the   blind- 

i    actton  of  deil  laws,  could  geacoitc  a  being  who  would  be 
dipabte  of  sacrificing  his  life  to  lavc  our. own.    Jntelli-  ^ 
gcnce  must  originate  in. intelligence,  and  not  m  non-,^ 
^t«Uigetice^  ational  acti  cannot  flow  .from;  itorcaaon, 
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v6lufitory  tcttbiit  ftbm  oecewury  Uw,  or  uMua\Hf  iiO« 

mU-Iqvc* 

But  it  will  be  obj«cted,^  How  do  we  know  that  we 
UC  volunury  agcnu  ?    1  wUl  answer  thit  quetlion.  fot  H 

it  i  reasonable  one.  .^  ..  ,  -      i„ 

^  ThrcvideBCC  ii  not  fiir  to  seek.  To  prove  it  requhret 
no  long  course  of  logical  inferences.  Our  free  agency  is 
a  matter  of  our  direct  knowledge.  There  is  no  truth  ' 
of  which  we  have  greater  ceruiiity.  Our  consciousneM 
directly  testifies  to  the  fact.  Whenever  we  act,  we  know 
that  it  is  in  our  power  either  to  do  it  o*  to  forbear. 
Nine  hundred  and  ninety  nine  out  of  every  thousand  ol 
mankind  habitually  assert  this  in  the  language  which  they 
uie.  If  there  is  an  odd  one  iri  a  thousand  wbo  does  not 
(which  I  greaUy  doubtX  he  may  full  weS  be  Aoked  with 
thoae  who  are  born  either  blind  or  deaf.  Even  the  man 
who  by  the  aid  of  a  number  of  intellectual  puisles  hat 
persuaded  himself  into  a  belief  in  necessity,  acto  on  the 
principle  that  he  and  all  other  men  areiree. 

Let  me  illustrate  tlie  argument  by  an  example.  We 
are  each  of  us  certain  that  it  is  by  a  simple  act  of  our 
choice  that  we  have  come  here  this  evcnixig.  We  are 
cerUin  that  after  each  step  on  the  road  it  #as  in  our 
power  to  have  turned  back.  By  a  mere  exertion  of  my 
wUl  it  ia  in  my  power  not  to  deliver  another  line  of  thit 
lecture,  or  to  make  any  substitution  I  please  in  the  wordt 
and  sentences.  Each  of  you  feeU  certoin  tiMt  it  entirely 
depends  on  yourselves,  whether  you  will  sit  here  and 
listen  another  minute.  Inhere  are  no  facU  of  which  we 
are  morccertain  than  these.  -  The  table  kere  before  me 
cannot  help  being  what  it  is,  and  domg  what  U  doek 
We  caa  In  thii  power  a  man  differs  from  a  machine. 
A  machine  exeru  no  control  over  iU  own  actiont  j  we, 
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^  within  certam  clear  and  <leftniie  Ifmitt.  ^   CerUiii  fti«| 

^t  cLlor.  wnTely  bc^yond  our  control,  m.  for  miunce, . 
rJ^oriS^krour  live,  dei^cnd.  M  the  motion  of  our 

h^retf  Itmd  the«  been  made  dependent  on  our 
hearty  etc     tjau                                            impoMible.    f 
will*,  the  function.  «f  J'^^^^^Z^   noI  j»  wUh  «» 
For  the«;  we  have  w>  rctponwwmy.     i^"*j« _ 

^„w.h.tl^O,i.orth..p.rticuUrthi»g?    I  h.»e  the      , 
know  ihat  '•*'"'".'  I  ,„  therefore  certain 

o,  to  forbeu  dotag  .  P«tieul«  «0«o.      1  «n  the,*.* 

'Tr«Jixr:'::r'ofohiec.„„.«au«.a, 

.t  h.^  to  be  adduced  .g..n.t  the  fact  of  our  free  ^e«q|v 
«r*e  con«qaent  doctrine  of  our  «»:ounUbU.y  for 
■na  tne  <-°"7^  rt,ev  can  be  adduced 

our  action!,  in  the  tame  way  ■•  uwy  ""•  "«         _ 
Zi„.t  any  oAer  d.«  of  &ct^    They  are  .11  ieU  of 
Syt^cllP"''^     Butallrea«,n,ng.wfijchcon«- 

/^^«   *e   facts  and  reject  the    «.«mng^     I   wUl 
♦  Inemnt  to  deal  with  lome  of  theae  difficultiei 
-     Trat  Tt  ha,  been  urged  lh.t  the  teatimony  of  con^iou- 

„e^"  a  fact  doe.  not  nuke  that  .ict  c«t«a    Thu.  »m. 

S«.oni  would  teU  it.  that  we  tave  no  certain evdence 0< 

Sentence  of  thi.  materUl  uble  before  ».,  !>««««•• 

^SLk  ttot  we  Me  it    You  do  not,  My  they  «e  the  uMe 

iiiU  elTNay.  more ;  thi.  form  «  no;h.ng  more  thM  , 
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ft  IMbiiiiK  on  t»w  rethit  of  f«»f  tT«  J  t^  «*«>  <** 
pointing  untlrrgocii  a  further  rooilifkatum  by  iht 
pcraiMcnt  pwwrf  of  lh«  mind.  It  ii  »  nief*  dcliwioo, 
therefore,  that  you  ict  «  m»t«i»l  Ublc.  All  lli*t  you 
•re  really  conwioui  of  U  a  menUl  |>en«pti<«i,  ami  it  If 
^lliili  unccftatn   wh«th€f  th«fl^4l-4Uiiy   outward  reality 


CORwponding  thereto. 

I  reply  that  aAer  all  thia  rtaaooing,  •oroe  portiona 
of  which  nwy  be  ditricuU  to  aitiwer,  w«  tnatincttv^ 
return  to  the  conviction  that  this  table  it  «  materiai| 
flxiating  thing,  quite  independent  of  our  preceptiona  of 
iti  and  aa  auch,  th#|ticking  of  our  bare  toei  againat  it 
%rill  be  attended  with  discomfort.  ITie  objector  will 
lay  the  leniation  it  only  an  idea.  Still  I  return  to  the 
instinctive  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  existcncA  of  the 
material  Uble,  although  I  cannot  answer  all  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  the  fact  of  ita  existence  is  attended. 
But  this  difficulty  is  powerless  against  the  fact  that  our 
conlciousnesa  ii  a  true  witness  to  our  freedom.  I'he 
objector  fully  admits  that  our  minds  really  perceive 
certain  (jualities  which  we  suppose  to  exist  in  the  table. 
The  only  doubt  raised  is  as  to  whether  the  external  toble 
corresponds  to  these  mental  perceptions.  It  Ii  BOl 
attempted  to  be  denied  that  we  actually  perceive  them, 
and  so  far  they  arc  true  (acti.  In  the  same  manner  it  is 
an  equally  true  fact  that  we  are  conscious  that  we  arc 
free  agenU.    We  therefore  must  be  free. 

This  objection  may  be  made  to  aMumc  a  more 
specious  form.  It  is  urged  th*t  our  consciousness  ia 
fioquently  mistaken  as  to  the  reality  of  facU.  Thus  it  by 
no  means  follows  because  men  think  that  they  have 
seen  a  ghost,  (hat  they  have  really  seen  one.  Again,  one 
pKm  says  that  his  consciousncsa  tells  him  that  a  particnlar 
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I  fl  bitn  witiMM  to  the 
it,  ihAt  in  this  Utttr 
inference  which  i«  dim«« 


k  that  o«r  cowcioutnowi  m  not  reti*tri»  ^^ 

I  tBiwtf  ftrtl.  that  th«  Iwiinaooy  of  999  «H  of  «ftrf 

thouumd  of  n«nk.mi  '""^V^^^  '^^^^'^^IS^ 
truth  i  .ml  tluit  of  the  oht  AWMMlWu  tf ,rW«W» 
lo\*.f.Ue,  Ifthi.bnot«>.wm.y«wUgi^up 
thi  inciutfY  into  truth  aJtogethet.  ^^ 

%ui  JoMidly :  ih«  ob)ectio«  It  founded  Wi  •  ptlp^ 
fmlUcv  It  confountU  »-nwc«fi  our  connctoumew  «ntl 
the^ct  exlcm*l  to  it     Wh.lc  our  cxMlK.ouncs.  n«y  liol 

be  w  «utc<l»*t«  '««'»«*••  ^^^  *^«  ^^'^  *^  '^  "?*  5^ 
it  muit  l»c  »o  as  to  the  ifuth  of  itt  own  pwcepOoni.    The 


ili^who'alhrm.  that  he  ii  comKriou^dgjjceing  •  ghoit 
•tatei  a  true  fact,  that  hi»  mind  perc.WW'or 


Pone,  although 
he  imy  be  undci  a  deluaion  as  to  Us  cxtcmai  reality. 
The  man  who  mistakes  a  red  object  for  a  yellow  one, 
actually  percei^ea  it  yellow.  la  a  similar  nmixner  when 
the  mind  testifies  to  the  fact  of  its  own  freedom,  U 
testifies  to  the  truth  of  an  intenuil  perception  which  in 
this  case  has  nothing  external  coropohding  toU.  respect- 
ing  which  deception  Is  poasible.  Aa  there»rc  we  ar« 
conscious  that  we  are  free,  and  th«  con«:iousness  tesu- 
act  to  a  fact,  we  m^st  be  free.  ... 

The  next  obiection  which  I  have  to  answer  la  that 

,  men  are  actuated  by  motivea ;  that  these  vary  m  pow«r  |,  * 
that  in  the  struggle  between  them,  the  moat  powerful 
must  prevail  \  and  therefore  the  assertion  that  we  ar« 
masteri  of  our  own  actions  is  an  absurdity.  •         _ 

—  First  •  the"  objection  involves  the  foUomng  fallacy;  It; 
presupposes  that  6ur  mojivea  are  separate  things  (ronfc 
ourselves,  and  can  exert  in  ua  a  power  of  comp^Ulloll.  . 
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tBu't  they  are  not  separate  from,  but  a  portion  of  ourwlvc*. 
A  motive  mean,  a  reason  which  acts  on  the  mind,  and 

DothinK  else. 

Scc^dly:  the  assertion  that  motives  vary  m  power, 
and  that  the  most  powerfiil  mtist  invaiiably  prevail,  con- 
tains a  multitude  of  fallafiea.  '  ■ 

I  fully  concede  that  whefiever  we  act,  we  ha^c  some 
reasons  or  motives  which  uiBe  us  lo  actio. ;  but  these 
cannot  be  put  into  a  pair  of  scales,  and  weighed  one 

-asaiiUlt  the  other.  A  mass  of  iron  of  a  certam  weight  we 
c«#t  lift  ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  an  impulse 
of /certain  character  we  <annotd:esis^ 

^  The  fallacy  arises  from  confoinding  together  our 
.  i«>tive6  ^nd  the  pleasures  with  which  particular  kmds 
of  actions  are  attended.  Bat  eve.  here  it  is  impossible 
to  weigh  the  force  of  diflferent  kinds  ctf  pleasure  by  a 
corJ^M  measure.  Pleasures  differ  in  qufy  a.  we  11 « 
in  Quantity.  The  pleasmr*  which  attends  4  great  in- 
SllS  Lrtion,  -d  tha*  of  drinking  oneself  drunk, 
differ  wholly  in  Tmd.  U  estimated  by  its  mtensity, 
the  pkasurc  which  a  wri  ^can  attain  >y  a  combina- 
tioo  of  cluttony  and  drunkenness  k  a  tiiig^  day  may 
^^tW  e'xcejwhat  he  would  d«.e  from  ^  menUl 
Sooumtioo.  Still  th«  exists  a  power  withm  us  of 
chooilkig  the  fcigher  pursuit,  and  desp»ing  tl»c1ower 

Thc^ertion  that  we  are  necessarily  impelled  by  the 
amount  of  pleasure  with  which  our  actios  are  J^oraj 
Zed  cont^  the  inost  palpable  facts^  ^»^^^?^ 
Tsay  that  the  mart,^  U, impelled  *•  his  acts  ^self- 
sacrifice  by  consideration,  of  pleaswe.  I  apperi  to  your 
^oninse.  A  m«  gi^  hi.  bodyto  theJ>urn^ 
Ze,  «)oner  th^  deny  the  dictates  of  his  comcicnce^^ 
AnoAer  drinks  himself  d^unk,  to   gratify  the  lowest 
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^tlte.  of  hi.  nature.    »«  ^»^  ^^^  "^"  >^J^         , 
rhTmotivts  of  these  ?    Who  will  presume  i<x  «*y  thit 
he  pTlre  of  the  martyr  exceed.  ^^  of  the  drunka^j    : 
It  Obviously  iinpo..iUe  to  mea.ure  the  motive,  which 
imoel  them  by  «ny  common  .tandard  of  quantity;  or      , 
Tsly  ttrthe  mJtyr  U  impelled  to  hi.  «^tyrd.tn  ^y    , 
Tself-love  over  which  he  could  exert  «o  oontt-ol.    The 
truth  i.,  that  the  philosophy  which  ^eache.  tha^we  are 
the  mere  creatures  of  physical  law.  and  that  virtue  «  ^^ 
only  a  modification  of  .elfishne..,  leairc  hule  room  for 

"*  U^n'bi  objfected  that  the  martyr  is  animated  by  the 
tope  of  being  compensated  for  his  sufferings  m  the  wotld 
to  come;  and  that  ke  suflfers  to  obuin  *  K^e*^  «ood       ^ 
o^  to  avJid  a  greater  pain.    I  sha^  not  dispute  tliat  hope 
helps  to  support  hia^  in  hi.  agony.     But  mightier  .up.     , 
port  than  disunt  hope-evcry  motive  which  can  be  sum- 
Sioned  tobear  on  the  mi»d-is  necessary  to  support  him  m 
this  deadly  struggle.     It  i.  certain  that  the  numbers  of 
lho.e  who  have  died  in  tortua  .to  testify  tMcir  belief  or 

atheism  have  been  few.  \      '^^ '        -.i.^.  1a 

Let  us  take  a  case  nearer  Tiomc.     An  artisan  wishes  td 
eJevatc  his  condition,  and  to  sechis  wife  and  femUy  happy     " 
and  comfortable..    Tp  «&ot  this,  he  .ubmiU  to  yanou.  , 
actsof«5lf-Mcrifice.    AnoAec,  nrtent  on  sdl^u^dmlgence 
expends  «veiything  on  hi.  own  bodily  gralificatinn.   WiU 
'anVone  teH  me  that  the  former  nf  these  i.  the  nece^ 
-  sa^  prey  of  a  *e^  of  motives  whkh-he  cinnot  resist? 
Couldnot  thti  prudent  «an  be  imprudent,  if  he  so  willed, 
ortbe^verse?    Iti.  clear  that  iifn  man i.  the  davc  of  his 
steongestimpiike,  totolk  of  resisting  a  temptation  is  an  . 

absnrdiw.'  How  am  I  resistit,  if  I  d(?  «»*, f^^^".*^ 
«ower'<sf8elfcontrol?  ^The  jKwer  w*«<#  wc^i^aiiertJoa- i^ 
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Ibly  powess  of  resiiting  and  struggling  againt^t  tempution, 
although  in  many  men  it  may  be  weak,  provei  that  we 
arc  in  possession  of  freedom,  and  that  therefore  we  are 

responsijble.  '  u        u 

I  by  no  means  wish  to  deny  that  many  men  have  be? 

come  the  slaves  of  habits,  which  in  a  certain  sense  arc 

irresistibtc.     There  is  a  state  of  degradation  mto  which 

"    human  nature  u.  capabl^of  sinking  under  the  mfluencc  of 

habits  of  long  and  confirmed  vice.    To  take  a  very  tdluig 

*  instance:  Of  all  vices,  perhaps  i*he  is  more  difficult 
idgfere  than  xxJnfirmed  drunkenness.  .4^  a  very  ad- 

•^d  stage  of  it,  the  power  gf  moral  seH»!straint  seems 
to  be  almost,  if  not  entirely  gone.  The  sight  of  the 
bottle,  nay,  even  the  thought  of  it,  acting  on  a  state  of 
miseqitele  restlessness  and  ennui,  inflames  his  whole  being 
to  madness.  Something  simUar  takes  place  m  all  stages 
of  advanced  vice.  WUl  it  be  pretended  from  this  that 
man  has  no  responsibility?    I  admit  diat,  m  the  ^case 

*  J2fore  us»,the  power  of  self-command  has  become  almost 
.    destroyed    iBut  how  came  this  state  of  things  about? 

Has  it  not  been  the  result  of  the  drunkard's  own  vo- 
luntary  agency?  Has  he  not  made  himself  what  he  is 
by  the  gradual  formation  of  evil  habits?  Is  he  not  there- 
fore responsible  for  their  formation  ? 

An  old  heathen  moralist  could  tell  us  that  no  man  be- 

'  aune  sunk  into  a  ifliite  of  utter  baseness  on  a  sudden.  I 
by  no  means  deny  that  it  is  possible  for  a  m^  to  sink 
into  a  state  in  whifch  h«llmost  says,  "  EvU,  be  thou  my 
«K)d."  Ceitain  it  is  that  habitual  vifce  can  so  lower  the. 
moral  principles,  that  degrade*nian  fails  to  see  the«va 
of  wickedness  and  crime.  <-The  power  of  habit  is  mighty 
in  man,  in  its  influence  both  for  good  afcd  for  evil.    It 

4  eltvatcfhimhighj  it  causes  him  to  sin^  low.    But  the. 
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qqesiion  «,  how  doellie  get  thus  ?    Is  it  by  anjr  incviU- 
blc  necessity  Fhich  man  is  powerless  to  avert?  N      _ 

1  fully  admit  that  a  sUte  of  confined  evil  w  •  thing 
tcrriblic  in  its  consequences,  and  that  the  force  of  habi 
exerts  a  modifying  influerice  on  responsibility,  though  it 
cannot  supcrsedtl     Human  nature  is  mysteriously  and^ 
wonderfully  made.     Men,  by  an  ii^definitc  progress  m 
goodness,  can  becdi^e  elevated  to  a  height'  which  ^ 
almost  set  th«  power  sfi  temptation  at  defiance      By 
progress  in  evil  they  am  sink  to  a  state  of^degrad'Mion 
in  which  their  powers  of  "resistance  arc  reduced  almost 
to  nothing.     Under  th«f*  Influence  of  acquired  *abit,  an 
'  action  which  was  once  verygdifficull.  can  be  performed, 
not  only  easily,  but  almost  instinctively.    You  who  are 
engaged  in  any  kind  of  mechanical  occupation  are  well 
'  acquaiiited  with  the  nature  0f  this  power,  in  the  dexterity 
which  it  confers  on  you  in  the  m  of  your  instrument^ 
Under  its  influence  complicateractions  are  performed 
instinctively,  with  almos^the  rapidity  of  thought,  and  with 
an  ease  to'Which'ta  unskilled  workiflpn  is  a  stranger.     I 
do  not  think  that  any  of  you^upposc  that  the  possession 
ofUis  poweris  at  all  inconsistent  with  your  free  agency. 
It  does  not,  however,  lie  witiiin  thi  scop^  of  the  present 
lecture  to  consider  whether  tiic  power  of  habits  is  or  is  J 
not  a  desirable  one.     I  accept  it  as  a  fact,  and  readily 
admit  that  when  a  man  has  formed  habits  pf  evil,  hii 
powers  of  resistance  have    become  grektly  impaired: 
e^.,  when  a  man  has  yielded  himself  to  the  dominion  of 
rage,  he  is  frequently  hardly  responsible  for  his  actions. 
But  the  real  question  at  is^e  is,  what  has  brought  him 
into  this  stsite?    Is  he  not  himself  the  cause  of  his  own 
degradation  ?   If  so,  he  is  still  responsible.   • 
^^.  But  it  will  be  objected  that  a  great  ^umber  of  men 
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,re  bom  with  l«d  quJitic,   perhap,  with  •««diu^ 
?cnd«cic.  to  particular  »ic«  »,  for  example.  »me«« 

bom  with  naturally  b«l-  t«npe« :  »"•«".  "'^""^ 
o,  at  lUst  vety  early  devdop^  oppoarte  endencie.. 
:UbJ^l  punuit  of  what  i.  good  ,70.  "f'";-; 
r.™ri»tlvi  taay.  I  «hink  it  indisputable  that  there  «  a 
^rr.ri,;"^h.  menul  conatituuon.  of  dillf  |*nt  m«  r 

t^^  !,  1m5  that  it  displays  itKlf  from  the  eariieat  dawn 

^'*     TftUr  i^»^n.     So  J  thi.  modifies,  but  doe.  not 

W  rel^sibility.    These  evil  qualitiej  a.  they  «.». 

*  disXy  he*..lves  in  human  nature,  «e  withm  our  power 

•  ?rK,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  each  of  u.  to  do  «. 
m^%ion  becomes  ungovernable,  .t  ■»•>«»)''*« 
Sof'lTom.ed  habit.    I  never  saw  a  boy  whose. en.p« 

«,H,«.llv  had  as  to  be  ungovernable.     Nay,  m 

:^,':hrS^'.^tL  acquire/considerable  strength 

tough  indulgence,  it  a*  be  restained  by  a  strong  exer- 

?!!Xhe  will     I  have  known  a  man,  whose  b»rst.  of 

>  •    ™^io„  in  w"  own  family  were  excessive.  Who  was  a, 

!^ruv>th  as  oil  before  the  world. 
X*h"ljec.ion  has  been  urged,  ^hat  we  are  «,  oom-  . 

ple\Sy  Uie  creatures  of  our  birth  andU  education,  that 
we  S.  be  responsible  r^ither  for  ourlchar^cter.  nor  our 
Tcti^  I  wUlput  the  case  as  strong  aifinstkesponsibhty 
Tt^,  ««1  VcrtaBS  I  shaU  do  sJ\mp4  cle»r  y  X  I 

form.    WewiU  suppose  that  *  child  1.  born  a  naOv^of 
SlLl     I  take  SSs  panjcular  instance,  .because  U)rd 

as  a  race,  are  the  greatest  liars  on  earth.    Wtet,  «ys  te. 

the  Greek  is  to  the  European,  the  Asiatic  js  to  the  Greek, 

-     Id  Se  anjalese  lo  the  Asiatic..     We  wOt  «appo^ 

•        'IC  a  child  i.  bom  and  educated  in  the  mond  and  wtel- 
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Icctual  life  of  this  ^e;  can  he  be  reipoiirfbte  for  hli 

charatter?  '.        .  . 

Or  take>nothcT  Ins^hfcei  A  child  u  bom  in  a  family 
of  thicv6«r  the  family  associate  only  with  persona  of 
the  same  description,  and  he  lives  in  the  moral  atmo*. 
phei^  of  plunder,  and  ultimately  becomes  a  thief ;  can  we 
hold  stick » one  wsponsibil?"       :'  ,  .  •  -^      , 

•|  aniwer  that,  in  both  cases,  ftsponslbility,  though 
gr^tly  modified,  is  not  destroyed.  The  effects  of  habit- 
ually breWhing  an  impure  moral  atmosphere,  and  of  an 
evil  eduotion,  arc  frightful  to  contemplate.'  Still  it  is 
n<i'aifact  that  "evcT  o?*^ '^^^  '•  ****™  *"^  brought^  up 
under  vicious  influences  ineviubly  becomes  a  bad-lnan. 
Jt  soroitimes  happens  that  the  sense  of  the  evil  conduct 
of  parents,  apd  of  the -society  in  which  one  has  lived, 
tuwis  m'  ^an  strongly  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  n6t 
a7ew  eases  men  have  seen  their  fathers'  sins,  |^  have 
turned  fiwn  them,|p^  have  not  done  after  thcswibomi-  _ 
.lUons.  '  irthis  iivtre  not  so,  the  reform  of  society,  a^er  * 
i(  has  attained  a  certain^/.«tagc  of  corruption,  Would  be 

ipcless,  and  the  only  meam*^  staying  its  progress  wdtild.: 
to  cuf  it  off  from  the  earth.  "J^  ' 

What  eflT^  have  these  gortsidietationPRi  iridividiSSI 
responsibility?  '  They  modify,  but  do  not  destroy  it 
The  Judge  Gf  all  the  edrth  will  hold  a  man  accountable' 
for\what  he  has,'  and  not  for  what  he  has  not    Nothing  t 
bcit\His  Jill*penietrating  «;ye  can  thoroughly  disentangle 
the  complicated  wtb  bf  human  actions,  and  estimate  the 
exlu±  good  or  evil  in  human  con^ct    1  thinit  this  is  one 
pf  thc\stTOngest  arguments  for  the  being  of  *  God ;  for  if  \ 
there  b6  none,  and  if  tfiere  be  no  hereafter,  heitj]^  the  * 
individual  nor  society  can  estimate  at  their  right  value 
the,  vanous  circumstaopes  which  modify  our  respoor- 
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mUc^  the  primary  cQUSCiouMieit  df    v^^, 
^,^  i^  hu«*n  t!ho«|H     Eviinin 
S;«;dstatc.of«>ctctyf.anha.«««e 

^W%^  Wt  «mali'one--of  di«:rimi|^tmg  between 
^^^^#i'^r  '?'    ^  ^  \>:\«^  Wiw^er    But  bdw  db<<<  M  ««l  wheii  an 
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T  -^       ^   ''    4^  »rih  Wittier     But  haw  aoc^  nc  i^*  - — 
.  •    :fcve  urged  *»  <!i*'?^*i"!!J^,^VefflS^  afford  the 

^     i.'"S    .  „  tapS  influence  tp  tl«  P. 
a   •  niountaii»  ot  India.  cc«i,p?«d  *i« 
-^  i?   •     dl  toowihat  the  Miroalajas  are  th|e^ 
^    •'        but  Mr.  Bttckle  forgot  to  Ukeajo .« 
■  .        portant  fac^  that  before  mounW^«-^^—^^^^ 

■  .         Z  character  9^,»  P~P>Y  '^^  feppe Jtha.  M» 
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tn  att  agci,  intiabltcd  the  valteyi  of  the  Otngei  and  the, 
ipdui.  and  thus  have  never  had  the  opiwrtunity  of  teeing 
the  mighty  mountains  of  India.     What  should  we  say  of 
s ;,  ft  writer  who  would  ascribe  the  character  of  the  inhabitanta 
,of  Cornwall  to  the  icerte^y  around  Ben  Nevis?    Until 
>   fecu  are  cprrcctly  stated  I  need  not  occupy  your  time  m 
'refuting  theories  founded  on  them. '  The  influencet  of 
^^^climate,  etc.»  ei;prt  a  modifying  influence  oij  man  ;  but  to 
assert  that  they  make  him  what  he  is,  or  that  they  nul- 
lify his  responsibility,  is  absurd. 

A  great  number  of  writer*  in  the  present  day  call  on  us 
to  believe  that  our  freedom  b  crushed  beneath  the  pret. 
sure  of  a  number  of  hard  invariable  laws,  which  we  are 
powcriess  alike  to  modify  or  control     These  invite  us  to 
renounce  our  belief  in  the  freedom  of  our  actions,  at  the' 
bidding  of  wMfe  you  may  have  heard  called  the  science 
of  statistics.    Staticians  teU  us  that  numerous  class^^ot 
actions  recur  in  nearly  the  same  numbers  year  by  year,  m- 
proportion  to  the  total  number  of  the  population.    T^us 
the  number*  of  murders  committed  year  by  year  are  a^d 
10  vafflin,ttA»j>ro|iitiAi.    The  same  is  asserted  of  suicide 
^4|P»ft*ie7^  NaV,  we  are  told  that  the   ' 

,  gl»lt>inciple  of  iiarrttg)!  is  subject  to  the  sanie  law. 
%  the  nam^  ^f  such  facts  w^e  invited  lb  believe  that 
human  actions  ^are  governed  %  as^v  nec|ssaflr  ^  law  ai 
,  that  of  gravitation;' .  ^"*. ':  '■■'■t^'^'  V.  j '  • "  *  '^\ ' " ' '  ■  ^" "'  ^  ^^  ''''.  ■  •'"'' '  ■  * '  ■ 
This  objection  presetjri  at  first  ^ght  so  great  an    , 
'   amount  of  plausibility,  feat  I  m^t  give  it  a  careful 

that- the  wor<V"  ^*"  a&iused  in  the  ^ 

nbiguous.     The  Bjukfe  ^'5Miiy^*^»  *^  *^*^ 
n«The  Reign  of  L^w,"  tells  us  that  this 
by  philosophers  in  five  diffeirent  senses,/ 
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'  "  ti#i  w«  Miy  «*»•«  •  ''•^i**'  ^  In  »ccord»nce  with  the  Uw 
pf  graviuition,whlch  ii  impwiied  on  all  matter.  A  4tatt<  laft 
mUA  111  that  s  murder  took  place  in  a<;cordance  with  tht 
ip^oT  averagee.  It  U  ^t  evident  that  there  U  nothing 
-to  common  between  thew  two  cxpretttons,  but  the  word 
'fftowr  To  infer  that  an  action  that  ocoira  in  confj^nmty 
^  rbw  of  avcra^  i»  neceawy,  becauie  on«  ^i^ 
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%ki»  pl«ce  in  confonnitf  irith  that  of  graviutjoitf  te.     - 
j«<iuiret<ily  cJonmiqp  tenw  to  see  thai  the  reasoning  il     v 

i.  The  objection  that  wc  can  predict  an  »ctlo<»  \iif'f\ 
the  aid  of  statistical  tables,  and  therefore  that  su<;h  ao^r 
tiont  must  obey  a  necessary  law,  involves  a  g|bss  fallacf. 
What  is  meant  is,  that  if  we  take  Jarge  numbers  of  men, 
we  may  b«  tolerably  sure  that  a  ceruin  nuinbcr  of  thcB| 
will  do  a  particular  act    But  if  we  were  to  apply  thia 
principle  to  any  particular  man,  and  say  that  he  would 
do  a  particuUr  act,  it  would  only  turn  out  tree  by  a 
lucky  guess.    Thus,  it  is  tolerably  certaiii  «^*  ^TO^^  .C 
five  out  of  every  thousand  men  wftl  dW  te  ifty  |W<^ 
year.    But  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  uftCfftiUii  whether 
this  or  that  particular  person  will     I  ask  you  to  obsertt , 
that  no  such  uncertainty  prevaiU  in  the  reWltf  of  the 
laws  of  nature.    We  are  not  tolerably  ccrtani  as  tp  these 
results,  but  absolutely  so.     We  do  not  coftdude  that 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-five  stones  out  of  a  thousand 
will  drop' to  the  ground,  if  we  let  them  fell,  but- that  each 
'  one  wOL  There  b  th«r#rc  no  parallel  whatever  between  , 

die  two «»»«.:; •-'^■i---^  :"  .■;a:.:*.-;''^^ ■>  ■  -"f^":'--  .■    \\J^  ■ . 

X  The  ioollcdlawi  of  »vefige«  are  not  mvanable. 
Strictly  spcaMpg.  therefor^  th«f  ««  not  Uwi  at  all 
It  te  not  tmfe  that  Ae  ^^  number  of  murdetu  are  com- 
ifiitted  veir  hy  year  in  nrojpoftiai  to  the  population  m 
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thii  cciuntry.  -  AU  which  can  be  a«iertctl  »•,  ihul  thty  art 
„c«ly  the  »am6.  I  wk  your  Uttemidn  W  thb  wotd  «»r<r. 
for  on  it  the  whole  forcfi  of  the  ar^uompi  dependij.  If 
they  were  th«  retuU  oT  any  neceiwry  kw,  they  muat  alway*, 

be  the  »am«  «n<lc^  «"»'^  *^"^^""**"*'***  ,    n^ 

A.  The  sutittici  do  not  count  action,  wparately  from - 

thff^ulU  produced  by  our  will.,  but  include  thetje. 
'  and  thote  6t  tvtrf  impuW  whkh  can  be  exerted  ««  »«  ,g- 
„i„d.     It  i»  quite  po...ble  to  ^reduct  «  ftumber  o^^^^^^ 
most  (brtuitoui  eventt  to  a  lUtiiticartablf »    ^  •»//>»«  • 
we«  to  throw  up  A  penny  piece  5.OO0  »»""*«•  *"^.-^'*"?^ 
To^a^i  head,  or  ta^.,  there  i^  no  doubt  that  I  .^uld 
be  righjt  to  my  gx.cs»ing»  about  a,5oot«m«.  «v^n  though    .^^ 
i^lli  invaJi^ly  ^yhead..    ^t^^^^^::^^-^ 
be  more  absolutely  fortaitoun ;  and  to  say.that  my  nght 
g^essc*  were  the  result  of  «»y  necessary  Uw,  which  con- 
S;^  human  action.  Ill  •»/ proper  i«nie  of  that  term,  i»p    . 

^i^St.     Mr.  Buckle  till.  u.  "that  mordM 
SSSed^h  ..  much  regu|«i.y.  »d  b«x.  »  u»Uoj»  ■ 
rreUtion  to  certain  known  drcumsuneem  M  the  mov* 
mmteof  the  tide.,  and  the  roUtion  of  the  ««K.nj.' 
XtmlJ'*  &ctt?    Taking  a  la,e  numto  of  )-»r..  the 
iMr  know  "»"'«"   perpetrated    in    England 
JmouSTi  a  certmn  average,  or  to  exprew  *«  ""'^ 
toother  word.,  they  will  amount  to  one  oat  of  „  man, 

SoVd  of  *«  POP"'»"o''-  N""  '^^Jl"^-^ 
!^iS^Not  that  the  number  of  murden  whidi  wiU  be 
3hed  next  year,  o,  any  g^  year,  witt  be  ««cU, 

^M  Where  theita  the  i^W^I'wta^v- 
that  the  .cti«n.  of  men  m^tff'^ '^^"^ 
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1^^  '       '"*'     .£      .*.!--  -«^  flowuia  of  the  tid 


I- 


.^^ 


m^  '         '      ^      .»^t      -«^  flnwinii  of  the  tide*,  »«w*  ^* 
,    6.  put  what  .bout  lh«  •'^^  j^     ^^^^  we  imlk  .bout 

^i„  I  might  .pply  ^"r^\^  jhe  c«c  of  m^^ 

to  „.^leM  !«  «l>^^  ^  ou  opponent..     It  only  •v.lte 

p^I^Ur  y  »"  ^^^^'^^  Xe  ieJby  freedom  .  power  1% 
on  the  .#po.mon  that  we  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^       ^ 

i^t  cprioiounVy.  On  the  <^";*'J;  ^^^  the  verdict 
0»ehigUta.t.ofo«J|.tjonal^^^^^^  ^  ^^        ^ 

of  jurie.  teU.  ^^V^^  "'^?  ^u7uu  him.elf  i. 
•uicide  m[*  I^p*'  ^XC^ao^M  of  mind.  In  one 
under  thmfluWce  o    ^^^^'^^  ,,  Hold  the  .ov^ 

rcignty  mt^«"»»  7        ^#  ,  .^.     w      .« 

7.  I  muBt  now  draw  yoM|#^  ^,^^  considered.     We 
more  .tiurtling  ^JjMj^^^^^^a  wUh  one  of  the  most 

-  are  told  that  ^"^^^WT^^  courtship  and  marriage.  1. 
♦  delicate  «^^  "^'^^^^  wilU,  our  whims,  nor 

^      neces-il,  ^'^^t^^ZiuJ  to  do  with  this 
o^r   capnces    »^^«^  *">?    I  price  of  com  and 

"-,  i^ponant  matter    b'^^^^^^^  ^P.„^p,,^„,  Him.  I 

wage..     Lest  you  ^^^  ^^^^ ._ 

^     wai  quote  Mr.  BucWes  o  ^„^ii    contracted 

..  Even  the  number  ^^^^^^    ^  ^,he.  of  indu 

-  U  determin<^.not  by  ti^    t -perj^  .^^^.^^^,^ 

viduals.  but  by  l^<:  «*"«'^ 'f'S  „ow  known  that  mat- 
e,n  exercise  no  authonty^^^^^^^^^  to  the  price  of 

iUgc.  bear  a  fixed  ^^  ^^^"^^^^^  of  a  century  ha. 
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Cm  MumoH  RafomibiU^* 


SS 


•onal  fecUng..  lh«y  art  ^pty  reguUttd  by  tht  tycnjt 
I^n«  of  Ui«  gfPit  Jb  of  the  people  ;  no  Ihai  thit 

^     bTu  completely  coaUoUeU.  Uy  »»»«  P^  ^  ^  •^      , 

^'\:I:L7;nUemen  who  .re  contempUting  n^aj 
I^i^b^er  to  you  of  •  plice  of  """P^^J^*;^^,  - 
Y^iXt  Uke  .ny  p.in.  whatever  about  ^n,  matt^ 
it  iJ^ply  wte  of  time  to  make  "»y;ff«^«/?^^    . 
"utually  pLing-U  U  all  determined  ^r  you  Ij ^ 
over  which  you  c^an  e»ert  no  contro^.     Ai  to  u« 
tdTonle.  we  have  been  under  a  fond  delation  m 
thii»na  4hat  penwnal   influcncet,  attractions,  or  even 
!^«k^i  have  e«erted  any  influence  in  bringmg  this  matter 
Zr  To  tSIS^  that 'love  ha.  exerted  any  influence 
ovS  it  it  tU  delusion.      We  have  been  the  hopcU«  prey 
of  com  averages  and  r^itcs  of  wages.  i?W.„„ 

I  am  quite  ready  to  allow  that  every  P'^^mHT"' 
before  he  thinks  of  marriage,  ought  to  ^ons.#^«her 
his  horse  wUl  carry  double,  and  to  look  forward  to  the 
po«ble  contingency  of  iu  having  «<>  ^7  f J  °: '* 
StilW  many  people  are  not  prudent     Ireland  has  been  •. 
remlrkable  instance,  which  proves  that  l^^^'^^^^^ 
.idcrations    have  far  from  exerted  a  potent  force  on 
marriage  in  that  country.     In  the  days  of  lU  greatest 
inise.7.  nuirriage.  were  contracted  '^ij^^^i^^^Kteatest  reck^^ 
iessness.    But  when,  in  the  name  of  the  fact  that  mar- 
riages ought  to  be  contracted  with  an  eye  to  prudentul 
considerations,  and  that  many  are  «>,  we  are  asked  to 
believe  that  we  ourselves,  our  rational  wdte,  our  affcc 
tioBk  nay.  our  sentimentalities,  and  even  our  caprices, 
h^  exerted,  and   can   exert,  no  influence   over  this 
matter,  but  that  aU  has  resulted  from  the  .iron  Uw  of 
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On  Hu$MH  Rtspctuibilit^* 


u-  «•  ^  tikfd  to  beHev*  <»»»•«  «»*^ 'il 
"**^^^*!V  !1-^  m^!t  cmlulou.  or  m*nkiiid.  I  wltt 
r'l^X  trTl^  ccnain  h.rdWl^l  men 
not  MKrt  tmt  '""^  •■•  ..-MM  duriM  evCTV  month 
who  consult  .h.  «•"'"  "5^'^*:^  S^'c^  with  th. 

Th#re  it  one  quettion  Of  fuprcmc    mporwm. 
„iX.o  b.  <k..n»i»«l     ir  »-n  »  ,c.,H.n..blc  to. 

whom  U  h.  '"If""';'*  '   i_  ™  ^.  ,h,  uniwnc  co»- 
.     ir  the  principle.  <rf  .*«••"  "^  t™'  ^^   „^ifi„,ion. 

"ty^'^^^T^tr^^^  or  th.«  n.0... 
„,comp«hcn.ion(  toj^^.*.-^'-^.,:;^  i, 

ir  ^rJur?s:c.  ^.cio-.  <«  <re«,««. 

WiS^Cr^d  domin^teolver  »vblf»<» '»".''«  ■""« 
r  ijiiiid  iorcei»  wi"         .       ., '  ,,iiraw1ftri  tod  ••  «*• 


.«•■■; 
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On  Human  RtaftmikiliV' 

clulct.     Ovcwont  by  Uif  Item  foffe  oT  U^xm, 

^{\  thai  mftB  potMri«««  a  rttpoiwibility  oC  wmc  •ort 

Alihmigh  they  •mrm  that  there  U  no  evidence  that 

Ggd  e»Ut^  to  whom  man  ,ui  tccounUble  ;  they  clo  not 

4eiiy  th»t  he    it   fe.|Kin.ible  to  todtty  iinl  fc.mfelf. 

^thn  tndeiivouf  to  cmt  a  fyrtem  ol  ife^wntibihty.  on 

Jlliiwmptiottlllif  ■»!«»*««  ^'^  •  rc««m*ble  tel^ 

liilb    Tbir  Utit  «n(icftvour  to  thow  that  every  other 

nrtudpte  of  morality  it  nothinn  but  teWlovc  iraAtmutcd 

into  wme  other  form.      From  thU  It  followi  that  the 

gTantlcit  arts  of   iclftacrifice  wre  nothing    more   Own 

irantmuiaiiotii  of  lemshneia.    T»  lay  the  leait  of  \% 

ihia  b  »  moil  itartling  |)o«itioii.  « ,  . 

If  there  be  no  God»  fo  whom  I  *m  reiponilble  becauM 
I  mm  imlcbted  to  Him  for  my  exwtence  and  every  good 
thing  which  I  pOMett,  it  foUowi  that  I  can  6nbr  be  re- 
•ponsible  to  myielf  or  to  loclety,  at  fat  as  it  jHJMeMef  a 
Dowertoict  on  my  lelf  love.    The  exprcasion.  **belftg 

tesponaible    to  onetetf,"  it  to  »  •«^» /*'?»V'^"5!r 
nomer ;  for  it  mutt  tueaa  a  debt  to  onetelt    Such  debit 
memble  taking  nMey  iut  of  one  pocket,  and  putting 
It  into  •nether,     WWii  ia  taid  by  athcittt,  that  man 
h  reipontible  to  himself.  It  U  intended  that  there  are 
Mrtain  lower  principles  in  human  nature  which  ought  to 
U  obedient  to  the  higher.     But  thit  idea  of  "ought, 
concedes  the  whole  question.     Why  ought  it  to  be  to  ? 
If  giere  it  nothing  in  the  unlvene  but  matter,  Uw,  and 
force,  whence  came  thit  idea  of  ought  or  duly?     Our 
conception  of  it  it  the  opposite  to  that  of  necessary  law. 
But,  aiauming  for  argumenl't  take  a  position  which  I 
-believe  to  be  utterly  untrue,  that  all  moral  obligation  may 
V-'U  pctotvcd  into  self-love,  I  atk  what  postible  evidenco 
can  1  have  that  I  am  bound  to  tacrifice  mytclf  for  th« 
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rt ,         •    On  Human  Rtipcmihm;  W.      , 

■.  i •^» » .._ i!i»» hoiind  to  love  myKlf,  »'"' 
good  of  othci.  ?  M I  »"•  ""T  ~"7  '°  ito  Uw  of  th» 
^ght  c«.  «.cie.y  have  »«'  ^  ".'fiema?d.«If*.cri. 
.Uonger?  ^^hatnght  c„^'|;«4,w.^o„wiU  be., 
lice  at  my  hand.  ?    "  J""  J*^ ''.    j,  Vind.  of  yittuou. 

provide  for  y""  °tvS«^teX  ««''i"8  *'  •"'»'■ 
conduct,  "P^-f^'y  ^5  ^""'Tu, Supposing  that  ^cannot       . 

ncofoth,™.  l\?^''*tf^i;,„r»oSy'ihoth«%™.of 
be  made  to  .ee  th...    W  V'WC  »       /  j„^,„t 

„eki„g  »y  o,™  haPP.^"  >  ^^  ;Lt  Mf.m<lulg«fe  -»  . 
or  other  cau«s,>t  seems  to     ^       ^j^  ^^^  y  any  act      . 

^e  me  more  hwy^^^^f^b;,  .^fprcedonme  - 
involving  the  ^^^'^^^^  ^«rabte?    tf  th^ 
otherwise  than  by  '»<='«^^"j"«Xou.  .man-i.  fe4.hO    , 
»'""1f%''  'Sl^.oSXehi.oWninterWt.     ,  ■ 

-pHnci^e  7«  «^--'°|ran1^;JL'iS'A  *-' W^         ^ 
i,hfpeles5lyunt?nabUf.^^«         ^^         he^„hed, 
.  «»nedGyge.posse*«d»™g«^'»;     ^^^^  ^,  ^i„ed 

■rendered  him  »'''»"«  *''!'!fa^o  ding  to 'El»t<^  »»P- ' 
hi,  powers  of  vision.  •  *''='»'^*; '"°S,^*ing.    "What  in-f. 

fluerice  would  it  have  on  n       y  ^  ^^ 

nothing  but  .elf-love?    .J*  »  ^^^iety ip.pos«.on-him; >■  "■ 

m  ^  '^t  rSd  t^  heS;S  would  be-  in,:.. 
•^  if  Ihere  be  no  God  *nd  M  ^     ,^^„id  taflulgenc*  - 

a  portion  ^fw;;*^;^^'^.^^ 

;:^r*a»be.oi*.*?tiji^^. 

the  neatest  haOD»PSS«,**;S"*'K   ;'  ..■- 

■        --ift  ■■     '•'■■-■       '      '''■       ■       ^"'''    ■'  "■» 
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ftH  Human  RtsJfonsibUitj^* 


^'' 


.  .ingle  mcrtion  on  tW.  point  '^'hout  fontt^d.eting*.  ;. 
whoU  thwry.     I  a.k.How  «n  I  bound?  why  .ml  bound 

Klf-iove,  if  there  i.  nothing  in  the.un>ver«.  bvit  m»ttef, 
foL,  and  law}  though  iti.  incomprehensible  how  we  can-  ■ 
U  biulM  o^er  to  that     It  will  be  replied,  Yon  are  bound 
,0  other  m<in.  "Theh  I  reply/There  mu.t  be  «me  hng 
which  bind,  nie  higher  than  my.el,  or  than  anything 
originating  in  .riyself.    It  I  am  bound  by  a  sense  of  nght^ 
Z  rectitude  must.b*  a  .thing  higher  than  L  who  am; 
bound  by  it  i  it  nimt  exist  in  wmething  h.gher  than  »nd .  , 
Scndent  of.  my  ielf-16«.  VA  to;«h.ch  it  ought  to 

"   ^Sa  wiling  "«<irUice.    «' «^ '»  fi^"-    .  f »  !T" 
bound,  which  intMts  fey  self-love  and  my  entu-e  bemg.  - 

•  I  recognise,  therefore,  a  moral  law,  which  must  ««.t  mde- 
pe^dently  of  "•y»«f.  »"»  »  »rariably-and  un^tembly 

^T^k.  But  I  cannot  be  bound  >y  an  abstracuon. 
Abstractions  have  ««>  -existence,  except  as  ^""butes  of 
concrete  thingi.  I  infer,  therefore,  that  *»«=  ™>«2L  ,, 
pemonal  being,  not  subject  t<?  the  changes  of  n^y^mdu^ 
:M^,'whoU  unaltewbly  the  same,  in  whom  «ct.tude  and 
KoltaU  dwell-the  living  God,  the  P«"  f;^' '^ 

»    gave  me  being  and  ^  moral  nature  capable  of  feehng  the 
obliraA)ns  I  amunder to  Him.  ;  .    _  .  • 

■:''.    .  Atheistic morar.ty,»ffinns  that  map  » '*fP°"«"« '°  ^^ 
brother  man.    I  accept  the  affirmition  with  dl  thankM- 

•  noi    U  i»  the  recognition  of  a  great  fact,  that  whether 
■    Z^  can  reason  the  matter  out  cleaily  ornot,  a  feeling 
?U>f  obligation  exists.     It  6  a  declaration  commg  from  the 
•^most  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  which  ustrdnger  ftan 

mt  theories,  and  thanaH,reasomng5  founded  on  abstrac- 
tions.' It  is  inconsistent  with  the  affiliation  that  virtue 
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On  Humafi  Risponsibilitf. 


V*. 


b  .  m«e  fo™  of  «lf  love,  .nd  that  man  ..  not  a  free 
^e„t  Y«i ;  man  U  tesponrible  to  .o«ety.  I  .*cept 
Ae  truth  I>  a  rtone  rt.pon.ible  to  socie*?  Doe«  a  . 
^t  ^  obiption  to  it.  brother  cat.?  No;;  therefore 
S«*  m».t  be  ".mething  in  n>«n  which  i.  neither  mstone 
SmoT  But  we  feel  that  it.i.  rightiou.  m  »c.ety  to 
TniA  .ho,e  who  gro«Iy  violate  the»  ""'f '"■^•-      » 

doe.  «.  daily,  either  by  fonnij  law  or  by  »  l^"  «W'"^. 

miahtv  though  eoicted  by  no  Parliament.     I.  it  nght  to. 

Purama.%or.hat  -e  cannot  .»e.P.?    The  "mv^-^  . 

Wence  of  man  answer,  emphatically,  No.   Man  must. 

^therefore,  be  a  free  agent. 


hiehertharand  eitemal   to  himself. ,,  Consider  t^ff  ' 

SdoneThe  pleaL. ;  but  that  he  .«;*/  not  to  d"  «°;^  J 
!n.tli  ««netLg  within  him  whidiw     rep^^ch^m.  .g 
*h«doe«  and' say.  you  o»tpW  not     There  is  .an  oougi    m  i 
l^^rri^hichVu  «,^«  to  bow.  higher  than  yoa.- 
^™^r  force,  or  invariable  l»w  the  'Sense  of  duty  or       , 
d^™i.^erry  inapplicable.    What  owe  I  to  them? , 
l^T^rthS^  wiuShu,  which  point*  to  .omething^ 

,,;fc^which  Lmot  be  generated  by  their  ^mtei, 

i^«!rfA"    The'idea'i.M^iver^da.man.-^i^      ' 

WWKrfn  theory  denie.  respopUility.  i.  compelled  to 
,  He  wno  in  wi«Eu  1        ^     T«  what  then  does  it  point  ? 

:  trt^  rai^'UtheJre^^  *).v»ao»5^ 
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On  Human  Respcnsihtlity. 
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♦•/ Ji^eA//;  I  Mfinn  the  pf^^cc  of  a  power  before  which 
e^ryUiing  ^,  ever,  self;  should  bend.    Tfi^  fcdn^    .. 
"  Jtis  expedient^  will  not  satisfy  U»  demands.  ^  It  affirms 
a  duty.     Mutt  nQt  that  duty  be  owed  to  some  one  m 
whom  obligation  centres,  and  who  has  a  nght  to  demand    • 
.  lelf-sacrifict  at  our '  hands  ?    Some  b.ing  therefore  musj 
cxUt  who  has  a  right  to  lay  me  under  obligations.     Docs 

such  a  right  exist   in  my  ^^^'^'^IJtTl^' 
>  indebted   to  my  parents;     I  may  be  indebted  to  ^. 
educators.     I-  feel  under  obligation  to   all  who  have  .  . 
done  me  goodi  and  ip  all  in  whom  holiness  and  feopdn^s 
^«iir^t  hoW.c«j,l  be  under  obligation  to  a  nmn,  wha^ 
isncither  good  himself;  nor  has  don^  me  good?    Yet 
I  feel  the  obligaliot^.     It  must  th^re  ^ntre  some-,, 
where.    Th6  only  foundation  on  whl^  it  c^  be.made  to 
rest,ia^e  Being  who  has  made  me^%wU|fiaUgratmi^^ 
--fe  due,  whose  moral  perfection*  tcf^my  humble.! 
teverence  and  most  devoled  love:   ^  ^^^/^^^^^^^^K"^^^ 
:    the  right  of  Him  th^t  mM  m  to  say.  I  derhand  self-^ 
^   Zc^  at  thy  hand^  \x>^^(o(  thv.brother  man,  whdm 
I  have  madealso.    We  cati  feel  thai  obligation,  iMiue  to 
men.  because  we  are  all  the  chil4ren  of  a^common  Father; , 
but  we  cannot  feel  it  b«cause  we  are  ^e  children  of  a 

common  ape.      -  .        •  *      i  ^  /u^  - 

The  feeling.  ''lougktr  proves  the  existence  dLQm  ■ 
outside  ourselves,  to  whom  it  cdhresponds,  m.w^tn 
'  obligation  centMs.  and  to  whom  dytj^'is^due.    To  Him 
'  we  are  dl  i!cs#nsible.*    «  /i«^^*/"-how  imperfectly  do 
we  succeed  in>ealifing  the,  fulness  of  the  conception, 
S--  and.  embo^yinif  it  *n  ?«^<^el    I  infer  from-  this,  that 
?    there  is  a  peribd  a:ihiingi;  under  the  moral  governipent 
'of%Creat9r,  when  we  shall  embody  it*  Ji  hij^ct 
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^  ^re'p^ect  fom..  "if  I  '^^'^^'^J^\^ 

Ibdge  m..    But  H,  doc.  not  )udg.e  me  b«e. 

,,,„«  therefore  be  an  b«e«J»er.  ^         _^   .;  ^ 

itttangled  web.   ."":'!?"„"„.„    None  but  He  who 

*"r..heTruSnf  <»»»«''•'«•> « **  !?^ 

moiivefc  the  «»»"  '    -"t„d.r  every  difficulty  with  which 
guilt  of  OV  conduA  ^  Under  e«ry^   ^^^ 

>"  H?S.'Svt^dla'The  Judge  of  aU  th^-*. 
.   "iu'^n.rrrigl     Let".  re,nea,ber  th^»>V» 
-r%^bouIdby^hJgh«to  h^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

•  !!".%jS°^or.'^rthe.e  bind 'u'to  Hi»  by  . 

•  H»»  by  reaempuon,  wt»     ^  inmost  hearts,  and 
„ond  law.  which  i.  ''™f  "'^t^.  ^  X  Author  of  our 

.     a»eugh  Him  to  o«  brother  »» •^^''  ^  ^^  ^ 

being  has  the  right  to  c»ll  )i»  to  accoBOt,  »«■  "«.     •^. 

perf-icuoA.  require  Him  to  do  ».  ^  ^-^nKiousn^ss 

-  "^It  follow.;  therefore    *«''r^^,„„  prove  that 

■»»|'»«'P°"t  to^iTbi.  re.pon.ibaity.to  man. 
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Christianity '  is  not  the  ImeHtion  of . 
;  ,^^  QjtedHlous.Enthu- 
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THE  world  was  amused  fiftjT years  since  by  clever 
and  well-simulated  iottbts  concerning  the  existence 
of  Napoleon  Buonapwte  ;  and  within  the  p«*t  five  yeais 
». scientific  and  witty  writer  has  caUed  in  question  the 
;  iiristence  of  the  central  orb  of  oi^  solar  system.  Possibly 
Iht  day  may  come  when,  in  ^^  interests  of  rehgioui 
icepticism,  some  one  may  endeavour  to  cast  historic 
doubts  on  the  existence  of  Christianity,  and  to  blot  from 
the  spiritual  universe  the  sun  of  riglite<iusiiess. 

There  will  be  needed,  however,  a  strange  preparation 
for  the  process.     The  myth  of  the  seven  sleepers  must 
be  transmuted  into  facrfor  all  nations  wliich  have  a  paa^ 
and  for  all  hwnan  bdi^  who  possess  memory;  and 
lihcn  the  sleeping  face  shaU  again  open  their  eyes  and 
take  notice  of  the  world  iti  which  they  awaken,  it  must 
be  a  world  in  which  some  destructive  process  shall  havt 
reduced  to  dus^  every  wie  of  the  innumerable  monu^, 
ments  and  tokens  of  Christianity  which  surround  u4 
twJay.     Human  knowledge,  and  the. world  on  which  it 
i     ^  ~1  -^  ft.  ^  ,:. 
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tot  when  that  .hall  h»»«  come  to  pM».  Mwwn' P 

but  the  mort  v.p»nt  ""K"'  °   '     „,  ;„  „on^«.teii«^- 

«auK.t   ni»ch    to  the  ""«P"'"J„"J^,«gi^c.  « 

„nle»  the  imagination  "» ''•"^"^'''^.niu.io.i     , ' 
the  Hindu  M.,a,  and  'V?^'''.'"^"^^Z>t  K«»  "O     . 
But,  .hort  of  the  dem»l  of  lU  "'""»"•  "*^ih  ,^.  , 
limiu  to  thedoubu  which  have  troubled  men  mth  .«er^ 

*"w.l^'t^;^the  dlMt«  which  men  «.t«Uin ' 
,  '%^^r:^i*  f  Ch,..ianity  ^  v«,-«y.  th^T 
tl  under  four  th.o.ie^wh«>.^^    ,y..«fto    *? 

^e  Chnst  of  the   Bible  is  the  «n  ^^ 

benevolence.    ^^^'^ .^^'l^^^^^^  of  the  GoipcX,  and 

"^TC'Tt*er:S:dent,    who   hesitate    tti  «^ 

^^^.      i    !5-i:v^rat*'  fraud  and     mposture;    and 
Christianitjr  to  ^elibef  e^ud  a  F^         ^^ 

„   endeavour  to  explain  lU  o^  ^^^o^^' ;^^t  iad  con- 
is  the  invention  of  enthusiast!,  wHOsejvuHsa 
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^^ ^       i'  nM  df«  by  *  |jn*nnoui  ct«duHty— mrti 

«ho,  iirttndlng  no  wrong,  jrtt  mittook  fiict»  for  fam :i«H 
ind  fiinciet  for  factt,  uttcrfy  tniiiappr<:hcn<lc<l  the  meaning 
i|  «reiit«  which  iMuincif  before  them  \  who,  being  thero-    ^  | 

completely   deceived,   becumc   the  uncontcioui 
^.;en  of  the  ages  which  »uccccded  them.   ■'   *"  , 

Othcn,  wht^are  leM  thtt  ctuaturcn  of  imagination,  and     :. 

'llttHlilk^AOA  yet  liw  wp€lle<J  from  the  Chrintian  iiy«teiii. 
It  A  Steele,- and,   unwilling  to  accept, it  with    all  iti       ^ 
jOnfMiqiicncct,  are  driven  to  assert  that  it  is  the  rCT»te       -  V    . 
of  fmpo«tUf«— the  d«libtratc   rotirejwcs^^tioa  of  rwl- 
eventi,  the  dishoneiit  recoird  oC  actua|fccti,  and  tht    -t^  :^^ 
wiUid  invention  of  words  and  Atti%  aijOliersons  whicll.  '-^fy 
might  fotm  «  oongtomeration  of  truth  and  falsehood* 
ligh^  and  darkneas,  good  and  cvU,  sufficiently  consiHtcnt    ' 
to  impose  on  the  generality  of  mankind,  but,  like  all  othef 
Uc«»  unauthoritative  and  barren  of  good;  ',  :• 

The    vast  majority    of  those    who^avc    read    the 
Christian  books,  and  have  applied  their  minds  to  the 
conditioos  of  ifie  great  problem  of  Christianity,  are        .^„ 
unable  to  >x«p|;#^      of  the  three  ^ories  stated       ^ 
above,  or  Any  possible  combination  of  twm.    They  find 
that  the  facts  of  the  case  are  inexplicable  on  any  suppo- 
sition but  the  truth  of  the  records  on  which  tlje  system     ^  v 
is  founded,  and  the  consequent  and  necessary  truth  of 
the   system  itself.      They  feel^j|^rystallized  myths, 
credulous  iihaginings,  and  d»shdgpinventions,  separate 

ted  the  Jesus  of 
eligion. 

sense  of  the 
the  historic 
which  they 
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or  in  corobihationr  could  never 
the  Go»p€;ls,  or  elaborated  the  Ch/lsti 
* '   This  coaiviction  is  attended  witifiia 
lofts  which  men  suffer  who  do  not  rec! 
truths   of  Christiatiity,  and  of  the  da 
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incur  by  treating  the  Gcpcl  with  neglecl,  of  ■ctttof 
thciii»«lvei  in  oppoiitiofi  to  it. 
%..•  convK:tio«.  explain  our  ,^nt  V^^^^l^ 
know  th*t  nwuty  reject  c:hn»t«inily,  and  '^'^^ ^^ ^ 
.STo^TlUwtJt^e  toward  It  the  f «- '^ J^  J". 
«1^  WcjKlUeve  they  are  mi»le«l  and  cmUn«ercd  i 
S2?we  woiS^    "•'•»  them  to  reconsider  the  mat- 

Wr  ^iiw^  o"*^  •«»«  »»»*  con.iderat.on  oT  the 
.«!«  mythicli.gm  of  Christianity,  except  •«  <J[  "" 
S^y  be  inciclcnlally  noticed  m  ^°"""'*»"  T^'*^,  ^ 
credulous  enthuniaHtic  theory.  t>ecau.e  a.  a  "««cr  «^^ 
very,  few  attach  any  «T.|K)rtance  to  .t.  and  those  few  ^ 
i^e  driers  who  please  their  imaginatton  wUh  the 
^^%^  .cepticU  and  who  will  not  be  found  m 
S2<;  .rh  M  those  in  wNch  wc  are  met  m  conmct 
S^lce.  WUl  not  reach  tl*m.  and  our  t.me  wbuUl  be 
^ted  in  the  attempt  to  pene#ate  the  haunted  bower. 
of  tJicir  luxurious  dillctantisra.  •,  u    -  .l.f 

lit  US  pass  on  to  the  question  whether  .t  be  a  sbf- 
ficient  account  of  Christianity  to  say  that  it  is  the  mven- 

.    tion  of  credulous  enthusiasts.  ,,..|jti«i  and 

An  enthusiast  may  have  many  amuible  a"ai»t.es,  and 
be  a  very  admirable  person  as  to  earnestness  *nd  j^ngte- 
ness  of  purpose;  but  in  almost  every  "»«  »^f '^^^  *^ 
rntiL  in  judgment,  and  be  subject  to  the  l«td  of  a 
3ly  baL  ed'mind.  If  to  these  infirmme.  there  be 
^d/d  an  easin<^  of  belief  amounti^  to  ored^^^^  the 
result  will  be  that  he  will  believe  amiw.  and  b«»«l;t° 
course  of  action  which  may  iaU  in  with  his  vie^  wUh  no 

diffident  regard  to  the  justice  "»<*  "P"«»^^"»  ^  ^^^^ 
course.     S^h  an  one  might  accept  a  myth  as  a  &ct 

^ht  mistake  a  shadow  for  a  person,  might  elevate  a 
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M\>cm<:tt9A\an   into  1  deity,  md  Iwing  thot   bltndc<i, 
miKht  wiy  or  do  Anything  which  (inimiMd  |>ennaMnc]f  to  ; 
his  delusion,  or  honour  to  hip  klot.  . 

Should  a  number  of  iuch  person*  be  tK)«scsse(l  by  the 
MBie  i<ie«,  and  be  associAted  together- on  the  ground 
of  that  possession,  aU  iheir  characteristkji  wtU  be' 
Intrnsific;!,  ITic  delnslon  which'  misleads  them  will  b« 
strcnglhene*!  by  the  union  of  so  many  sc|)Afatc '  pit* ' 
versitics,  and  their  course  of  conduct  wiU  become  ii\%-*H 
with  multiplied  crookednesses. 

Jn  thek  vork  we  ihall  behold  abundance  ol  lAMgiM* 
tion,  and  but  little  judgment     Many  lighu  of  eccentric 
genius  will  iporiile  on  their  way,  tnit  the  poweir  which 
could  collect  them  into  a  focus,  and  direct  them  in  one 
'  steady  brilliancy  on  the  path  they  tread  will  \yc  wanting. 
Ixwking  with  fUity  of  ga/.c  on  the  one  end  they  jmrsu^ 
they  will  behold  in  distorted  proportion  all  the  things 
by  which  they  hurry  in  their  onward  courac  ;  saying  any- 
thing which  will  glorify  their  idj^l,  they  will  consUntly  be 
betrayed  into  inaccuracies  such  as  can  be  tcatcd  and  ex- 
poseil  by  (acts  which  touch  their  sUtemcnts  at  varioiui 
points ;  dreamers,  and  not  poets,  their  work  will  be  rather 
the  rhythmical  fantaisies  of  disordered  intelltet,  than  the 
jiQl^mn  drama  in  which  the  unities  are  preserved,  and 
each  circumstonce  is  in  consistent  relation  to  every  other 
and  to  iRc  whole  work.     We  have  to  dea|  with  the  sup- 
position  that  Christianity  is  the  invcntidn  ahd  work  of 
such  credulous  enthusiasts. 

Before  we  pass  to  the  examination,  let  it  be  clearly 
understood  that  we  mean  by  Christianity  the  religion 
which  the  books  of  the  New  Covenant  contain,  and  that 
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only. 
We  are  concerned  only  with  those  things  which  are 
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contained  in  Holy  Writ,  and  we  include  everything 
which  Holy  Writ  teaches.  We  are  not  concerned  with 
winking  Madonnas,  ship-loads  of  pieces  of  the  true  cross, 
or  liquifying  blood  of  Neapolitan  saints.  It  is  not  for  us 
to  defend  the  Pope  with  his  ever  erring  infallibility,  or  to 
excuse  priestly  assumptions  of  c^reative  power.  "  What- 
soever is  not  to  be  read  (in  Holy  Scripture),  nor  may  be. 
proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man  that  it 
should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  the  iaith,  or  bj^ 
thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation." 

Was  Christianity,  as  revealed  to  us  .in  Scripture,  the 
invention  of  credulous  enthusiasts  ? 

Wc  have  seen  what  are  the  inevitable  characteristici 
of  eathusiastic  thought,  or  teaching,*  or  doing.  If  the 
Christianity  of  the  Scriptures  answers  to  them,  the  con- 
clusion may  be  accepted.     Is  such  the  case  ? 

Let  it  be  tested  by  the  character  of  the  central  figure 
of  ^e  systeip,  that  unique  being  whom  the  authors  of  the 
Gospel  accepted  as  Master,  and  worshipped  as  Lord,  whose 
steps  Aey  attended,  whose  teachings  they  record,  and 
whoM  life  they  have  pourtrayed.  If  the  character  of  Jesus 
be  aft  invention,  and  they  the  originators  of  itJiow  comes 
it  tp  pass  that  they  have  marked  it  with  jtist  tlibse  qualities 
would  be  expected  to  be  omitted  and  overlooked 

such  persons  ?    Take  the  unity  of  character  in  Jesus./ 
the  assumption  of  His  real  historic  beii%,  and*  judged^ 

the  declared  purpose  and  end  of  His  conduct,  is  not 
everything  in  proportion  and  order?  Think  of  His 
dealings  with  self-righteous  hypocrites,  and  heart-broken 
sinners.  Mark  His '  bearing  in  the  presence  of  the  ^great 
and  mighty,  and  in  the  dwellings  and  haunts  6f  the 
poor.  R^aid  Him  in  His  relations  as  Son,  brother, 
teacher,  mastor,  and  fiiend.    Follow  Him  into  aWds 
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and  into  lolitude.  Hear  Hit  wordi  to  men  and  Hit 
utterances  to  the  Father  in  heaven.  See  Him  when 
for  othera  He  puU  forth  supernatural  energy,  and  when 
for  himself  He  will  not  use  such  powers:  is  not  all 
consistent  with  the  supposition  that  He  was  the  God- 
man,  living  not  only  a  life  with  two  sides,  one  towaids 
man  and  one  towards  Ood  (which  is  true  of  every 
godly  person),  but  living  out  two  Tllstinct  lives  in  one 
—never  ceasing  to  be  the  visitor  from  a  higher  world, 
the  sojourner  for  a  time  among  the  abodes  of  men  in 
man's  nature? 

Mark  the  prudence  of  His  teaching  in  dealing  #ith 
all  kinds  of  men,  and  the  deep  insight  He  displays  into 
motives  and  dispositions.     How  often  and  how  imme- 
diately- did   the   human    conscience   respond   to  His 
rebukes,  and  the  human  heart  answer  to  His  words  ot  , 
kindness  and  wisdom.     Notice  again  how  consistently^^ 
His  teaching  is  fuU  of  the  seeds  of  things— how  v0 
dealing  with  a  sj^edaL  que  He  lays  down  truths  and 
rules  applicable  to  ten  thousand  other  cases— how  in 
speaking  to  Jews  He  enunciates  principles  applicable  to 
all  nations ;  and  while  teaching  men  of  the  first  century, 
so  speaks  that  nineteen  centuries  later  men  turn  to  His 
duections  for  guidance  and  instruction.  7 

Let  it  be  also  borne  in  mind  that  this  wonderfiilunity 
and  versimilitude  of  teaching  is  Hot  pourtrayed  by  one 
hand,  and  is  not  the  creation  of  one  man's  mind.  All 
men,  whether  gifted  or  not  with  critical  acumen,  recognize 
that  the  four  books  ^ich  supply  to  us  all  the  known 
fiwts  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  are  by  different  hands— 
that  whether  they  are  the  writings  of  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John,  or  no,  they  are  certainly  the  writings  of 
four  persons.    Let  it  be  Thirther,  remembered  that  while 
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thrc«  of  the  four  vohimet  are  lAigely  lynopticml,  and  deal' 
commonly  with  the  same  eventa,  they  to  a  consklcnible 
extent  deal  with  inciUenti  pecuHar  to  tome  one  of  them ; 
and  that  the  fourth,  that  of.  John,  ia  totally  distinct,  and  for 
the  moat  part  dealt  with  acta  and  teachings  of  Jeaua 
which  the  other  three  do  not  describe.  It  foUowi,  there- 
fore, that  we  ^are  met  not  only  by  the  great  improba- 
bility that  any  one  credulous  enthusiast  could  imagine 
or  create  the  unique  consistency  of  the  character  of 
Jesus,  but  by  the  greater  improbability  that  four  more  or 
less  independent  credulous  enthusiasts  should  agree  in 
their  fbpresenutions,  and  act  so  exactly^  like  tru  ^ 
historians,  that  only  on  the  assumption  that  they' 
tuch  can  any  plausible  account  be  given  of  their »Yntri- 
ances  and  agreements. 

It  may  be  replied  that  the  very  acceptande  of  any  teach* 
ing  which  supposes  miraculous  interfereti^,  or  which\ 
asserts  the  dwelling  among  men,  and  as  k  than,  of  a 
Divine  b^ing,  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  proof  of  credulity  and 
unreasoning  enthusiasm.  Before,  this  assertion  '{can 
destroy  the  force  of  n^at  has  beeii  advanced,  it  will  be 
necessary,  not  to  assert,  but  to  prove,  that  miraculous 
interference  is  impossible ;  not  to  advert,  but  to  prove, 
that  the  incarnation  of  a  Divine  being  is  incredible. 

Let  us  now  enquire  whether  other/characteristics  of  the 
Gospels  are  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  they  are 
the  invention  of  credulous  enthusiasts,  bearing  in  mind 
as  we  do  so  what  has  beed  said  with  reference  to  such 
persons. 

llie  histories  on  which  Christianity  is  founded  do  not 
present  to  us  a  person  separated  from  others,  and  placed 
in  an  imaginary  locality  which  the  fiuicy  may  fix  in  any 
continent,  or  in  any  part  of  some  immense  country,  as  is 
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Or  ^f  Cndubms  Enttrntuuts. 


V. 

Mwon.  .m.g,„.„o„;    no,  do  ihey  dewribe  e»«,u 
»h.ch  n,.y  be  referral  to  .ny  c«,h„y  .,  p,e„ur..    TV 

til*  length  M.dbre«leh  of  P.l.,ri„e.     Citie.  ,nd  vflwl 

d««.,  „e  connected  wijl,  n«ny  .epmte  event.,  and 

hnked  one  wth  mother 'in  »,rio«.  orien.      Minute 

SJ)«cJen.,«:,  of  locditiei  «  noticed,  «  t^||  „  „1' 

fyTi  !:T-   "^^  r  "'""^  '^^'^  '■•' "««^ 

STn  -■  ?"••  ""*  """^    The  history  cJrtS 

tZL  Tr-r  ^T-    '"'•"'''P''    **"»•    Corinth^ 
Sy«a«,    Neapoll^    the    Appu    Forun,.    ind    Rome 

Jew  .nd  Gentile,  Ron,™  „d  Greek,  philowpher  Z. 
b«W,  play  their  part.    Fo,«,  of  govemmen't,  minute 

coIonuU  peoihantH*.  influence  the  cou«  of,  even* 
These  event,  «e  distinctly  ««>ci,ted«th  per«,n,To« 
connexton  or  contempor«y  existence  is  assorted  H^ 
fte  Great.  He™d  ArcheUu^  Herod  Antip.,,  ^  I^g 
the  diwutu  peraonie,  as  are  Pihite  vmI  r^.  ^  . 
S«Kius  Paulu,  Cio.  Augusts  gI:^.^'^.  ""^ 
pe«ms«d  place,  are  combined  with  miniS^  of  d.^^ 
«^  WM  .nn«m«.ble  ch««e.  of  enor  will  ,^!1  . 
mor.  jmch  «  even  f«rly  in.,n.cted,  well-informed,  «,d 

^^  ^n*  ""«'"  *""  »«»;  but  if  «.me  fouTr, 
do««  cr«luIou.  en.hu.iart.  .„  venhmng  into  ^ 
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/S    Christiamity  not  tk*  Invention  of  Impostors 

ftanret  lo  complictted,~~ignorftnt,  bUiMd,  blinded  by 
prejudice,  and  easily  imposed  upon, — cannot  any  one  tee 
that  they  will  blunder  hopcleuly,  and  betray  their  folly  ai<^ 
every  step  ?  And  what  are  the  facta  ai  to  these  hittoriet  > 
The  points  in  whic^  topographical,  chronological,  or  politi- 
cal mistake  has  been  imputed  to  the  writers  in  the* New 
Testament  may  b$  reckoned  up  on  the  fingers.  Of  those 
instances  some  |u%  grounded  on  mistaken  renderings  of 
correct  originals,  some  have  been  entirely  justified  by  the 
light  of  increasing  knowledge,  and  the  one  or  two  which 
remain  stilL  open  to  question  are,  at  the  most,  apparent 
exceptions  to  a  clear  and  marvellous  regularity  of  con- 
sistency. Not  even  now  have  we  summed  up  the  im- 
probabilities which  beset  the  supposition  that  Christianity 
is  the  invention  of  credu|/0us  entmisiasts. 

There  must  be  added  a  thousand  confirmations  from 
niceties  of  speech,  dialectical  peculiarities,  grammatical 
constructions,  )uid  quotations  from  older  writings,  both 
Hebrew  and  heathen. 

Nice  and  accurate  touches  as  to  climate,  fruits,  flowdrs, 
the  animal  and  metallic  kingdoms,^  h^ultiply  the  chances 
of  error,  and,  ih  the  same  d^ee,  diminish  the  possibility 
of  any  solution  but  (hat  which  recognises  the  historical 
truth  of  the  books,  in  question. 

There  remains  one  other  view  of  the  matter  to  which 
we  shall  dp  well  to  pay  attentive  heed  before  we  give  a 
final  reply  to  the  supposition  we  have  been  sifting. 

Dqes  the  general  tone  of  teaching  in  the  Christian 
books  wqurant  the  assumption  of  their  being  the  invention 
of  ealiily  deceived  and  unreasonable  enthusiasts  ?  Hove 
not  sceptics  of  all  schools  admitted  the  fact  that  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles  are  full  of  manifold  wisdom  ?  Are 
not  multitudes  of  doubters  in  this  nineteenth  century 
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«l!rV  ""'  J"*™""  "««^i'r.  ««  white  U»y 

which  th.  lochint  "  connected?    Hu  it  nol  be«.X 
.jnn  of  doubter,  in  v«o«.  ..e.  .„  denote  f,^  ,^' 

Sis  ^^^^'^i^T*'  ""^^  ^'*'-  "••  <«••«".  *^ 
w»«  men  „d  the  deepe.t  thinken  of  the  humu  fc^u, 
have  uught  u  divinely  f -u  iraujr^ 

A  nun  may  turn  from  th«  neortl  at  mi__.<k      •      

poddon  in  the  Co.pel.  with  Sn.l:'^tvr:r 

.uJted  to  n»„.  c«  he  de^iie  the  p«ibolic  te^Ting  rf 

mount?  He  may  r«gud  u  incredible  the  reconi.^ 
«gh.  given  ,0  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  d«^'dXl~ 
to  demon.poM««gl  bodie.  ^  .oak  of  nl  T^ 

I^^an^^d'ir  T'^  '■«' '"  •^•^»  ^  •  f« 
!«»«.  and  l»he<,  tempe«,  quieted  by  .  word  .rZ 

«*er«l  to  the  roou  at  a  rebuke,  and  the  dJISlU^ 
to  Itfe ;  but  can  he  deny  the  wi«lom  and  gia^u.^  ^ 
many  word,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Je.u.?*^  k^Ih 
«  m  hu  heart  to  rebuke  word.  .nok.„7/    VT       "^ 
.im.«n.  fallin  women  in  STuJ^^JS  ^T*  "^ 
of  Uxe.  in  *eir  awakening.  JZ^^f^'  '™"" 
On  the  rappontign  o^he  eaatence  of  a  Suoreme  IW«. 
^  » J.  once  C..au:?,a«d  Pre^rver,  wte^'tTf 
lung  u)d  love. a.  a  uAei,  can  any  law  to  „„.?. 
conduct  toward,  that  Suprek«  BelS^  t  .utT^^  7 
more  wi.e  th«.  th,«  put  into  the  Za  ^J^L-T^ 
Shalt  love  the  Loid  thy  God  with  aU  thy  iiTt.^^ 
II  thy  «»!,  and  with  all  thjl^i^^,'^ 
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f4    ChrutiamU,  mt  tkt  fwpJiHm  0/  fmpcslort 

diKX)m«d  more  fruitful  rula  u  to  man'i  reUtion  with 
his  fellow,  than  thone  which  ait  given  ••  the  wordi  of 
JCM%  ••  Do  unto  othen  «•  ye  woiild  they  ihoukl  do  unto 
rott."  "Thou  ihalt  love  thy  neighbour  at  thywlf "?  Axe 
th«ie  uttenncei  credulous,  enthutiattic,  ^natical?  If 
M^  we  can  but  reply,  Credulity,  be  thou  my  tru« ; 
Enthuaiaim.  be  thou  my  sobdety;  FanaUciam,  be  Uum 
my  reason  I  1 

Or,  to  pass  to  the  Eplatlet :  the  Iceptic  may  pour  scom 
Oft  the  doctnnal  and  dogmatic  portions  of  the  various 
latten  of  Paul,  or  Peter,  or  John;  he  may  regard  the 
•tetements  concerning  sin,  and  its  removal ;  the  guUty 
•oul,  and  its  justification;  the  old  man,  and  the  new 


—        —      ........      ««iu      UIV       i 

nature,  as  so  many  utterances  without  meaning ;  but  ca»^ 

icai 


.■i^ 


he  venture  to  include  in  hU  condemnation  the  practi^ 
admonitions  of  the  Epistles  i»    Ut  him  listen  to  the 
following,  and  then,  with  his  hand  on  his  heart,  condemn 
them  as  credulous  fanaUcism,  if  he  can  :  "  Provide  thinn 
honest  m  the  sight  of  all  men.    If  it  be  possible,  as  mudi 
as  Ueth  m  you,  live  peaceably  with  aU  men."    "Love 
worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour,  therefore  love  is  the 
fiilfillmg    of  the  Uw"  (Rom.   xu.    17,    ,8;   xiii.    lo)- 
Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  amrels. 
and  have  not  love.  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass,  or  a 
tinkling  cymbar  (,  Cor.  xiii.  .);   "  We  can  do  nothing 
against  the  truth,  but  for  the  truth  "  (2  Cor    xiii   18)* 
"  Ut  us  not  be  desirous  of  vain  gloiy,  provoking  one 
mother  envying  one  another "  (Gal.  v.  ,6) ;    "  Let  him 
that  stole  steal  no  more,  but  rather  let  him  labour,  work- 
ing with  his  hands  the  thing  which  is  good,  that  he  may 
have  to  give  to  him  that  needcth  "  (Eph.  iv.  a8) ;  "  What, 
soever  things  are  true,  honest,  just,  pure,  lovely  and  of 
good  report,  If  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  ther«  be  aqy 
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Or  ^  CrtAUmi  EmtkuHssL 
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piBbe.  thfm  on  th«e  thing.-  (Phil.  iy.  g).  "p^,  off^, 

«i»e  roy.1  Uw  according  to  the  ScrioturL  ^-IL.  Vf^ 

L«  none  of  you  «fler  „  .  r«^^^  ^'„  ,"  V^»>  • 
-  «  «.  do«  or  «  .  buvbody  in  otto  me".  n»^  ' 

jorwcm,  of  which  system  some  men  say  that  it  i.  a« 

««w  De  incorrect,  the  accusation  undeserved  I 

A    m"*^  P"*"*  ^'^  examination  no  longer     Ev^ 

.hould  we  leave  out  (tf  question  the  powerTctotiS; 
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y6    CkrisHmtify  mi  tkt  TmvtnH^n  0/  fm^hn 

M  diiplaxed  in  the  rdbrmatkMi  aod  lanctiftcAtkw  of  \m» 
numcrmbic  hMrti  and  livtt  oTmta ;  tv«n  if  wt  put  00 
Mt  tide  th«  cvtdcficct  which  micht  b«  addoctd  from 
the  coHMpoliUui  action  of  Chmtianlty  In  every  land 
'  thfXNighout  lucceaaive  generations,  there  ii  enough  evi- 
dence  in  the  aapect  of  the  question  which  we  have  been 
considering  to  satisfy  us,  that,  whatever  other  cause  may 
bt  assigned  for  the  existence  of  Christianity,  it  ia  impoa- 
•ibtt  10  tccfpt  th«  sutement  that  it  is  the  invention  of 
crcdukmi  enthusiasts 

Let  us  then  turn  to  the  rtmaining  supposition  wkli< 
which  we  have  to  deal  There  are  men  who  say  that 
Christianity  is  a  gigantic  fraud,  the  invention  of  impostore. 
TIm  upright  man  is  pained  whenever,  even  for  lawful 
ends,  he  seems  to  'be  what  h«  is  not  Crooked  ways  • 
and  lying  subterfiigei  «ie  repulsive  to  him  ;  and  if  there 
be  a  dictum  which  pore  tlten  another  angers  him,  it  ia 
that  "  the  end  sanctifies  the  meanm."  In  the  sphere  of 
moral  action  he  agrees  #ith  the  saying  of  Buma, 

«« Aa  hoosit  Msa's  the  noblsst  wetk  ef  Ood." 

JBCich  an  one  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  forgery  of 
history,  with  liabehood  as  to  persons,  places,  documents,  or 
doctrines.  Ah  impostor  is  the  antithesis  of  all  this.  He 
prefers  crooked  methods,  even  when  direct  courses  would 
equally  serve  his  purpose.  He  MMtfk  the  truth  only  when 
a  lie  would  be  too  dangerous.  To  Mem  to  be  what  he  it, 
Ik  the  supreme  misery  to  which  he  will  descend  only  when  it 
is  impoaBible.any  longer  for  him  to  seem  what  he  is  not 
In  such  a  man  £slaehood  will  cause  no  blush,  and  even 
that  feeling  in  his  heart  which  is  the  substitute  for  shame  / 
will  be  excited  only  when  his  lie  it  dete<^.  He  holds 
thftt  n^e  a  blunder  it  worse  than  a  crime,  and  dit- 
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Or  ^  CnAUmi  BmlkmHutt.  ff 

»WM«y  iwftnbl,  to  Wrtu,.  u«,  o«lr  «^l,  r.p„h«u,bl, 
Uiin,  »  to  b,  dcteciwl  in  hi.  wton,  doing,      •""""• 

d«n-«d  c«^  h.  h.,  com.  to  ih,  l„d  ,(,«.  mo«l 

tS  .^tf^'"  of  d..«.ioo  „  .bounding.  conlli«i,^ 
thing,  to  be  r,concil«l  «d  pu.  into  rfupe  «  n>.mb«l«f 

J**' f«l  ng  w«  de«l,  would  £>«  th.  difficult  tuk  which 
,fcu  «.b«,on  or  hi.  cupiditr  might   w^t^CxTol 

ln.Z"  "'"™'  "^  *«  """"o-  of  i"P^«o™.  .h^ 

W.I  rf*  ^  ~"""!<'  "*•«  »«  *«  difflcultie.  in  th« 
W  ™^     ""T^  r"""  °f  """""S  Chmti«,it,.  „d 

Cl.ri..i.ni.,  uChUtolJcSl?^  "^  '"'''°"""»  "^ 

All  which  h..  b«n  Mid  in  previou.  puug«,  of  thi* 

l«h,re  „  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  T^il^ 

of  .twement,  when  the  invented  hZ^toS^^^^^ 

L  «"2l  J"  "^^  «"  -r  "-l"  ~«ide,.tion.  li 
•Ho  Me  ^  reference,  to  minutic  of  politiaU.  relieiou.. 
'«-««.;  do.n.«i<^  i™,  cli„«ic  p^uiS^.*^ 


^ 


MaHu  become  more  ftmtilile  when  «r«  caU  lo  mifwt  that 
if  Ihc  Uo«|i«ki  bt  tiM  iiwli  of  lin|KMtor\  they  Mt  not  Uw 
bniMMtonol  thi»  ceniufy  Of  MX  c«otur]f  laier  ihaa  tht 
The  books  which  w«  h<i«tf  m  our  Hibl<y  now  h«vt 
in  eiiatmrtf  tinco  •  period  very  rio«c  to  thr  timt 
the    polititail  «M«d  hlMuricaJ  coinbin«|ioat  thcfcta 
i«ve«led  were  etietinf.     It  li  Ml  the  cam  of  o  body  of 
competent  achokn  uttinf  down  in  the  nineteenth  cef»> 
~tV7i  oottecttng  tround  them  the  tibnine*  of  booki  noir' 
witting^  which  would  initruct  them  m  the  history,  poli*^ 
tic«l  rombinAtin|i,  hnguistic  condition,  tnd  lotomotivo 
ihctlitiefl  of  the  Arat  ctf^tury;  and  then,  taking  a  completo 
fftw  of  the  whole,  inventing  a   history  which   shouUi' 
tooch  ail  these  things,  cpmbine  them  accurately  in  one 
Murrative,  and  preitnt  to  lh«  tft  of  the  moet  acute  an/*  , 
tmfriendly  critics  a  picture  in  which  the  shaqiest  gaut 
could,  at  tlie  most,  detect  only  a  c|uesttonAl)le  tint  ox 
fonn  here  and  there  out  of  the  hundreds  of  foniw  in  ail 
oolours  standing  out  on  the  canvas. 

The  invention  of  the  Goepel  history,  and  the  coiw 
•istent  conneiion  therewith  of  the  immense  body  of 
dogma,  morality,  and  mental  philosophy  contained  in  the 
historical  books  and  epistles  of  the  Christian  ScHptures, 
would,  eren  under  the  conditions  now  supposed,  l>c  a 
greater  effort  of  IwinMUi  sagacity,  knowledge,  combina- 
tion, and  invention,  thaa  any  existing  monument  of 
Imnuui  geniuii  » 

How  much  greater  would  be  the  manrel.  If  the  Gospel 
kiMories,  so  called,  should  have  been  the  invention  of 
any  man  or  any  poaaible  association  of  men  living  at  the 
poriod  with  which  thoae  supposed  histories  deal  I 

Form  any  supposition  p9st%bU  aa  to  the  persona  whp 
iBTeaiedi  the  plMca  in  which  they  carried  on  their  i||| 
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"lioni  wiU  Bra.,  ««LlL.  .^        I  •  '^  "*•♦ 

taJL'nll!!!  *""^  "*~*"  *^  ~»  >»•  •'o  hi<  d«l  ,<* 

1^     r"''""  "'•*'''  •*»  <»«'"^  b«xr  ««ir 

ln«y  mutt  hav#  MiwMji,!  iw  onn«i   rtron^ 

•««  i«  Of  mnrmbered  that  «r*  havo  *>•.  u  •  ^*^ 

Ihinkiog,  ipcak  nil,  loin.   nuo.in.  /^  ""ended  w 

draliiw  wi.h  .k.         ""*  quoting  r^Mn  eiiwing  iMoki 

,""*  *""   '••«  •OPCTIUIIOIU  of  Ihow  .round  hi„        J 

refemngio  the  hi«ory  of  the  nut  ^iT^"r      ^  *"'' 
well  founded  .nin«dvcnion.?         "°°  "^  "»  "o 

^  countries  i„eid«..^  cIi,SJ;errpe^^1r,"' 
Chnttun    book.    d«l  with    more  TZI  i!?-        .** 
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.Jt-ii.  ^   Ja  M..iaM^ 
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80    gtmiumi^  mUJU  Immtfum  qf  Impcslars 

^Ihist,  CoraeliuB  Nqws,  Stnbo,  Xeiifcphon,^tietOfiit 
MartUL  ^  ' 

The  chances  of  detection  at  the  period  when  the 
books  were  undoubtedly  committed  to  the  world  were 
numberless,  and  those  chances  have  been  multiplied 
with  the  advance  of  human  knowledge  and  the  collec- 
tion of  books  in  the  inmiense  libraries  of  modem 
days. 

The  historical  mith  of  the  books  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures  alone  has  saved  them  from  coqnplete  refuution. 

Suppose  that  the  Gospels  are  the  truthful  retiords  ol 
events,  and  the  Epistles  the  actual  letten  which  they  pro- 
fess to  be — that  the  writers  were  recording  things  which 
had  passed  under  their  own  observation  in  the  various 
countries  and  places  they  mention,  and  all  is  consistent 
and  satisfactory ;  but  if  we  •reject  this  solution  of  the 
matter,  because  there  is  a  miraculous'element  in  the  history, 
and  a  Divine  person  revealed,  we  propose  a  problem,  the 
solution  of  wl)ich  would  necessitate  something  contrary 
to  all  probabilities  and  possibilities,  something  against 
nature,  and  not  like  a  miracle,  only  above  nature.  We 
mky  reject  the  marvel  o^  the  incarnation  and  the 
.miracles  of  the  Gospels,  but  we  can  do  so  only  by 
credulously  accepting  suppositions  far  more  difficult  of 
belief  than  are    the  facts  which  they  are  used  to  dia* 

credit      ,  \ 

.  iD^d^aE^g,  however,  with  the  supposition  of  imposture, 
we  are  met  with  moral  difficulties  iirhich  are  as  much 
greater,  than  the  historicdi  and  literary  difficulties,  as  they 
are  greater  than  the  difficulties  besetting  the  verity  of  the 
Gospel  history.        :  ..  ^ 

If  one  chanacteristic  more  than  another  pervades  the 
pcttQg  and  teaching  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  that  of  morali 
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h^**",    ".'r"*^  hypoori./.  doublwlealing,  pro. 

«««I|«f  of  Ae  «I.U«  dutie.  on  whidTthe  well-b.,!  .^ 
&«J.«.  «.d  eommunitie.  depend,  Ql  thoughu,  foolUh 
•ord^  impure  .ct.on.._,h«,  «  .v.,y»hc«  Ldemned. 

o.^  m  .camUnce  «ift  .ho«  eternal  principle,  of  right 
h^l.^"  obviouflhatnearirUI  Uiinking  n.en(««5 
b-««i  .„d  com.p.«i  by  viciou.  Uving)  haveLo^^ 
U«n.,  bu  m  no.  .  few  ««,,  where  evU  h.bi..3c^ 
rupf  .ndulgence.  UA  brough.  in  lower  «.„d.,d.  ^ 

»onU  teKhing  of  the  Christian  book,  i,  ,uch  «,  miZ 
w«on.bly  be  expected  from  immoriU  impostom.        * 

MrsT'Sd-rr^-reSin--^ 
:rinT":^  ""•  ~-^.^'  --  <^-^ 

b  Uji.  ch«aeteri,lic  evident  in  Christianitr?  I.  not 
N«  Testament  teaching  e«enti.lly  unwlfah?.  iWa 
»ot  everywhere  propose  the  ignorant,  .inful  nooVlt 
c«^  and  periling,  a.  the  obj^  of'at.etlin'Dr 
^    °»«"'°'>««>"tantiy  propose  the  adv«,^^ 

^^  thf  h*'"*  •»,"«  P«™.«1?    Does  it  noU,M   ' 
us  feed  the, hungry,  dothe  the  naked,  entertain  .h. 
homdess.  te«*  the  igno.«.t,  sympathi,;  "ST  ^! 
rewuig,  rejoice  with  the  glad,  and  in  all  thing,  to  ,^ 
one  another's  burdens?  ■"«»  w  near 

„^^^\  "  '^  ""^  ""Ki™^  and  bad,  of  , 
"Mionahor  wule  as  the  human  x»^^  .U^b««%  ,1  ■ 
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the  atmosphere  which  envelop<<i  the  whole  earth.  --Itm. 
the  one  system  existing  among  men  which  gives  the ' . 
higher  races  of  men  a  benevolent  interest  in  those  oT  a 
lower  civilixation  and  a  coarser  type,  and  regardfe  the 
degraded  Hotentot  as  brother  to  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

And,  to  take  another  point  of  view,  when  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Gospel  afe  represented  aa  wrought  out  in 
human  lives,  what  kind  of  men  are  the  inventions  of  the 


•upposed  impostors?  What  are  th^  probabilities  of 
Paul,  Peter,  John,  Barnabas,  Philemon,  Onesimus,  Qaiu3| 
being  the  creation  of  deceit  or  impostiure? 

But,  above  all,  how  does  the  character  of  Jesus  Him- 
self fall  in  with  this  supposition  ?  As  a  boy  He  grew  in 
favom-  with  God  and  maa  Although  conscious  of  His 
Divine  nature.  He  was  obedient  to  His  mother  and  re- 
*fNit0d  father.  Among  His  circle  of  brothers  and  sisters 
and  cousins  He  grew  to  manhood  with  no  stain  upoa 
His  character.  In  fiilfilling  all  righteousness,  He  con- 
descends to  receive  the  seal  of  discipleship  from  His 
own  servant,  John.  After  forty  days  pf  fasting.  He 
would  not  ssmsfy  His  hunger  in  any  questionable  ot 
inregular  way.  When  tempted  to  sin,  He  resisted  suc- 
cessfully the  allurements  addressed  to  His  flesh  and  win 
and  soul.  While  continually  exercising  miraculous 
power  on  behalf  of  others.  He  sufiined  hunger  and  thirst 
and  weariness,  and  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head.  So 
high  and  pure  and  loving  were  His  words,  that  even  His 
enemies  confessed,  "  Never  man  spake  like  this  man,** 
and  they  wondered  at  the  gracious  words  which  proceeded 
out  of  His  mouth.  He  healed  the  broken  heart  of  the 
widow  by  restoring  her  s6n  to  life.  He  comforted  the 
mourning  Jairus  by  calling  back  his  daughter  from  death, 
i^e  poured  junl^  once  agam  on  the  darkened  home 
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'iL^'f^!^^  ^"^  *'^-  *=*^  ^^^^'^  L'"*™*  from  tho 
corruption  of  the  grave. 

» J?  ^*"'  r 'i"*!  "^^  «*^^  '*»*  8lorioui  outer  world,  wilh 
the  face,  of  theMear  ones.  On  the  ear,  of  the  de^f  He 
^red  die  mu.,c  of  breezes,  and  voice,,  and  son^ 

•pe«ch;  health  tq  the  sick,  food  to  the  huni^.  and 

IZTV:^^'^^  His  days,  were  consS^Lb 
labour,  and  His  nights  in  prayer.     To  His  patience  we 

can  trace  no  limits,  to  Hi.  gentlene..  no  bou^^s-Td  to 

»«•  love  no  measure.     His  life  is  filled  with  evidence,  of 

darknes,  dispelled  from  human  «>ul..  of  ignoian^^l 

T.^  fl  ^''^°'"  ^^  ^  "^'^^^  fi"**  »  place  and 
hrone;  of  the  mipure  sanctified,  and  the  worldly  elevated 
to  the  d^nity  of  a  God-fearing  life;  of  proud  sinner 
humbled,  and  trembling  sinners  comfortedTof  a  WeS  • 
"^T  5?r"**'°"'  ^l^'^^d  by  a  fitting  death  of  self- 

by  Hw  death,  peace  won  by  His  soul-agony,  li^ 
jecured  by  H«  bonds,  sin  dying  in  His  deaUi,  i^d  S 
living  m  His  resurrection.    ■ 

If  this  character  be  an  invention,  it  is  utterly  incompre- 
hensible  as  the  ^eation  of  immoral  men.     They'coidd 

It  tvwy  line  of  the  history  would  become  the  severest 
self^ndemnihon,  every  incident  a  lash  on  their  own 
shouldej,,  eve.y  p^a^te,  ^^^^  ^  ^^^ 

Si!^  r^^t^^  out  any^assailable  and  se^itive 
pomt  left  m  their  diseased  censd|ik:e. 

•  Let  us  consider  one  more  a^  of  the  matter.    The 

G^history  ha.  been  preached  in  Qiany  lands,  ^^d 

if  a  f^  that  firom  age  to  age,  in  countiess  instances,  the 
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tcftchln^  of  Christianity  has  aroused  the  conscience  of 
men,  begotten  in  them  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction  and 
need,  awakened  even  an  agony  of  desire  for  purity, 
holmeu,  and  renewal,  and  has  led  them  to  make 
sustained  efforts  to  obtain  those  good  things  which  they 
desired.  It  is  a  fact  also,  known  to  multitudes,  that 
within  the  limits  of  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture  these 
awakened  and  hungering  souls  have  found  the  instruction, 
enlightenment,  purification,  and  satisfaction  which  they 
needed.  And  it  is  Ho  less  certainly  true  that  the  uniform 
result  has  been  that  such  persons  have  proved  by  words 
and  deeds  enemies  to  all  immorality.  Herein  is  a  strange 
paradox  on  the  supposition  that  Christianity  is  the  inven- 
tion of  impostors  I 

We.  conclude,  then,  that  Christianity  is  no  such  inven- 
tkm*  We  MS^  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Gospel 
history  to  have  been  the  work  of  impostors;  and  we 
Assert  also,  that  it  cannof  be  the  creation  of  credulous 
^enthusiasts.  If  these  two  suppositions  be  rejected,  what 
other  remains,  but  that  Christianity  is  true  ? 

We  have  thus  far  repelled  an  attack.  We  now  make 
an  onward  movement,  and  challenge  men  to  point  out 
firom  the  Gospels  wha^  are  the  supposed  evidences  that 
they  are  fables  and  inventions.  The  experiment  l^t 
been  made,  we  know,  over  and  over  again;  and  if  any  one 
be  inclined  to  try  afresh,  he  will  but  add  another  to  the 
mutually  destructive  schools  of  criticisms,  each  on«^  of 
which  has  been  slain  by  its  fellow,  leaving  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel  mighty  as  ever  in  its  power  over  mcxi  for  s^pcti* 
fication  and  peace.  .    /  - 

^  The  Gospel  is  an  anvil  which  has  worn  out  many 
hanuners,  a  rock  which  has  rolled  back  ten  thousand 
•dvandog  waves  throughout  ages  of  tempest,  a  river  <tf 
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<V  y  OtMmt  EnlkutUsls.  (j 

Cn,^..,    u-  V       "f"*™*  ">«  Scnptuna  of  the  New 
g«n«.  whHA  coou  n  ij  „d  .he  Scrip,„„,  „f  .h,  ow 

nU»uco™e,.reevidenced«fro„God.  AlUheevid"^ 
by  which  any  matter  am  be  p«>«d  te.tify  to  Chri«Un,^ 

The  work  of  Jew.  ,„d  heathen^  the  jiltack,  of  wemul 

or  the  Simutic  vaUeyi,  the  discovered  dwellimt,  and 
wth  wned  evidences.    The  cherahed  tradition.  Tu» 

£^  »^A(W»nu,tan,  and  the  do«.ment^  habi,^  Z 

nJ^7  n  ^™*  ~'°"J'  "iiKovered  in  the  interim  rf 
Om^  are  aU  w.tne»ing  to  the  reaUty  and  con».te"»  ^ 
BiMe  nanwtvet  In  Paleitine  and  Egm  and  Z^ 
-eh  ..one  ta.  .  «,!„..  ^  aoMnbuTS^XtS 
«"»»  a  melody,  e«A  dty  .  hi«  e^A^SaT. 
J~»onr;  »d  aU  procUim  that  the  G^7«Zf'.4 . 

b*Ueven^  «ch  a.  Vohiey  uul  QibbPB,  i,  M  timei  ^ 
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prened  in  tenmi  which  •pproximate  wonderfullx  to  the 
words  of  prophetic  Scripture ;  the  history  as  written 
proleptically  in  the  Bible,  and  the  sanle  history  as  written 
by  men.  who  hated  and  sought  to  discredit  the  Bible,  so 
•tnuigely  according,  that  the  hunuui  history  might  be 
tiken  for  the  Divine  prophecy,  with  but  the  tenses 
j^ianged  by  the  "  Vav  conversive"  of  time  from  the  future 
•to  the  past 

So  long  as  the  Jordan  overflows  its  banks  at  harvest 
from  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  Lebanon,  so  long  as  the 
waters  of  Gennesaret  lave  the  ruins  of  Capernaum  and 
the  hill-sides  of  Gadara,  so'  long  as  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  flow  by  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  and  the  Nile 
pours  down  her  fertilizing  waters  through  Goshen  to  the 
sea,  so  long  as  Kishon  waters  the  foot  of  Carmel,  and 
Abana  and  Pharpar  make  the  plains  of  Damascus  the 
garden  of  Syria,  so  long  will  the  waters  of  earth  make 
harmony  to  the  song  that  the  Lord,  even  the  mighty 
God,  has  spoken  to  us  in  the  books  of  Moses,  by  the 
pen  of  Samuel,  the  harp  of  David,  the  tears  of  Jeremiahj 
the  odes  of  Isaiah,  and  the  visions  of  Ezekiel ; — so  long 
will  men  confess  that  the  four  Evangelists  and  the, 
writers  (^  the  Epistles  are  true  witnesses  and  inspired 
teachers. 

And  what  of  the  voices  of  the  mountains  ?  Who  can 
know' the  voices  of  Horeb  and  Hor,  of  Carmel  and  Sirion, 
of  Lebanon  and  Ararat,  of  Tabor  and  Olivet,  and  yet 
deny  that  the  Bible  is  of  God  ? 

The  Bible  is  indeed  of  God — omniscient,  eternal,  good ; 
and  not  of  men-— credulous,  ^dishonest,  or  mad.  And 
because  it  is  of  God  it  demands  of  every  man  that  obedi- 
ence which  the  creature  should  render  to  his  Creator, 
Preserver,  Redeemer,  Friettd.  ' 
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The  words  of  the  Lord  are  pure  wordi,  at  tilver  tried 

•even  timet  in  a  furnace  of  fire.    The  earth  and  all  the 

thingi  which  are  therein  thall  be  burned  up,  but  the 

word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  eycr. 
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THE  FACTS  OF  CHRISTIANITY 
HISTORICALLY  TRUE. 


B.  HARRIS  COWPER. 
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THE  manufacture  of  hiatory  is  by  no  meana  a  modem 
art,  but  la  one  which  haa  been  cultivated  from  an 
•»rly  period.      The  objecU  in  view  have  been  poUtical, 
rehgioua,  national,  qr  per«)nal ;  and  it  mutt  be  owned 
Uwt  Jew  and  Pagan,  Mahommcdan  and  Chriatian,  have 
practued  tt  with  more  or  leaa  lucceaa.     The  tcience  of 
cnticuim  If  now,  however,  ao  developed,  that  the  true 
ciuracter  of  fictitioua  and  of  lemi  fictiUoui  rccoida  can  be 
•i^rtamcd   with   much   prcciaion.      Hence,  while  it  it 
difficult  to  uphold  a  false  history  or  to  launch  one,  it 
M  t  hopelesa  task  to  undertake  the  destruction  of  a  true 
ooe.     Limited  and  temporary  success  is  all  that  the  most 
«>rtunate  can  expect    The  forgeriea  of  long  centuries  and 
vanoua  nationa  have  nearly  aU  succumM  to  the  search- 
ing tests  applied  by  modem  skill,  and  have  Uken  their 
tnie  place  in  the  literature  of  the  world. 

Among  the  books  which  have  been  most  severely  ex- 
penmented  on,  we  must  rank  the  collection  of  documents 
popularly  known  as^e  New  Testament  This  work  may 
be  fiurly  subjected  to  criticism  as  claiming  to  be  historical 
although  ita  contenu  comprise  episUes,  prophecies  and 
nilea  of  life,  as  wcU  aa  narratives  in  the  oidiaaiy  sense  of 
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lh«  word,  TYm  prophrci<^«i  nilct  of  life,  ami  eptatlct 
aUk*  prtifeM  to  luiv*  «n  hMtoruAl  hMia  or  Amm«worli,  Mid 
mutt  therefore  ■Und  or  &J1  with  tht  iMt  At  for  tll« 
narmttvc*  |)rop^,  lh«]r  include  luiienuitund  occurrenoBt, 
at  w«U  «a  othrr*.  «ml  the  ■uiMrmaturBl  «lrtnenta  art  to 
tocoipomiid  wiih  the  human  itory,  m  it  laiy  tM 


<»verl(K)ii  them.  Tfc«  ■opanMlwil 
featuret  hav«  to  b«  MibjectefLlP^  special  inveittgationa, 
which  form  no  part  of  Iha  iQfot  of  Ihii  lecture ;  l^ld 
jrtt  their  ponitiort  i«  luch  that  any^cooclutton  retpectiof 
the  record  they  are  interwoven  with  will  aflect  their 
cradiMlity. 

In  recent  timea  lereral  attempt*  have  been  made  to 

diaprove    the   historical  yiharacter  of  the    fundamental 

Word*  of  Chriftianity,  and  men  are  to  be  found  who 

rHubt  whether  the  New  Testament  can  fairly  put  io  A 

ckim  to  t)c  a  history  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 

The  Imucs  of  these  doubts  are  l^tly  theoretical. 

assumed,  for  instance,  that  the  new  Testament 

'    that  amount  of  literary  corroboration  which  a  gcimma 

'    tecord  ogght  to  have.     It  is  assumed  that  there  i*  an 

bie  obfitarle  to  credibility  in  the  supernatural 

J<y  jhc,  lKM)k  ;  science,  we  ai^  toltl,  cannot  recog- 

aClltial  as  ||^  reality,  and  therefore  its  appear* 

^      ^^^^^^  rejection  necessary.    Be^«% 

ed  of  i||nt^dency  of  men    to  fmm 

narratt^   ihich  are  mythical;  and  so  powerful  and 

general  i*  this  tendency   that  we  have  many  examples 

of  mythical   stories  developed   out  of  facU   which  are 

altogether  transformed,  and  made  to  serve  purposes  to 

which  they  stand   in  no  natural  relation.     Even  when 

^  there  b  an  historical  person  as  a  nudetia  for  a  mytlv^ 

and  he  ia  the  prominent  figure  in  it,  everything  it  to 
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tufgeratcd.  iKai  tK«  reiuU  >  i  literary  «U  lion.  From 
Mtdi  a  fW-tion  it  b  n«it  to  ImpoMibk  to  eilract  tiM 
■•V*  rtmaini  of  historjr.  T»kt  for  example  the  o 
of  ZorvMiter  Krishna,  Buddh^  or  ApoKoiiitia  of 
^owharil  it  it  to  iqwirtt  MWJ  Mng  to  iiglnte 


flMMiifig  tHfti  pmoiMgM  r  With  these  exaniplif  «ht 
ncord  oT  Jeaua  and  Hia  aiKMilef  haa  Inten  corniMircd,  and 
.  lika  concluaiona  hava  been  drawrt  Atmi  k  Zcaloua  i^ 
fmaginattve  men  have  ftllcd  in  the  imperfect  outline,  hav« 
given  •uUtance  to  mere  ihwlow,  ami  have  incorporated 
opinions  and  sup|MMiitiona  which  belong  to  a  Ut«r 
•gtl 

To  all  theae  thtoriet  we. object     We  believe  the  New 
TciUmcnt  haa  alli^he  corroboration   retjuired    by  tht 
nature  of  t*;  ctm^o  Justify  our  atrongeat  fatth.     We 
believe  tliat  \\\t  suiiernatural  features  of  the  record  vm 
nofitiisprovc^  U>  i\\^  aoimssion  that  scrionce  cannot  deal 
with  them,  and  we  shAH- contmuc  to  believe,  until  it  is 
demonstrated  that   science  has  a  right  to  deal  directly 
with   them.     Nor  ahall   we  fail  to  bear  in  mind  that 
science  ita«!f  must  recogniae  a  (jrcat    many    essential 
elcmcnU  of  tile  book,  tven  when  it^  turnf  aaide  from  the 
supernatural,      dKir  owl  conviction  is,  that  science  it 
unscientific  w^»en  it  conclimes  against  the  su()ematural, 
though  we  admit  that  it  cannot  submit  the  sujicmatural 
to  ordinary  tests.    The  truth  ia»  that  man  can  Ijelicvejo^ 
the  supernatural,  is  prone  to  believe  it,  a^d  does  b^lTevt 
it,  and  therefore  even  science  must  reckon  this  faith 
%mong  the  phenomena  of  human  nature.     He  would  bt 
abold  man  who  said  that  this  featuii Of  our  constitutioil '_ 
"ItA  defect,  and  that  herein  our  nM%S  lO  fiUBid  ii  ~ 
almost  universally  to  believe  a  lie.        *        't^  ^         * 
With  regard  to  the  mythical  hypothesis,  it  aermi  ^''M 
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tde  best  refiiUtion  of  iU  application  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment will  be  to  show  that  there  is  no  room  for  it  in  the 
case.  It  is  excluded  by  the  structure  and  position  of 
the  book,  and  by  the  conditions  amid  which  the  Christian 
Church  was  propagated  and  established  in  the  wofld. 
The  demolition  of  all  mythical  theories  is  effected  by  the 
same  process  as  that  which  destroys  the  objection  from 
nirant  of  evidence.  This  work  will  be  the  chief  aim,  of 
the  remainder  of  th<f  present  lectufe.  The  attempt  to 
weaken  the  history  by  the  allegation  that  science  rejects 
the  supernatural  no  further  concerns  us  on  this  occasion, 
although  we  must  remember  the  historical  conditions 
under  which  the  supernatural  fiu:ts  of  the  New  Testament 
appear.  These  conditions,  be  it  observed,  are  altogether 
favourable  to  pur  faith  in  the  actual  occurrence  of  the 
said  supernatural  events,  because  we  can  plead  the  testi- 
mony we  have  for  all  facts,  whether  supernatural  or*  not 

An  examination  of  the  New  Testament  will  show  that 
its  facts  are  meant  to  be  taken  as  historically  true. 

The  form  of  the  book  is.  real  and  historical  There 
are  four  memoirs  of  Jesus  Christ ;  we  call  them  Gospels. 
There  is  a  record  of  the  actions  of  the  leading  disciples 
of  Jesus,  alter  His  departurie  from  the  world ;  this  we  call 
the  Aq$8  of  the  Aposties.  There  are  twenty-one  episUes, 
|ivowedly  written  to  actual  persons,  relating  to  real  cir- 
cumstances, and  emanatin^4'P°^  ™^  ^^^  ^^^^  "*  ^^ 
first  age  of  the  Church.  Finally,  th^  is  a  book  called 
the  Apocalypse  or  Revelation,  which  exhibits  indications 
sufficiently  dear  to  jui^  ot^  assertion  that  i(  claims  to 
be  associated  with  the  other  ^irritings,  historically,  at  any 
rate.  There  are  internal  marks  about  these  books  and 
documents  whieh  show  that,  though  not  written  by  one 
man,  Bor'Kft:oo<e  plaoH^  they  were  composed  in  a  certain 
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period,  and  by  a  class  of  men  who  professed  to  believe 
and  uphold  the  Christian  religion.     If  these  documenta, 

r  which  are  so  real  in  form  and  substance,  are  merely 
works  of  imagination,  the  conspiracy  or  accident  which 
produced  them  is  as  inexplicable  as  their  silent  accept- 

.  ance  everywhere  by  the  Church.  Their  outward  shape, 
their  course  of  thought,  and  their  grammatical   forma 

_  and  idioms  are  as  purely  and  perfectly  historical  as  the 
writings  of  PUutus  and  Cicero,  Virgil  and  Horace, 
Xenophon  and  Demosthenes,  Philo  or  Josephus ;  nay, 
they  are  as  purely  and  perfectly  historical  as  the  works 
of  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare,  Milton  and  Johnson. 
Talk  of  literary  corroboration  I  ifo  documents  in  exist- 
ence have  it  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  New  Testament 
in  its  form  and  structure,  from  beginning  to  end.  This 
venerable  volume  could  not  have  been  written  in  any 
age  but  that  to  which  we  assign  it.  Its  Hebrew  idioms, 
its  Syriac  phrases,  its  Alexandrian  diction,  and  its 
Roman  tinge,  all  point  to  one  source  and  to  one  time. 
Thus  we  establish  its  claim  to  be  accepted  as  an  historical 
monument,  and  fix  Ae  era  to  which  it  belpngs. 

We  may  go  further  with  our  inquiries,  and  the  result 
will  still  be  favourable  to  the  book.  Taking  the  facts 
as  they  stand,  we  see  at  once  that  they  belong  to  a 
known  historical  age.  The  course  of  the  world's  history 
is  not  absolutely  unknown,  and  we  can  usually  decide 
whether  a  record  relates  to  a  fabulous  or  to  an  historical 
age.  Sometimes  there  are  difficulties,  as  to  the  precise 
chronological  position  of  a  work.  It  is  so  with  Homer, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  many  of  the  books  of  the 
Hindoos  and  the  Chinese,  not  to  mention  others.  A 
collection  of  opinicms  respecting  the  age  of  Homer  and 
the  date  and  character  of  the  events  he  puts  on  record 
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in  the  Iliad,  would  ihowbdivereities  of  the  moit  startling 
duuracter.     As  for  the  Hindoo  books,  few  indeed  of  the 
great  Sanskrit  writings  can  be  said  to  belong  to  an  his- 
torical  age.     The   most   contradictory  Judgments   are 
formed  ai  to  the  date  of  their  composition,  some  placing 
them  two  thousand  years  later  than  others.     Often,  too, 
the  form  and  scene  are  not  at  all  historical,  and  all  the 
powers  of  critics  are  employed  in  vain  attempts  to  settle 
tht  age  eren  to  which  they  profess  to  relate.     Illustra- 
tions are  easily  accessible,  showing  the  truth  of  what  has 
been  advanced,  and  its  applicability  to  numerous  other 
io-called  records.    And,  be  it  noted,  that  in  spite  of 
these  ti'emendous  difficulties,  not  a  few  of  these  books 
are  accepted  as  embodying  historical  facts.     The  New 
Testament  scene  does  not  lie  in  some  misty  undefined 
portion  of  time,  the  place  of  which  cannot  be  ascertained, 
but  in  a  period  as  historical  and  as  recognisable  as  that 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  or  Cltarles  the  Second. 

The  geography  of  the  New  Testament  is  historical 
It  includes  empires  and  kingdoms,  provin(les  and  cities, 
mountains  and  oceans,  rivers  and  valleys,  which  are  all 
real  and  correctly  indicated.  The  smallest  villages 
equally  with  the  largest  cities  are  accurately  represented 
and  located.  The  progress  of  modem  discovery  has  only 
tended  tq  confirm  the  book  in  its  minutest  details. 
.This  is  not  usual  with  mythical  and  purely  fabulous 
writii^  with  which,  indeed,  the  rule  is  quite  the  oppo- 
site. The  Xe&X  is  one  which  cannot  be  borne  by  the 
memoirs  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  any  more  than  by  the 
liegends  of  the  Hindoo  Krishna.  So  fiiu-,  then,  the  New 
Testament  is  historical,  and  we  can  appeal  to  it  as  k 
:  genuine  authori^  from  first  to  last  in  this  respect.  Not 
a  tingle  erroneous  detail  in  its  geography  and  topography 
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hM  been  4i«covcred,  whUc  it  has  furnished  a  clue  for  the 
recovery  of  long  forgotten  sites.     The  importance  of  this 
whole  aijguracnt  wUl  be  best  illustrated  b/rcfcrence  to 
a  single  branch  of  it.  namely,  political  geography.  During 
the  first  century  various  changes  took  place  in  the  poli- 
Ucal.divisions  of  countries  included  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment  narratives.      The  imperirf  power  of  a  C«sar. 
^  the  capncc  of  a  Herod,  and  the  favour  of  m  state  officer, 
equaUy  sufficed  to  bring  about  the  transfer  of  tKc  inhabi- 
tants of  a  region  from  one  governor  to  another,  and  to 
Introduce  a  new  jurisdietion,  or  to  cancel  an  old  one.    In 
the  case  of  cities,  special  privUeges  were  enjoyed  by 
•Otnc;  thus,  for  instance,  one  was  called  a  metropolis^ 
and  another  a  colony,  whUe  peculiar  distinctions  were 
borne  by  men  m  power,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
All  these  topics  come  before  the  notice  of  the  student 
who  cntici8«i  the  New  Testament,  and  usually  his  faith 
M  confirmed— it  is  nev|jp  shaken  by  the  result     The 
casual  aHusions  of  authentic  writers,  the  technical  terms 
on  monuments  of  stone,  and  coins  of  metal,  correspond 
with  the  mtunations  of  the  new  Testament  in  so  marvel- 

\^J.yT:  ^\  r  ^^^^  ^f"*^"  *°  "«""»««'  for  its 
general  historical  character  froAi  these  incidental  facts 

.   Intimately  connected  with  our  object,  also,  is  ihe 

question  whether  any  fictitious  persons  are  to  be  foiiSl 

Life  of  Apollonms  mtroduced  fiijtitious  personages,  and 
m  so  domg  only  did  w^t  every  writer  of  fictio^  epical 
dmmauc,  or  histoncd,  ^om  Homer  to  the  latest  aulS 
in  those  branches  of  hterature,  has  done  and  been  com- 
piled to  do.  A  work  of  imaginition  on  a  laige  scale 
wiA  no  miaginaiy  characters  would  be  a  unique  specimen 
Of  the  creative  iaculties.    Now  there  is  not  Jne  chLctc^ 
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of  the  New  Tettament  brought  in  ai  hutorical,  which 
can  be  (woved  to  be  anything  elie.  ''There  are  nece»- 
larUy  lome  comparatively  private  individuals,  and  some 
occupying  a  peculiar  position,  regarding  whom  we  know 
^o  mo.-e  than  this  book  teaches.     But  there  are  others 
about  whom  we  must  certainly  expect  to  find  some 
account  elsewhere.      Ihe  easiest  method   is  to  select 
these  last,  and  to  use  them  as  tests  of  the  accuracy  or 
otherwise  of  the  scriptural  documents.    Our  position  is 
that  the  evangelists  and  others  who  wrote  the  New 
Testament,  not  only  bring  ta  historical  personages,  but 
correctly  describe  them.    The  royal  family  of  Herod  is 
accurately  iiftroduced,  and  the  personages,  as  well  as  the 
general  designations  of  its  members,  are  without  fatdt 
The  fortunes  of  this  family  were  very  varied,  and  its 
inner  history  very  strange,  but  the  evangelical  writers 
touch  in  a  ready  4nd  accurate  manper  upon  numerous 
details  extending  oyer  more  than  sixty  years.    The  same 
exemption  from  error  appears  in  the  designations  of  the 
Roman  Emperors,  from  Augustus  Caesar  onwards,  their 
subordinates,  as  Cyrenius,   Pilate,   GaUio,    Felix,    and 
Festus,  Jewish    priests,    and    others.      Even    eminent 
women,  as  Herodias,  Drusilla,  arid  Bemice,  are  brought 
forward  in  their  historical  place^  and  with  absolute  pre- 
cision.   We  might  urge  the  occurrence  even  of  such 
names  as  those  of  Jesus,  James,  and  John  the  Baptist,  all 
of  whom  are  mentioned  by  Josephus.    This  might  be 
done  irrespectively  of  the  famous  passage  {Antiq.  xviil 
3.  3),  in  which  the  last-named  writer  speaks  at  length  of 
^Christ,  because  he  speaks  of  Him  elsewhere  (Antiq.  xx. 
9.  i).    Of  the  testimonies  supplied  by  Tacitus  and  Sueto- 
nius, by  the  Emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  the'  bril- 
liant scoffer,  Ludan  of  Samosata,  this  is  perhaps  not  the 
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place  to  discourae  at  length,  though  we  may  refer  to  them. 
In  like  manner  we  do  not  now  insist  on  the  Christian 
witnesses,  though,  none  but  a  very  unreasonable  logic 
would  argue  that  they  are  of  no  value. 

Our  survey  is  little  more  than  a  bird's-eye  view,  but  it 
would  be  incomplete  if  we  observed  not  Uie  substantial 
historical  incidents  which  belong  to  the  general  recorda^ 
of  the  time.  Even  the  famous  dispute  respecting  th« 
census  or  taxing  under  Cyrenius  is  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
more  than  a  question  as  to  a  date,  and  how  two 
statements  of  one  fact  are  to  be  harmonised  when 
they  seem  to  be  chronologically  different.  The  pro 
blem  has  been  boldly  grappled  with,  and  among  others 
by  professor  Zumpt,  a  German  critic,  with  so  much 
success  that  the  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  187 1,  in  an 
article  on  his  labours  exclaims :  "  Here  i^  a  difficulty 
which  but  some  thirty  years  ago  Dr.  Strauss  was  gloating 
over  and  declaring  to  be  entirely  insoluble,  and  now  we 
behold  it  solved.  Here  we  have  another  proof  that  Biblical 
studies  are  not,  as  they  were  once  regarded,  a  stationary., 
science,  but,  like  all  other  sciences,  admit  of  progression 
and  increase."  This  is  certainly  not  1^  discouraging  cir-< 
cumstance,  and,  remembering  that  it  does  not  stand 
alone,  leads  us  to  expect  the  removal  of  obscurity,  in 
some  other  cases.  Take  the  statement  in  Acts  xviii.  a^ 
that  "Claudius  had  ordered  all  Jews  to  leave  Rome.** 
There  is,  we  are  told,  no  certain  testimony  to  that  edict, , 
though  it  is  known  that  the  Jews  were  very  severely  dealt 
with  by  other  emperors  in  that  century,  and  the  occur- 
rence  is  very  probable  indeed.  But  there  is  more  than 
this ;  Suetonius  informs  us  that  "  Claudius  expelled  the 
Jews  from  Rome  for  constantly  rioting,  Christ  prompting 
them  to  it"  {Claud,  xxv.)    Here  we  have  a  distinct 
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•ffinnation  of  the  fact  Uiat  CUudiiu  expelled  the  Jewg*' 
from  Rome,  as  we  read  in  the  Acta;  it  b  coupled,  how- 
ever, with  the  curioua  explanation  that  Chn«t  waa  tho 
•  cause  of  their  expulsion.  l»crhapf  He  was.  Have  we 
not  her:  a  striking  comment  on  His  own  words,  "I  am  ' 
come  nat  to  send  jHsace,  but  a  sword"?  The  Jews  at 
^1  jMp%   •»   wt   understand    Suctoniua,    discussed    the  — 

Messiahship  of  Jesus,  debatlhg^  whether  He  was  the 
^  Christ,  with  so  much  heat  and  vehemence,  that  from 
words  they  went  to  tumult  and  riot  This  confuwon^ 
exasperated  the  Emperor,  who,  in  accordance  with  « 
popular  error,  treated  Jews  and  Christians  as  two  sects  of 
one  religon,  and  he  ordered  that  the  Jews  should  not'  re- 
main in  Rome.  They  left,  no  doubt,  but  very » likely 
•oon  went  back  again.  -^^ 

On  the  whole  question  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
historical  character  of  the  New  Testament,  Mr.  Lewin, 
the   diligent    author  of   "Fasti  Sacri,"    may  be    here 
quoted     He  says,  "  Wheh  th^  more  closely  I  sift  the 
recordf  of  that  period,  the  more  at  every  step  I  find  the 
.      saaed  ^penmen    confirmed  in  their  most  casual  and 
^  passing  allusions  to  contemporary  persons  and  ancient 
customs,  I  necessarily  feel  that  my  creed  rests  on  no  in- 
secure foundation,  that  it  is  not  the  cunningly  devised 
.  fable  of  an  after  age,  but  is  part  .and  parcel  of  actual 
history.    .    .   ,1  believe  that  many  who  indulge   in 
scepticism,  do  it,  not  fi-om  conviction,  but  from  never 
having  seriously  addressed  their  attention  to  an  inquiry 
into  the  truth."    Mr.  Lewin  speaks  not  without  a  good 
reason  in  the  shape  of  a  volume  of  500  closely  orinted 
laigc  octavo  pages.    He  who  can  refutc^tlie  Jesses 
adduced  in  that  work  will  have  done  much  to  overthrow 
tfae  historical  claims  of  the  New  Testament    An  am- 
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bitioufl  and  learned  unbeliever  would  tmmortalixe  himself 
if  he  tucceeded  in  destroying  the  testimonies  of  that  oim 
book.  But  before  he  attempts  it,  let  the  wouki-bc  de- 
stroyer  carefully  consider  what  he  undcrUkea. 

The  task  of  overthrowing  the  course  of  prooi^  upon 
which  we  stake  the  credibility  of  the  New  Testament 
cannot  be  so  easy  as  Ifwc  addressed  men's  credulity,  and 
not  their  intelligence.    We  have  no  relics  surrounded 
with  mystery,  and  held  in  reverential  awe.    If  we  showed 
you  the  stone  which  they  exhibit  at  Toulouse,  as  the  one 
which  killed  Stephen,  you  would  not  admit  it  as  a  proof 
of  his  martyrdom.  If  we  took  you  to  Rome,  to  the  Church 
of  St  Mary  the  Greater,  and  showed  you  the  holy  manger, 
the  cradle,  the  hay,  and  the  swaddling  clothes,  and  the 
relics  of  five  of  the  holy  Innocents,  you  would  not  look 
on  them  as  weighing  a  grain  in  the  scale  of  eyidence.     It 
would  be  labour  lost  to  exhibit  to  you  the  milk  of  the 
blessed  Virgin,  the  wood  of  the  cross,  the  shroud  in 
which  the  dead  Christ  was  wrapped.     You  would  shrug 
your  shoulders  at  the  relics  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul,  Philip, 
James,  and  Bartholomew ;  at  the  head  of  St  Matthias,  and 
at  the  arms  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  This  is  but  a  fragment 
from  a  single  list  of  the  articles  displayed  at  a  single  church 
in  Rome.    We  have  the  same  contempt  for  it  that  you 
have. 

In  like  manner  we  do  not  ask  you  to  explore,  with 
pilgrims  of  easy  feith,  the  places  where,  in  Palestine  and 
elsewh<jre,  they  pretend  to  show  the  identical  spots  where 
all  the  chief  transactions  of  the  life  of  Jesus  occurred,  and 
wind  up  the  exhibition  by  pointing  out  His  footmarks  I  " 

We  have  something  much  more  satisfactory  to  bring 
before  you.  Such  is  the  correspondence  between  the 
New  Testament  representations  and  the  ascertainable 
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(acti.  The  antipathy  which  prevailed  between  the  Jewf 
and  the  Samaritant  ia  tumcicnlly  verified  by  iJaisaRea 
from  J wphu*.     The   poinilarity   and  iplcndour  of  the 

•  temple  and  wonhip  of  Diana  at  Ephetus  ii  attested  by 
ancient  writcrt,  and  dcmon.trated  by  r«cent  eicavattoni  ^ 
on  the  fpot    The  condition  and  state  of  Athena  uw' 

-fl|0«ii  by  other  witnetsea  to  be  corre<:tly  tel  forth  in  tti« 
Chriatian  Scripturet.  And  w  of  other  thingt.  Our  foet 
have  failed  to  diicover  the  unhiitoricjil,  and  have  been 
driven  or  shut  up  to  general  eiprcwioni  of  di»content, 
and  to  auaulu  upon  the  miraculous  elements.  But 
surely  it  is  no  light  argument  in  our  favour  that  we  can 
confirm  the  incidental  sutements  of  our  book  to  such  an 
extent,  that  of  those  which  belong  to  ordinary  history,  very 
few  remain  unconfirmed,  and  none  are  known  to  be  fic- 
titious. It  may  be  said  that  in  a  few  insUnces  there  aw 
chronological  or  other  differences  of  deUU  between  what 
we  read  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  works  of  some 
other  writcn.  Nor  do  we  care  to  deny  that  it  is  so, 
because  it  remains  to  be  shown  that  our  book  is  less 
credible  than  the  others,  and  that  it  is  wrong  wherever  it 
does  not  perfectly  coincide  with  them. 

There  is  another  reason  for  the  truly  historical  charac- 
ter <4  the  Christian  Scriptures,  arising  out  of  their  moral 
tone  and  the  impression  they  produce.  From  first  to 
last  there  is  an  uniform  avoidance  of  mere  rhetorical 
phraseology ;  all  is  calm,  and  dignified,  and  natural.  The 
/Wea  of  producing  the  *^  studied  "  effects  "  which  charac- 
tense  all  writers  of  fiction,  is  never  entertained  by  the 
evangelical  penmen.  The  things  which  are  peculiar  to 
Christianity  arc  so  interwoven  with  the  chafactcrs  and 

-details  which  may  be  caUed  external,  th^^^lie  result 
reminds  us  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  a  textile  fabric    Ai 
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thcte  cannot  be  sqiftrated  without  dcttroying  the  plere, 
10  will  it  be  if  we  seek  to  extract  from  the  New  Teat** 
ment  the  purel/  Chrtatian  element,  and  to  leave  tbf 
.ticular. 

That  the  veracity  of  the  Chriftian  writera  b  a  reidity  ia 
to  be  inferred  from  their  constant  attitude  in  relation  to 
truth  and  itf  Kindred  virtues.  They  inculcate  sincerity 
and  honesty  of  the  most  absolute  description ;  the  practice 
of  hypocrisy,  fraud,  and  lying  ia  prohibited  in  the  moat 
•olemn  terms,  and  denounced  in  language  of  terrible 
power  and  significance.  Christiana  are  exhortf  d  to  put 
away  lying,  and  to  speak  truth  to  one  another;  it  ia 
declared  that  liars  are  excluded  from  all  the  blessinga 
offered  by  the  Gospel  in  this  world  and  in  that  to  come, 
and  Jeaua  is  represented  aa  aaaerting  that  Satan  is  the 
lather  of  lying.  On  the  other  hand,  the  commendations 
paid  to  truth  and  sincerity,  the  inducemenu  offered  to 
men  to  nuke  them  true,  and  the  representation  of  God 
Himself  as  absolutely  true,  are  equally  unqiulified.  To 
all  which  we  ought  to  add  the  reiterated  affirmations  of 
the  writers  and  speakers,  that  what  they  say  is  true.  So 
much  in  favour  of  truth  is  scarcely  possible  in  a  book 
which  is  framed  in  falsehood  and  deceit  Con.si8tently  to 
sustain  these  profcslions  of  truth  would  not  be  within  the. 
power  of  any  band  of  impostors.  But  these  men  held 
fast  their  profession,  and  bequeathed  their  book  to  the 
world  as  true.  To  suggest  that  they  were  mistaken  is  to 
imply  that  they  were  insane ;  and,  in  truth,  the  suggestion 
itself  ia  not  strongly  rational,  because  a  b^  of  men,  not 
one,  but  several,  must  hajre  laboured  under  a  delusion 
respecting  a  supposed  traih  of  t)ccurrences  extending  over 
many  years,  and  in  which  they  were  personally  concerned. 
The  suggestion  also  encounters  the  difficulty  originatwl 
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hy  the  pervading  tiMtM  of  known  hiitork  fkd,  and  th« 
Impracticability  <^  placing  a  Anger  u|)on  any  aaccrtaincd 
Action. 

\jei  \x%  now  take  a  lomewhat  diflcrent  poaition,  and 
•ee  what   there  ia  outaide  the  book  in  favour  of  our 

^-opinion.      The  advenary  must   in  all  ..honour  concede - 

our  firtt  two  propodtions,  namely,  (i)  that  the  oxiatenct 
of  the  ChrtatiAn  records  can  be  traced  back  j^k  data 
very  near  to  that  which  we  ascribe  to  them,  and  (f)  t)ul 
the  earliest  witnesses  for  their  existence    believed  the 
fccti  9et  out  in  thoae  records.     The  proof  for  these  tw^^^^ 
is  identical    To  esUblish  tt  we  need  not  begin  with  tlU 
much  maligned  Eusebius  of  Cassarea,  who,  aa  a  compiler 
of  ancient  history,  occupies  an  important  place  from  a 
"purely  secular  point  of  view.      We  can  dispense  with 
Athanasius,  and   I^actantius,  and   Cyprian.      We   have 
older  witness  than  Origen,  and  llippoiytus^  and  Clement 
of  Alexandria.    TertuUian  ia  not  indispensable  for  our 
purpose.     The  labours  of  the  chronicler,  Julius  Afri- 
canus,  and  of  the  historian,  Hegesippus,  may  be  passed 
over  as  no  more  essential  than  those  of  Papias.    All 
these  and   a    hundred  more  venerable  names,  though  . 
dead,  yet  apeak,  and  proclaim  themselves  witness  for  the 
facta  of  the  Christian's  Book ;  but  we  may  fearlessly  pass 
beyond  t|)rm,  assured  that  the  nearer  we  come  to  the 
source  of  its  light  we  sludl  not  be  the  more  involved  in 
darkness. 

Plunging  a^a  bound  across  seventeen  centuries,  we 
find  on  eveiP^and  Christian  communities.  They  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  northern  shores  of  Africa,  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  j  they  are  scattered  over  Palestine  fmd  ^ 
Syria;  they  spread  away  into  and  across  the  vast  pUuna 
of  Mesopotamia;  they  are  sprinkled  -along  the  coasts 
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and  ftinon^  the  provificcfl  of  AiU  Minor,  from  ettt  to 
west,  in  S^jrrmi  tntl  Kphciui,  at  welt  m  in  letw  |)opulotia 
citiet  i  thiey  arc  numerous  to  Maccdonui  anil  Achaui 
and  other  Grecian  province! ;  they  are  planted  in  Italx. 
with  Rome  aa  their  centre ;  they  are  diatinguithable  in 
Gaul,  and  indttd  lit  mott  widtly  «t«dtd  tlUa  tm 
Rdbuui  l!3mpire.  AU  this  it  the  mtx\  of  Uttte  more  than 
a  century ;  and  all  the«e  cnurche*  l)elieve  the  (kcta 
rr<-orded  in  the  New  Testament  I  Who  can  lo  much  aa 
imagine  all  these  myriads  deceived  ?  Among  their 
leaden  and  ministers  were  men  who  had  been  Jews  and 
Pagans,  but  who  had  been  convinced  that  Jetus  was  the 
Christ,  and  that  what  waa  told  of  Him  and  the  apostlea 
was  true.  There  were  men  of  learning  and  philosophersi 
who  had  submitted  to  the  evid^^nccs  which  they  at  first 
had  only  despised.  We  cannot  think  that  light  argu- 
ments persuaded  Athenagoras  of  Alexandria,  Tatian  of 
Syria,  Bardesanes  of  Edessa,  Theophilus  of  Antioch, 
lielito  of  Sardis,  Justin  Martyr  of  Samaria,  Sixtus  of 
Rome;  or  Irenaeus  of  Lyons.  Yet  we  find  them  one 
and  all,  with  many  more,  associated  with  the  Christian 
flock  as  believers  in  the  facts  of  Christianity.  If  their 
sincerity  is  not  attested  by  their  conversion,  nor  sealed 
by  the  blood  of  those  who  died  for  Christ,  their  know> 
ledge  of  the  (acta  of  the  New  Testament,  and  their 
avowal  of  belief  in  them,  is  demonstrated  by  their  simple 
profession. 

Observe  also  that  these  early  churches  accepted  certain 
institutions  which  were  commemorative  of  some  of  the 
cardinal  [facts  of  the  New  Testament.  They  had  the 
tite  of  baptism ;  they  were  familiar  with  Sunday  as  4 
memorial  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  from  the  dead ; 
they  observed  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  a  memento  of  Hit 
} « 
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UMcittnkm ;  tml.  wc  mar  mM,  ihc  Eattcr  ktthml  HmI  . 
CM  tc  trairtl  imktt  kmtt  to  ihc  muWk  of  ihc  tcrtmd 
century.    Tht  grandfathcrt  «nd  grAfHlmothcra  oT  thcM 
•llO  ktf>l  tlicic  feaiU  might  nMny  of  them  h«vc  bJra 
living  when  Chmi  tlM  u|ioii  tj|«  croit ;  »ml  we  kn^ 
i^t  lOflic  of  ihcm  conyened  with  men  wtui  knew  tH« 


i|KMtle«.  Jt  in  difflcull  to  lec  wfut  plaie  there  it  for 
iro|iosCure,  deluiiion,  or  myth,  in  the  presence  oT  tfiea« 
fM.it.  'llie  hypothctit  of  •  combination  of  lesckra  to 
.  (lecdvc  the  people  ii  limply  imfKJMible.  Not  dniy  were 
the«e  leaderi  too  numerous,  but  too  mmny  tnteretts  wert 
at  stake,  uiMt  (00  m*ny  eyes  were  updn  them  j  nor  wert 
the  |)eupte  nil  fools  or  knaves 

That  the  New  Testament  facta  were  publicly  extant 
i»  proved  by  other  forma  ^  evidence.  The  books  m 
which  theyaiv  comixwcd  were  in  existence  and  wfi« 
circulated.  Thcjr  trt  mentioned  by  some  Chriitiaa 
authors  of  that  age,  and  were  used  by  all  They  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  all  the  earliest  Christian  literature  now 
eatant  Their  influence  and  very  form  moulded  the 
thoughts  and  language  of  Irewcus,  Justin,  and  othera 
lliready  named,  at  well  aa  of  Polycarp,  Ignatius,  and  the 
mL  Ihe  documents  were  necessarily  published  and 
common  in  Greek ;  they  were  translated  into  Latio,  and 
into  Syriac,  and  were  partly  cxUnt  at  least  in  the 
Hebrew  of  that  time.  The  whole  civilized  world  there- 
fore  had  ample  opportunity  of  refuting  them  if  untrue. 
But  from  none,  whether  on  the  bapks  of  the  Nile  or  of 
the  Jordan,  the  Euphrates  or  the  Tigria,  the  Tiber,  the 
Rhone,  or  the  Hellespont,  did  there  sound  forth  •' 
protest  against  the  substantial  truth  of  the  Christian 
Book. 

Narrowing  our  range  aa  we  advance,  we  come  to  th* 
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ymj  bovtdtn  of  iti*  apottoic  aft  j  b«l  tvto  ihert,  In  ike 
•■  Aiity  litrmry  rtttMiru  which  hAvt  turvived  lh«  •rdfid  o( 
iiMxkro  tnlKiMn,  w«  And  th«  lamc  unralu>ring  wiln«M 
^  Md  «a;«punr«  oT,  th«  fatU  of  CJhmiianuy.  Th* 
brtunful  kttcr  to  DUigiMtut,  Om  vigorous  but  c<:€totrifi 
4eiiuni€tH  aUlcd  after  liafiwibM,  tti  gushing 


of  Ignatiua*  ami  the  adtmrabla  coSnielt  of  CUrmcnl,  m% 
unaninioui.  Ckmrnt,  in  fact,  bclonir«  to  th«  apoatotic 
•gc,  and  he  beam  brilliant  te«urnuny  to  Jc«u«  amf  Ilia 
apoailca,  Paul,  for .  ciample,  whoM  first  Kpi»ile  to  t»M 
Cofinlhiana  ia  explicitly  quoted.  Cltmetit  is  the  link 
.  whkh  conn^u  with  Christ  and  the  New  TettMnent  }ht 
thain  of  evidence  which  extends  to  our  own  day.  01/ 
this  chain  every  link  is  uniform,  complete,  and  radian^  * 
with  light.  It  Uys  hohl  on  Christ  the  rock  of  ages;  if 
haa  sufficed  to  susUin  th«  faith  of  Ilia  Church  from  tiy« 
beginning ;  and  as  genetations  pass  new  links  are  adSLcd. 
Cod  be  thankcti,  the  longer  it  lasU  and  the  longer  lEs, 
the  stronger  it  grows.  Ihe  variations  of  the  needle 
which  poinu  to  the  pole  arc  far  greater  than  tljosc  of  the 
witness  which  points  to  the  Saviour. 

At  a  yttty  early  date  men  a^^  who  put  a  pecnllaf 
explanation  on  the  facts,  or  associated  them  with  other 
fatu  and  speculations.  Hence  came  what  we  call  her». — 
tict.  These  began  in  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles,  as  we 
may  gather  from  the  New  Testitnent  It  is  palpable,' 
however,  from  all  the  evidence  Ht  have,  and  some  of  it 
very  ancient,  that  these  heresies  affected  the  rtality  of 
but  a  small  number  of  the  facts  Recorded  in  the 
Christian  records.  Even  the/one  which  regarded  Chrisl 
•i  not  A  real  man  in  flesh  abd  blood,  is  not  essentially  " 
adverse  to  our  view,  becau^te  the  question  raised  was  oiM 
of  interpretation.     It  w^  admitted  that  Jesus  appeared 
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M  A  man,  tnd  as  a  humanl  being  appeared  to  teach,  and 
•o  of  the  rest ;  and  this  was  a  recognition  of  the  historic 
facts.     So  strange  were  the  theories  advanced  by  some 
founders  of  heresy,  that  we  cannot  avoid  thinking  theY  . 
would  gladly  have  rejected,  had  it  been  possible,  not  aV 
few  of  the  incidents  set  forth. ih  the  New  Testuneni  \ 
That  they  \|iad  that  book  is  known  in  regard  to  some  of 
them  who  accepted  it  in  a  fomtcmore  or  less  totire.    The  ' 
rejection  of  parts  implies  the  existence  of  the  whole, 
and  does  not  imply  the   rejection    of  historic    state* 
Aients  so  much  as  rejection  of  authority.    Some  of  the 
earliest  commentators  on   the  Gospels  were   heretics, 
of  whom  Bakilides  was  a  notable  example,  living  as 
he  did  early  in  the  second  century,  .and  was  bom  in  the 
first.  •  3 

That  the  prevalent  beliefjmch  we  find  so  widespread 
in  the  second  century,  and  even-  before,  was  no  idle  assent 
to  a  myth,  may  be  inferred  from  other  facts,  to  which  we 
appeal  in  support  of  our  argument  Nobody  can  trace  "■ 
Jesus  and  the  apostles  to  an  earlier  daXt  than  that  the 
evangelical  writers  refer  them  to.  Thorefore^  if  the  reco^a 
were  untrue  or  mythical^  they  must  not  only Jiave  origi- 
nated in  an  historical  age,  but  very  soon  indeed  after, 
nay,  ahndst  before,  some  of  the  alleged  writers  were  dead. 
Obl^erve,^too,  that  no  one  can  trace  these  narratives  to 
any  original  source,  except  the  country  from  whii^  they 
may  be  said  to  have  all  emanated,  althotigh  not  all  written  ^ 
in  Palestine.  Bear  in  mind,  also,  tW  the  accept- 
ance of  the  evangelical  story  and  Epistles  was  fraught 
with  consequences  far  more  serious  than  we  can  easily 
realize,  and  that  therefore  belief,  as  a  rule,  must  have 
been  the  result  of  powerful  conviction.  Put  all  these 
things  together,  and  you  will  perceive  in  them  a  fresh 
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group  of  reasons  in  fiivour  of  the  historical  veracity  of 
the  New  Testament 

It  is  just  possible  that  some  might  here  urge  as  an 
objection  the  case  of  the  ^o-called  Apocryphal  Gospels, 
respecting  which  we  rhave  been  told  that  they  are  as  " 
ancient  as  the  Canonical  Gospels,  are  as  well  attested, 
■nd  were  equally  received  in  the  early  Christian  Church.  - 
Each  of  these  assertions  is  jpcorrect ;  i,  they  are  not 
so  ancient ;  a,  are  not  as  well  attested ;  and,  3,  were  not 
equally  received  in  the  early  Church.      The  earliest 
extant  author  who  refers  to  apocryphal  books  is  Irenaeus, 
for  on  in  the  second  century ;  but  it  is  said  such  docu- 
ments were  used  befwe  his  time,  which  is  very  likely,  in 
fact  is  certain,  because  he  himself  tells  us  so.    From 
him  we  gather  the  important  fact  that  the  spurious  and  T 
fabulous  books  were  the  prbduction  of  erratic  heretics.  H I 
An  attempt  has  been  jmade  to  find  quotations  from 
Apoayphal  Gospels  in  Justin  Martyr  and  Ignatius,  but . 
with  very  unsatisfactory  results.      What    Clement   of  _ 
Alexandria  calls  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews, 
seems  to  have  been  a  modification  of  one  of  our  Gospels; 
and  the  same  may  have  been  the  case  with  others.    But 
one  fact  results  from  all  inquiries,  and  it  is  that  the 
apocryphal  books  were  imitations  of  the  canonical,  were 
^tended  to  supply  supposed  historical  omissions,    or 
1»tre  meant  to  be  the  vehicle  of  peculiar  d(>ctrine8;  all 
which  proves  them  the  less  ancient     A^to  their  being 
well  attested,  nothing  of  the  kind  apj[>ears    in    those 
examples  which  we  possess,  but  very  much  to  suggest 
that  they  are  considerably  more  modem,  and  are  not 
attested  at  all.    Of  their  acceptance  by  the  churches,  the 
less  said  the  better ;  because  we  have  no  proof  of  their  r- 
teception  as  authorities  by  the  early  Fathers  or  the  earlv 
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Church.  Not  one  of  them  ever  found  its  woy  into  the 
c<uaon  ;  they  either  perished,  like  the  heresies  which  \ito- 
duced  them,  or  took  their  place  among  avowedly  legend- 
ary literature.  Some  of  them  .  may  be  mythical,  in  the 
loose  sense  in  which  the  Life  of  Apollonius  is  so ;  but 
they  occupy  a  very  different  position  from  the  myths  ol 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Inditw^ 


The  historical  character  of  the  New  Testament  hat 
been  assailed  on  the  ground  of  the  alleged  silence  ol 
contemporar)'  historians.  To  this  we  have  already 
'  referred ;  but  we  must  mention  it  again  in  order  to  add 
,  some  things  which  come  in  better  here.  In  the  first 
place,  no  writer  can  be  found  from  whom  we  might  justly 
look  for  mention  of  some  of  the  facts,  who  d<^s  not 
mention  them.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  there 
was  no -writer  of  the  history  of  that  period  from  Velleius 
Paterculus,  who  concluded  his  work  in.  about  ^D.  ^o, 
to  Josephus,  who  wrote  not  less  than  sixty  years  later. 
For  the  great  events  of  that  long  period  we  are  dependent 
upon  other  sources.  We  are  told  of  Philo;  but  Philo 
was  not  an  historian  in  any  proper  sense ;  he  lived  in 
Egypt,  and  died  before  any  of  Uie  Christian  Scriptures 
could  have  been  circulated.  Not  one  of  his  extant 
works  brings  him  into  contact  with  such  movements  as 
the  introduction  of  Christianity.  About  a.d.  40  or  41 
he  went  to  Rome  on  a  mission  connected  with  the  Jews, 
his  countrymen ;  but  there  was  nothing  in  that  to  call 
for  any  allusion  from  him  to  Jesus  and  the  apostles. 
His  object  was  such  thttt,  as  a  prudent  man,  he  would 
say  nothing  of  ^^Christianity,  whatever  he  might  know. 
In  the  meantime  Philo  is  a  valuable  witness  jn  our  favour 
.in  several  respeqts.  He  mentions  various  facts  which 
are  noticed  in  the  New  Testament  as  beloitg^ing  to  the 
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history  of  the  period;  he  confirms  the  New  Testament 
wpresentations  of  the  condition  of  the  Jews  and  of  the 
itote  of  opinion  among  them ;  and  his  u^  of  Greek 
words  aud  phrases,  which  are  peculiar,  harmonises  ex- 
tensively with  the  same  things  in  the  New  lesiament. 
_^  With  reference  to  the  assertion  that  the  writers  of  the 
^^hnstian  Scriptures  are  not  mentioned  until  long  aAer 
they  must  have  been  dead,  we  may  safely  say  that  it  is 
no  real  objection  at  alL     If  the  principle  were  applied 
to  other  writers,  as  a  (est,  a  large  number  of  the  most 
generally  received  would  have  to  be  rejected.     It  would 
be  so  with  the  Iwo  most  recently  named  in  this  lecture  - 
Velleius  Paterculus  may  possibly  be  alluded  to  as  a  man' 
but  not  as  an  author,  by  Tacitus ;  and  it  is  probable  thai 

cTntL""^—  *nP^"«^^  of  Priscian.  in  the  fourth 
centuor.  This  is  aU  the  ancient  external  testimony  we 
^ve  f«-  hiin.  The  n^e  of  Philo  and  his  journey  to 
Rome  first  appear  in  Josephus,  some  fifty  years  after  his 
d«ith ;  but  even  Josephus  mentions  none  of  his  writings. 

'  i^  T"^  '°  ^^^  °^  **'™  ^  J"«tin  Martyr,  anoth« 
fifty  years  later;  and  the  third  is  Clement  of  Alexan- 

^•T^>?^r  L**"'  *«^"-    ^^  ™*y>»  ^"^  the  "nan 
of  httle  faith  why  he  accepts  Velleius  Paterculus  and 

l^^a^V:^"  Majfeew.  Marl,   Luk^  and  John, 

Another  point  of  considerable  importance  is  the 
silence  of  the  adversaries  of  the  Church.  Whatem 
objections  to  details  and  principles  were  made  by  Julian 
and  Porphyry,  Celsus,  and  the  rest,  we  search  in  vain  for 
any  mtumtion  that  they  d^ed  the  historical  basis  and 
fiameworkoftheNewTestSent.  These  were  no  ignoWe' 
and  ipionmt  opponents,  but  men  of  position,  ability, 
and  kammg;  yet  they  shrank^from  uttering  the  hroS 
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I     denuli  which  arc  wo  currcfit  in  our  day.    Julian  wm  h 
an  emperor,  and  in  him  centred  the  last  hojpes  of  the  oMT 
paganum ;  aivd  surely,  with  all  the  resourcet  of  the  age  a^ 
hia  command,  and  all  the  will  required,  he  would  have 
diicovered  and  proclaim«Kl  the  ^^  that'the  Church  was 
founded  upon  a  fable,  and  that  there  waa  np^lace  in 

^^liiatory  for  the  records  of  the  New  Testament.   Fft  adopt!— 
.»  diflGerent  course;  he  recognizes  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
John,  and  Paul,  by  name  as  writers,  bul  he  assails  their 
doctrine,  he    rejects   the  supernatural    The  cases  ol 
Porphyry  and  Celsus  were  sitt»ilar.r  We  feU  then  to  find, 
any  intimation  that  any  of  the  earliest  opponents  of 
Christianity  occupied  the  position  which  we  are  attacking 
tb^ay.    Their  very  silence  is  eloquent.    If  we  are  told 
that  the  Christiaiir  burnt  the  books  of  their  enemies,  we 
may  say  that  this  was  not  till  a  comparatively  late  period, 
and  we,  are  sorry  that    Christians    followed    the  bad 
example  set  them  by  their  persecutors.     I|i  the  mean^ 
time;we  have  still  so  rtumy  arguments  in  favour  of  Chria- 
tianity  in  very  early  writeii»..and  so  many  replies  to  t^ie 
objection*  then  advanced,  that  we  know  perfectly  well 
.what  the  unbelievers  of  those  ages  had  to  say.    It  does 
"not    appear  from    any  extant  records    that  the  Jewi 
attacked  the  New  Testament  on  bfoad  historical  groufidi, 
any  inore  than  the  Gentiles  did.—  -  —    .  ^ji  :;•     „ 

,  Both  Jew$  and  Gentiles  allow^  the  Church  to  •jpread 

*  its   Scriptures   far  and  wide,  without  an  attanpt  to 
.   expose  their  now^supposed  unhlstorical  character.    No 

one  can  say  they  w<;rc  slack  in  tiieir  attcmpla  to  destroy 

the  rising  faith.    The  new  doctrines  weiK!  mocked  tad 

'%  ridicded  and  held  up  to  scorn  i  the  believers  were 

*  branded  as  ignominious  apostates ;  bOn^  and  imprisoiiF 
jnents,  exile  and  the  frfiaa,  fire  and  xmot^t  were  thdr 
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pordonj  the  pride  of  the  Csssari  frowned^  upon  them ; 
the   vanity    of  the    philosophers   despised   them;   the 
. ,  bigotry  of  the  Jews  was  bitter  against  them ;  the  very 
superstition  of  the  multitudes  was  in  a  fury  with  them ; 
the  satirists  Umpooned  them ;  the  orators  denounced 
them;   the  priests  hated  them;  the  judges  condemned 
-  them ;  and  the  wilH  beast  or  executioner  despatched^ 
them.   You  know  the  result.   The  more  they  were  afflicted 
the  more  they  multiplied,  and  the  blood  of. the  martyrs 
was  the  seed  of  th^  Church.      The  Christian  books 
remained  unrefiited,  and  the  imperial  edicts  were  unable 
to  suppress  them.    They  went  abroad,  were  copied,  and 
tlunslated,  and  men  at  all  risks  believed,  and  loved,  and 
obeye<l  them.     Throw   yourselves    into   these    circum- 
^•tanccs,  and  realize,  if  you  can,    the   possibility  of  a 
shameless  fiction  surviving  such  an  ordeal,  and  gaining 
new  power  from  day  to  day.     It  is  not  the  way  of  men 
to  accept  in  vast   number^,  and  to  retain  amid  such 
risks,  stories  for  which  there  is  not  pnly  po  foundation, 
but  the  exposure  of  which  is  an  easy  work.     We  seek  in 
vain  for  any  parallel  to  the  case  of  the  eariy  Church,  and 
we  may  safely  affirm  that  the  phenomenon  is  explicable 
only  on  the  principle  that  th^  record  on  which  it  de- 
pe£ded  was  historically  and  divinely  true. , 

That  record  is  still  extant,  and  it  invites  investigation. 
It  is  wUlingto  undergo,  as  abook,  alithe  legitimate  tests 
to  which  a  book  can  be  subjected.  It  requests  the  philo- 
Ipgist  to  analyse  its  language,  the  archaeologist  to  expire 
its  references  to  works  of  human  sm ;  the  botanist  and 
zoologist  to  ijidentify  its  «ferences^  animal  and  vege- 
table life ;  tlje^  historian  to  mvestigat^  its  allusions  to- con- 
temporary history;  the  Jew  to  try  its  indications  of  *: 
Hebr^  customs  and  opinions,  laws,  and'  traditions* 
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the  Gentile  to  tearch  into  what  it  says  of  the  idols  and 
wofship  of  the  heathen ;  every  nuui  who  is  a  coroi^tent 
authority  on  any  allcgrd  (mc\^  in  iU  pages,  and  by  their 
verdict  it  is  willing  to  be  judged. 

It  has  been  thus  tried  in  every  generation;  it  haa< 

:  passed  many  times  through  this  manifold  ordeal ;  it  it 
passing  through  it  now.  But  while  the  fashion  of  the 
world  has  been  changing,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  world 
has  varied  from  age,  to  age,  faith  ill  the  New  TesUment 

■  AS  both  true  and  the  word  of  the  |x>rd  has  remained,  and 
ii  destined  to  abide  for  ever.* 

•  It  will  be  recoUected  that  Gilbert  West,  an  accomplished  scepticof 
the  last  century,  set  himaclf  to  apply  the  ordinary  lawi  of  evidence  to 
the  New  Testament  record  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Cjhrist ;  the 
result  was  the  restoration  of  faith,  and  a  book  in  defence  of  the 
recortls  of  the  resurrection.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  "  When  West's  \mo)l 
was  published,  it  was  bought  by  some  who  did  not  know  h^  change 
of  opinion,  in  expectation  of  new  objections  against  Christianity." 
To  this  anecdote  anothei,  no  less  fi^ous,  may  be  t^tA.  It  is 
ichUed  of  Thomas  Lord  Lytteftoii,  that  "  in  early  life  he  had  been 
led  to  entertain  doabU  of  the  ^rath  of  revelatfam ;  but  a  serious 
inquiry  into  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  religion  produced  in  his 
nind  a  finn  conviction  of  its  Divhie  authority,  in  which  he  persisted 
to  the  end  of  his  lite.  •  He  gave  a  pubUc  testimony  of  his  attachment 
to  the  cause  by  a,  'Dissertation'  on  the  Conversion  of  St.  PkaL' 
"\  printed  in  1747,  which  U  Justly  regarded  as  a  masterly  perfbrmanoe.** 
^Rtt^t  Gtneral  Biografkkal  VUtittuuy,  - 
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Science  and  Scripture  not  Aniagonfs^ 
tic,  because  distinct  in  their  Spheres 
of  Thought.       f  • 


<*.. 


PART  i,  (^ 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Tht  Objects  0f  Sciena. 


IN  order  that  Acre  may  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to 
the  proper  usage  of  terms,  it  is  desirable  to  state  or 
define  clearly,  at  the  very  outset  of  a  disquisition,  any 
expressions  about  which  a  discussidn  may  arise.  On  the 
present  occasion,  the  two  mentioned  iiyhe  subject  of  thit 
essay  are  not  difficult  to -define.  Scripture  is  tynony* 
ffious  with  the  Bible;  while  by  Science  is  meant  the 
investigation  of  facts  and  phenomena  recognizable  by  the, 
senses,  and  of  the  causes  which  have  brought  them  into' 
existence.  Hence  Science  endeavours  to  trace  out  the 
laws  which  govern  the  changes  they  may  undergo. 

The  objects  of  scientific  r^arch  are  so  numerous, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  divide  ahd  sJj^ivide  them  into 
Jnany  departments :  thus  we  have  natural,  experimental, 
physical,  social,  and  other  branches  of  science  too  nu- 
merous to  mention. '  / 
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If  we  coniUlCT  the  objectt  of  «  few  of  iuch  brinchet, 
•electing,  for  cjumple, /Ariic*/ icience,  «nd  of  that,  the 
•tudy  of  electricity  «ml  magnetism,  we  ihouUt  protmbly 
find  that  the  phenomena  prcncntwl  !)y  theae  tubtle  forcet 
firat  eiaminwi  solely  for  the  love  of  ac<iiiiring  know 


ledge;  but  a  great  practical  rciult  it»uing  from  them  1» 
Telegraphy.  Or,  if  we  turn  to  (Afmistry,  there  if  icarcely  a 
iiogle  art  or  manufacture  that  is  not  largely  indebted  to  lha*« 
branch  of  experimenul  science  ;  while  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  health,  and  the  practical  endeavours  to  furnish  the 
conditions  requisite  for  their  action,  both  internally  and 
externally  to  our  persons,  is  largely  aided  by  familiarity 
with  chemical  science.  SimiUrly,  the  investigation  into 
the  laws  of  heat  have  aided  mankind,  to  an  i|nmeasur- 
abte  degree  by  the  application  of  steam.    .  f 

It  will  appear  from  a  few  considerations  of  this  sort 
that  we  may  regard  scientific  pursuits,  or  rather  the 
motive  for  pursuing  them,  from  two  i^ints  of  view. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  solely  from  the  love  of  and 
thirst  for  knowledge,  without  any  reference  or  definite 
idea  as  to  the  probability  of  that  knowledge  bringing 
forth  some  practical  result :  for  example,  it  is  not  clear 
how  the  spectroscopic  analysis  of  the  light  of  a  nebula 
can  be  of  any  practical  use  to  mankind ;  nor  how  the 
■tructure  of  the  fishes  of  an  ancient  geological  period  is 
at  all  likely  to  assist  pisciculture  at  the  present  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  branches  of  science  may  be  pursued 
prith  a  practical  motive  only,  as  when  physical  Uwt  are 
mofUed  in  engineering,  chemistry  for  improvements  in 
candle  manufacturing;  vcgeuble  physiology  for  the  ap- 
plication of  its  principle  in  the  cultivation  of  plants, 
whether  agricultural  or  horticulturaL 
Now  it  will  hardly  be  maintained,  certainly  not  by 
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any  tibenlfnindecl  tmd  intellectual  |)er«on«  that  Science 
•hould  not  be  ttudictl  unleM  it  can  be  ihown  that  the 
puntiit  leadi  to  Rome  practical  end.  'I1ic  desirability  of 
itudytng  tome  branch  merely  aa  an  intellectual  ttimulua 
ii  so  gcnerallArcc(}gnised,  that  it  would  be  waste  of  tinuB 
loa^gue  against  nich  groM  uttUtarianistn.  Admitting  the 
recognised  love  for  Science,  and  the  delight  in  pursuing  it, 
ai  #  natural  amd  wholesome  impulse,  it  seems  strange  that 
any  persons  shoukl  be  found  at  the  present  day  who  can/ 
condemn  the  pursuit ;  (or  it  is  but  one  foip  of  the 
SMrth  after  truth.      ,  ^ 

The  naturalist,  for  example,  on  hivettigating  the  lawt 
which  govern  the  developmcfft  of  animal  and  vegetable 
\dt^  does  no  more  than  examine  as  accurately  and  care- 
fully as  he  can  the  animals  and  planU  brought  under  hia 
notice,  and  then  traces  the  laws  governing  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  their  forms  and  structures,*  and  the 
laws  governing  their  development  and  reproducti6(i.  \i 
he  cannot  discover  the  cause  of  any  phenomenon  com- 
pletely, he  uses  such  knowledge  as  he^  possesses  of  similar 
or  analogous  causes,  and  by  means  of  it  supplements  thii 
unknown  cause  by  a  certain  amount  of  reasonable  and 
probable  grounds  of  conjecture,  and  so  frames  an  hypo- 
thesis or  theory,  holding  it;  however,  with  a  light  ha|id 
until  he  acquire  more  knowledge,  and  so  discover  the 
entire  and  proper  cause,  i,r.,  if  his  suggestion  shall  have 
ultimately  proved  wrong.      .'.   .  ;  • 

Science,  in  iu  development  t^jder  man's  study,  cannot 

advance  at  all mthout -such  the^Hes  and  hypotheses;  they 

jtfe  Ihe  temporal  stepping-stones  to  knowledge,  to  be 

ihifled  0^  abandoned  as  soon  at  the  right  rood  if  dis 

covered/ 

It  is  a  proftf  of  ignorance  of  the  method  of  progress 
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of  all  kindi  of  icittice,  if  tnjr  one  rklkule  •ml  condtfiin 
•tich  thcorift.      TTwy  fwiuenlly  Appear  lUufd  to  lh«      • 
aniiiiti«te<li  in  fact,  it  may  Iw  generally  tUted,  that  what 
pcfiofM  do  not  underitand  they  are  strangely  inclined  t6 

^ttpiae.      Not  tjeing  ttientiftcally  trained,  they  do  not  .j — 
apfiredate  the  diffirultiea  cncounterrd  hy  the  acientiAc 
inveiti|{ator,  ami  they  caanot  umlenund  why  1^  doea 
not  put  before  them  at  €>nce  alMwIutc  and  poaitive  reaaont* 
at  every  turn  of  hia  KieAtiftc  enquirica.  .       ' 

They  are  apt  to  tcom  and  icoff  at  th«  reiulta  which 
he  haa  arrived  at  by  long  and  tediioui  proceaaea  o#' 
icaaoning,  merely  l)ecau»e  they  teem  to  them,  A  prmri^ 
abturd  ;  limply  because  they  do  not  tally  with  Iheur  own      ~ 
ignorance.    1  he  moat  flagrant  example,  and  now  a  matter        . 
of  history,  was  the  case  of  Ckdteo  ;  how,  when  he  stoutly    ^ 
malhtained  that  the  sun  did  not  fo  rouml  the  worM  to 
produce  day  and  night,  the  inquisitorial  powers  con- 
demned him  to  recant ;  but  troth  would  not  be  thus 
chained  down,  and  so,  rising  f^m  hia  knees,  he  said 
"  Ah  1  the  earth  movea  for  all  that !  "     Well  knowing  ^    , 
this,  men  stUl   hoot  and  scowl  at  theories  even  now, 
which  are   in   advance  of,   if  not  contrary  to,  early 

-fcceived  or  Qradittoaal  bdicf.  They  yill  not  take  the 
trouble  to  give  five  minutes'  investigation  into  the  sub- 
ject, or  make  tJ»  sliightcat  attempt  to  follow  the  line  of 
thought  which  \\m  scientific  man  has  been  patiently,  it 
may  be  for  years,  cloaely  and  unintermittently  pursuing, 
his  sole  object  having  t)een  to  elidt  firooi  aature  her 

voice  of  truth.  m  '-^"^^^ -ryW' 

In  thui  alluding  to  efcjectiona  raised  by  certain  non-^. 
scientific  perMns  against  science,  their  animadversions 
would  seem  to  be  directed  against  certain  departmentn 
of  tcience ;  for  one  does  not  often  hear  of  any  serk)ua 
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oppqtifkm,  iA,  to  chMiittry,  tlKtrldty,  bottuif,  or  to 
Mckl  icience,  tht  ob^  *biing  generally  iupiKifc^l  it 
IcMt  lunnleM,  if  not  bcntArkl ;  while  m  the  la«t  men- 
tumett  cane,  the  objet  t  of  men  of  known  philosophic 
chfiOfti  ti  CTlcgipgU  gwxit  —  aJming  •X  tht  w«ll  being 
^Mmmwnmm^MmMtmmm.*   But  the 


which  McnM  to  have  called  forth  thf  greatcf t  Amount  of 
fidkvk,  *buM,  And  oppo«iiion,  it  Gfiloo,  ^oupled  with 
'the  doctrine  which  hii  piiillty  giown  out  of  it,  vii., 
evolution  of  living  thtQgi»  i^  %»  ♦n  extcniion  of  that 
docfhnc,  Accoinling  to  ijgMthriifuitB,  the  ofigia  of  n^ 

hiouetf. 

'    It  will  be  neceiMiff  to  consider  wherein  the  objection 

Um,  ind  If  poMibk  to  meet  it 

Noir,  to  do  this,  we  mutt  ftrtt  contider  the  teope, 
of  Scfipturi!,  fw  it  niAy  be  lUted  At  once  th*t  tbe 
objection  Appetn  to  lie  in  erroneoui  And  preconcaiinpid 
id^  derived  frt)m  Scripture,  that  i»,  the  Bible. 

HAving  done  thiA,  I  shall  return  to  geology,  and  then 
bring  Science  and  the  Scriptures  face  to  facii  ^     ,| 
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THE  SCmiPTUKI,   OR    lia  IIBLSk 


».*. 


With  regAfd  to  thii  book,  the  following  (acts  are'  so 
#eU,kiiown  and  so  easy  of  proof,  that  we  need  not  ttop^^..^-^ 
tb  ditcuss  them :  That  half  of  it  was  written  in  Hebrew, 
■ad  that  the  greater  portion  of  that  half  concerns  the 
.^torf  of  the  Jews,  a  race  of  people  still  existing,  and    _^  , 


*  It  ta  trac  there  arc  certain  •pedal  pleadicri  for  locial  science, 
talialy  10  called,  but  they  are  pleadcn  for  the  guilty,  not  the 
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who  cherish  that  portion  of  the  Scriptultes  which  refer*  to 
them  with  the  most  jealous  care.  The  other  half  wa» 
li^tten  in  Greeks  and  consisto  of  a  few  memoirs  of  a  most 
remarkable  man  called  Jesus  Christ,  who,  as  these 
memoirs  detail,  promulgated  not  exactly  a  new  religion, 
but  one  of  a  more  comprehensive  and  liberal  kind  than 
that  taughtin  the  Old  Testament,  and  which  was  for  the 
}9w€  wpKM  benefit,  but  which  they  have  rejected. 
Moreover,  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  if  identically  the 
same  wi$h  that  advanced  by  several  writers,  whose 
epistles  ace  bound  up  in  the  same  volume  with,  the 
memoirs  alluded  to.  It  is  not  that  each  individual 
writer  has  advanced  his  view  of  what  religion  or  morality 
should  be,  but  that  each  and  all  have  described  and 
enforced  the  same  religion  advocated  by  Jesus  Christ. 
Observe,  too,  that  this  religion  has  something  in  it  which 
appealsto  the  intuitions,  feelings,  and  reason  of  mankind ; 
that  wherever  other  so-called  Christian  teacherl  have  en^ 
deavow«d  to  advocate  it  aright^  it  has  been  a^epted. 
The  result'  is,  that  Christianity,  together  with  its  aber- 
inmt  and  semi^Judaistic  form,  Muhafnmadanism,  which  in- 
cludes base  concessions  to  man's  weakness,  inadmissible 
however  in  the  pure  teaching  of  Christ,  has  occupied  an 
immense  area  of  the  world.  '  >^ 

Now,  if  we  inquire  into  the  nature  and  scope  ot 
Christianity,  we  shall  find  that,  in  the  first  place,  it  may 
l>e  described  as  an  efibrt  to  restore  to  a  recognued 
pos^ob  of  superiority  those  virtues  which,  until  Christ 
came,  had^Seen  relegated  tp  an  inferior  plac^:  the 
virtues  of  duuity,  gentleness,  kindness,  mercy,  pity, 
meekness,  and  the  like,  having  been  despised  of  men; 
while  mere  animal  ot  physical  cpimige,  if  sufficient^ 
could  make  a  man  a  god. 
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Secondly,  self-sacrifice  for  others  wu  to  be  a  leading 
feature,  instead  of  selfishness ;  and  to  do  to  others  what 
we  should  wish  theip  to  do  to  us,  was  to  be  the  guiding 
rule  of  our  life. 

Thirdly,  every  form  of  uprightness,  honesty,  probity^ 
truthitilness,  and  ihe  like,  were  strictly  enforced. 

Surely  it  is  hardly  needful  to  pursue  this  subject,  for 
the  more  we  unravd  the  precepts  aiid  the  fmnciples  ci^ 


the  Gospel,  the  further  do  we  advance  from  any  sup- 
posed injurious  contact  with  science.  For  the  object 
of  this  essay  is  not  to  propound  or  display  the  system 
«f  Jewish  or  Christian  morality,  but  to  endeavour  to 
discover  any  discrepancies  between  them  and  science. 
This  cannot  be  done.  Everything  shows  that  their 
sphera  of  thought  are  (btally  distinct.  On  the  one  hand, 
science  has  for  its  object  the  knowledge  of  the  material 
worid  and  all  upon  it,  ie.^  the  developm^t  of  the  human 
intellect  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scriptures  unfold  the 
method  of  improvement  of  human  morality.  ,  The  one 
makes  man  intellectually  wise,  t^  other  renders  him 
spiritually  good.  * 

Science  aids  him  to  benefit  his  physical  and  social 
cofidition  of  life  on  this  earth.  Religion  improves  his 
moral  life  here,  and  fits  him  for  eternity. 

Having  thus  seen  that  the  objects  of  science  and 
the  Scriptures  are  totally  (Ustinct,  let  us  now  consider 
some  of  the  statements  made  by  certain  critics  of  the 
Bible,  before  returning  to  the  only  point  j^rhere"  there 
would  seem  to  bf  any  real  disagreements,  viz.,  between 
geology  and  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 
.  The  first  objection,  and  a  very  old  one,  is,  that  it  is 
frequently  inaccurate  when  scientific  facts  are  alludgd  to. 
This  objection  has  ahnost  been  withdrawn  b^  opponents 
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themselves ;  for  it  is  so  clear  that  appearances  are  alluded 
to,  l^d  not  absolute  facts,  that  the  object  of  the  allusion 
is  i4  no  way  impaired  by  the  substitution,  and  that,  as  a 
matter  of  scientific  fact,  the  writer  had  ho  intention  of 
displaying  his  knowledge,  that  thfe  objection  completely 
loses  its  force.  Hence,  to  say  that  the  sun  stood  still  is 
-paralleled  by  ojpr  own  expression,  the  sun  rises  and  sets. 
Moreover,  a  strictly  accurate  expression  would  have 
conveyed  no  meaning  to  the  people  who  witnessed  the 
dglit  Had  Moses  said,  for  example,  "Stand  still,  thou 
earth  I "  for  the  earth  was  apparently  at  rest,  no  arresting 
its  motion  would  have  been  perceptible.  On  the  other 
hand».  many  expressions,  which  must  have  seemed  per- 
plexing to  people  at  the  time,  have  since  been  proved  to 
1  have  been  correct ;  such,  for  example,  as,  "My  doctrine 
1  shall  drop  as  the  rain,  my  speech  shidl  distil  as  the  dew**: 
■(Deut  xxxil  a).  Compare  with  this  the  common  but 
erroneous  expression,  "Thfe  dew  falleth."  "The  wind 
whirleth  about  continually,  returning  again  according  to 
his  circuits"  (EccL  I  6).  No  one  then  knew  that 
winds  are  portions  of  cyclones,  and  also  travel  in  circuits 
round  the  poles  of  the  earth. 

Again,""  Job  says,  chapter  xxvl,  verse  7,  "  He  hangeth 
.'the  earth  upon  nothing;  He  )naketh  weight  for  the 
winds."  Wind  was  not  known  to  have  weight  until 
Priestly  invented'^the  barometer,  and  the  weight  of  air  is 
now  measured  by  that  instrument  Again,  in  chapter 
xxxviiL  31,  Job  asks,  "  Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influ- 
ences of  the  Pleiades?"  It  is  now  pretty  satisfactorily 
established  that  the  Pleiades  form  th^  focus  of  our  system ; 
that  just  as  our  planets  revolve  round  the  sun,  so  the  sun, 
together  with  all  the  members  of  our  system^  revolve  round 
die  Pleiades.  ; 
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In  Deut,  xxxii.  24,  we  meet  with  a  strictly  true  and 
scientifically  accurate  expression  of  physiology,  "  They  ' 
■hall  be  burnt  m^  hunger,  and  >  devoured  wiUi  burning 
heali"    The  consumption  of  the  body  by  hunger  is  ag 
strictly  a  burnlMBto  a  coal  is  burnt  in  the  fire  I 

Such  are  wHBkf  ^^  strictly  scientific  expressions  in 
the  Bible ;  anS^what  is  particularly  worthy  of  note  isj 
first,  that  their  accuracy  could  not  have  been  known  at 
the  time  they  were  written ;  and,  secondly,  the  popular 
expreskions  of  to-day  are  far  more  inaccurate,  yet,  we 
never  call  them  in  question,  because  their  use  never  mis* 
leads,  but  conye)r8  the  meaning  intended  by  the  speaker. 
For  example,  to  speak  of  roots  of  a  potato ;  the  dew 
falling  ;  thunder  affecting  ale ;  the  sun  rising  and  setting. 

With  regard  to  the  fact  of  inaccurate  expression  being 
found  in  the  Bible,  it  is  most  important  to  remember  that\ 
the  Scriptures  were  never  intended,  nor  their  writers 

f  sired,  fpr  the  express  purpose  of  teaching  astronomy, 
logy,  physiblogy,  or  any  other  science.  Nevertheless 
it  is  both  interesting  and  useful  to  observe  h3w  Scriptural 
expressions,  are  found,  afteir  all,  to  agree  with  the  dis- 
coveries and  deductions  of  modem  .science. 
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PART  III. 


GENESIS  COMPARED  ^TH  GEOLOGY. 

There  6ie  a  few  preliminary  remarks  to  be  made  widi 
reference;  to  the  language  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  to  our 
translation,  or  the  received  version;  not  to  add  the 
various  interpretations  of  its  meanings,  which  will  pre- 
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•  dude  all  idea  of  any  J  priori  certainty  v  to  a"  absolute 
aad  indubitable  meaiiing  being  always  ciipable  of  ex- 

V  traction.   •■'■■/■'■:/;•>,'•■■-*•;>    .■/•." 

Ib  the'fint  pUute,  one  of  the  most  obvious  facts  no* 
ticeable  in  ^pture  is  it*  utter  want  of  any  scientific 

.  precision  in  its  use  of  terms.      Whenever  Ji  89ientific 
^act  is  introduced,  "it  is  i^jwpular  language,  wd  such  as 

^;  would  b<  understood  by^  person  living;  at  die  time  in 

.which  it,  was  tittered.    This  is  no  more  than  might  be 

■,  expected.    Science  did  not  exist  ui  the  days  included, 
not  merely  by' the  Pentateuch,  byt  even  during  that  oK 
the  entire  Bible  itself.     Moreover  the  writers,  not  giving 

^  any  exposition  of  s(;ience,  never  aim  at  expressing  them- 
selves scientifically.  ..         1^, 

This  unscientific  but  popular  style  is  very  observable  , 
in  the  frequent  use  of  terms  without  any  definition  :  as 
in  the  case  of  the- sou/  and  s/irit  of  man  ;  consequehtljr 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  secure  an  accurate  compre- 
hension of  their  rojcaning  in  each  case.     •'  ^',     ^ 

A  word  closely  concerned  with  the  subj^^jt  herein 
discussed  may  be  mentioned  as  an*  example;  viz.,  the 
^ "  firmament"  Aj^ain,  we  cannot  distinguish  between 
"  Created  "  {Bara),  and  "  made  "  (AsaA).  Though  there 
are  these  two  distinct  wordsi,  yet  we  are  quite  unable  to 
discover  whether  there  be  redtyany  absoiu^  distinction 

'    between  them  or  not. 

With'r^[ard  to  bur  received  version,  it  is  most  unfortu- 
nate that  the  same  word  in  the  original  firequently  receives 
inore  than  one  rendering  in  English*:  Uius  the  words 
BtafioXik  and  6rpvini  Have  each  more-  than  one.  render 

'    ing ;  while  ittancao  and  ^X«tv  are  tnuulated  alike.  ; 
Lut))r,  the  great  diversity  of  meaniijgs  which  different 

'  perionf  put  upon  the  same  passagest  llkl  which  have , 
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given, rile  to  ai  many  sccti  in 'the  Church  of  Cmriaty> 
ought  to  be  sufficr^nt  to  prove,  that  we  cannot  neces- '" 
larily  expect  an  unmistakable  rendering  everywhere  in 
the  word^t  of  Scripture.  '    -  •  ^      " 

We  cannot,  thfercfor^  "be  too  cautious  in  adapting  if^ 
•cientific  value  to  any  particular  passage  bf^  Scripture  t: 
for  an  argument  based  upon  such  a  rigid  inlferpretatioil*P 
as  yre  niay  gi^c  it  wouldi  fall  to  the  grotind,  firo«ji'  thf" 
fact'  that  the  passage  being  unicicntificiUy  expre^  coul^  ^ 
not^beac  so  severe  a  strain  upon  it,     ^    " 

An  illusthition  Of  this  .may  be  ilfn  in  .•th<-{>Jo§jian»  . 
adfipting  the  meaning  of  indefinite  Utfic  Uo  th^;  word  • 
T^.     For,  whto  geology  .tiad  a^vanped  fcuffidcnUy  to 
be  able*  to  shDw  in^oritejtably  that,  whatever  the  "^ays? 
of  Genesis  might  ^eap,  they  co^ld^hot  ppfisibly  signify 
that  the  worid  was  crated  within  the«pacc  of  six  literal^ 
days,  theQl9gi^ns,  finding  they  must  yield  to  scientific," 
discoveries,  imraedjiateiy  adopted  the  above  intferpreta* 
tioh,  resting  thieir  belief  upph  the  expression,  "  dtae  day 
with  th?  Lord  is  as  a  thoUsi^nd  yetas.'^  But,  if  the  chapte^ 
be,  read  withdlit  any  reference  to  geolp^,  i^d  the  first 
-three  Verses  of  the  second  chapterbe  carefully  compared  / 
with  the  fourth  commandment,  1  Uiink  no  one  would'' 
ever  dreain  o^  giving  such,  a  .rendering  to  1^.    The 
simplest  rendering,  and  the  most 'n|^tutal  one,  ii  an 
.  Ordinary  day,^nd  nothing  more.       :     *  '    J '  / 

Now,  the  question  i^t  once  arises,  Is  there  any  pos&ible 
reconciliation  between  the  days  of  Genesis  and  Ae  ages 
of  geology  i*  1  believe  there  is,  though  wherever  one  ^ 
cannot  feel  positive,  it  is  far  bette;  to  confer  our 
ignorance^  and  wait  for  more  light,  rather  than  to  force  an 
unnatural  meaning  upon  a  passage,  where^no  siic|gp^-^ 
pretation  was  intended.      '     ' '  ,    *;>  T    **  ;  , 
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In  the  firet  jjlace,  the  evidence  of  geology  ii  too  plain 
to  be  refuted.  It  U'no  use  abusing  science,  nor  per- 
secuting the  gto\ogi%i  any  longer,  much  less  dreading  him 
OS  encroaching  upon,  if  not  undermining,  the  long- 
cherished  belief  derived  from  erroneoui  scriptural  inter- 
pretations. 

.  I,  for  one,  prefer  to  believe  my  rendering  of  Genesis 
to  be  imperfect,  rather  than '  regard  geological  tins* 
as  wrong.  I  feel  that  my  convictions,  based  on  the 
study  of  the  structure  of  the  earth,  are  more  sure  than  my 
interpretations  of  the  fragmentary  notices  handed  down 
in  thkty-one  verses  of  Scripture. 

But  again  I  repeat,   I   do  not  believe  there  is  any 
disagreement,  and  for  the  reasons  which  I  shall  now  pro- 
.  ceed  to  give.  ,■'■'■■     '/■•-    -.-^r -. '.      -    ■,  ---"^■-  '  ■  --  ^  - 

First,  let  us  endeavour  to  arrive  at  some  at  least  pro* 
bable  meaning  of  this  Word  day.  ^^  ;     ^ 

.    I  iium' it  was '/tf/ a  day.  " 

I  at  once  feel  inclined  to  speculate  as  to  what  these 
days  mean ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  bound  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  I  can  but  speculate,  while  I  am  thankful  that 
no  part  of  my  morality,  no  part  of  salvation,  depends  in 
the  slightest  degfee  upon  the  questions  connected  with 
the  origin  of -the  world.  I  cain  perceive  clearly  that  the 
real  object  of  Scripture  has,  ^,to  say,  nothing  to  do  with 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  so  I  am  indiflferent  as  to  . 
whether  my  suppositions  be  true  or  not. 

We  have  seen  sufficient  of  the  objects  of  Scripture  ta 
know  that  they  are  for  the  good  of  man,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  his  morality  and  religion ;  and  though  we  may 
find  an  account  of  the  creation,  it  matters  not  whether  we 
understand  it,  or  fail  to  do  so,  that  is,  so  far  as  the  good 
of  our  souls  is  concerned. 
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Let  «■  now  enter-  m^  *  thort  enquiry  u  to  the  pro- 
bable meaning  of  the  «rord  "  day." 

The  first  thing  I  notice  is  that  the  writer  could  not 
have  been  prelent,  nor  a  witneasi  pf  the  progress  of  crea- 
tion. No  man  wai  alive.  ^  Howt  then,  was  a  knowledge 
acquired ?^ji>v  /•■.,.,  .f|.  ^    .:>';■-/  ,  .,^;  ,.,'.. 

—    On  reading^e  injunctipiis  from  the  Lord  io  (h^quent 
during  the  times  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  Iherc 
•  is  the  frequent  .expression,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  and 
1    t)\en  follows  the  actual  words  as  uttered^     It  is  not  to 
lMNk.v   The  expressions  used  at-e  of  a  descriptive  styl^ 
ai  if  frpm  an  observer  or  listener.         . ,  \ 

'.May  not,  {hen,  these 'descriptions  be  of  views  brought 
^^^hfrfbre  the  writer's  eye  during  six  distinct  nightly  visions?, 
^it  ift  not  out  of  keeping  with  God's  methods  oiF  instruction 
to  adopt  dreams  and  visions,  while  the  remarkable  tt- 
I        pression  that  the  evening  «tnd  the  morning  wer^  a,  day 
^seAns  to  lend  countenance  to  the  idea ;  for  the  vlewt, 
would  be,  so  to  saiy,  daylight  views,  though  seen  in  a  dieam, 
^    at  night,  that  is,  between  evening  and  ^  morning.  > 

I  offer  this  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  as  any  maii  thinks 
best,  and. as" the  only  interpretation  that  I  can  suggest 
-  It  is  worth  while  observmg,  if  this  was  the  origin  of  thdr 
days,  and  i^f  the  seer  wfus  left .  to  jnake  his  own  obsAratiOn,  ^ 
-^  and  to  draw  hi^  own  inferences  from  the  sights.j|KMinted 
to  him,  des<!iribing  only  what  he  saw  and  h^ard,  that  there 
is  nothing  of  the  nature  oi  falsehood  either,  ^/r/ or  in  the 
fourth  commandment,  any  more  than  in  the  words,  "Sun, 
Stand  thou  still." 

If  in  either  ca&t  the  expressions  were  used  for  the  pur 
jHwe  of  teaching  science,  it  might  perhaps  be  considered 
80 ;  as  this  howeveif  ims  not  the  case,  neither  the  one 
QOr  the  other  convey  a^y  falsehood.     "  For  In  $i|c  days 
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the  Ix)rd  made  heaven  and  earth"  might  be  paraphra«4 
■omcwhat  aa  followi:  In  the  period  of  time  ^pretented 
Of  included  within  tho«  itx  visions  o(  the  Creator.  In 
fact,  here»  as  in  other  instances  of  Scripture,  appearand 
take  the  place  of  scientific  descriptions  of  (acts,  and  do 

ity  (or  them.  As  long  as  no  one  could  appreciate  the-, 
•cience,  and  while  the  appearance  would  convey  any 
lessons  mote  truly  than  strictly  scientific  or  accurate  e«- 
pressifOns  could  do,  then  the  best  way  to  convey  th« 
tnith  intended  is  dearly  by  means  of  the  appearances 
tsther  than  the  actual  factp. 

In  suggesting  the  hypothesis  that  the  teer  iiras  pre- 
sented with  six  panoramic  views  of  creation,  I  would  ^d 
that  they  would  only  be.  such  u  he  could  see  at  one 
glance.  There  is  no  necessity  to  believe,  even  if  it 
were  possible,  that  he  saw  the  whole  of  the  surface 
of  the  globe  at  each  Mme.  The  brief  dcsdription  of 
each  day  either  preclude  this  ideas,  or  else. he  de- 
scribed but  a  very  sroill  portion  ofv  what  he  saw.    I 

luld  rather  feel  inclined  to  think  he  wrote  down  the 

it  conspicuous  features  of  the  landscape  which  met 

e,  not  recording  anything,  that  was  not  obviously 

^^ ited:  for  example,  no  mention  of  fishes  is  made, 

tiiough  we  know  they  existed'in  large  numbers,  an<^  many 
Of  great  sixe,  at    a  v^ry  early  period  of  the  world's 

history. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  .first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and 
sec  if  it  be  really  possilife  to  draw  at  least  some  parallel 
between  it*  and  the  discoveries  of  geology. 

The  very  first  verse  has  called  forth  much  discussion. 
Some  per^ns,  still  dinging  to  the  idea  of  sot  litertl 
^ys,  fancy  that  the  whole  of  geological  discoveries 
are  included,  or  rather  passed  over,  under  th^t  first 
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and  that   a  new  workl  wc<3§ft  out  hi  iti  cluMk  ^ 

diMoKituMi*'  '^■;.  ■/:  '  «,v^  j  '  ••    '  .  •^■■'  <','.ii', 

1  lee  no  waituit  for  tliAt  id^  wtiitefW.    I  ffliMt 
would  tuggeit  that  it  if  a  sort  of  heading  to  the  accovnt ' 
about  to  follow ;  juat  as  we  adopt  tone  exprcMiOQ  to 
coqvey  the  gcnoral  meaning  of  a  chaiptcr  in  a  booh.    ^' 
St  max  \m,f  bMB  «  preliminary  protest  against  th«  tdii" 
of  a  idf-existing  world,  without  a  personal  God. 

At  all  eveifts,  I  faa^  I  tee  so  doac  a  parallel  between 
th«K  days  of  Genesis  and  periods  of  geolpgy,  as  Xfi 
lead  me  to  .reqaife  no  ^wck  hypothesit  u  the  mm,  aoi: 
tioned  aboxe.   ^'r  ■  ^■■-   .  ■   .;.    ■ 

•  One  more  remark  upon  ^e  scope  of  geot<^.  Gebbgy 
proper,  or  unifiDCmitariaa  *  g^Iogy,  does  ikH  profess  to  go 
beyond  objective  fitcta,  or  to  attempt  more  than  reaso^^ 
able  dedoctkm. ,  Specnlalive 'geology,  however,  embraces 
much  more  than  this,  and  ventures  to  treat  of  the  early 
cosmical  conditions.  »  '«^r^ 

We  must  remember,  h9wever,  that  all  theories  about 
those  supposed  conditions  are  purely  hypothetical,  and 
'  must  be  held  accordingly  with  a  light  hand  in  proportion 
to  the  want  of  strict  evidence.  ^ 

Now  the  generally  accepted  theory  is  the  *^  nebcda^** 
viz.,  that  our  system,  i«.,  the  sun  and  all  its  attendant 
planets,  was  once  a  vast  nebula,  or  an  immense>  volume 
of  incandescent  gases.  , '  This  by  condensation  would 
produce  light  and  heat  At  that  time  the. earth  could 
have  had  no  ''forte "  whatever.  As.soota,  however,  as  '  ' 
one  special  condensaUooThad  p^uced  the  earth,  apart 
frdm  the  greater  con4ensfition  forming  the  sun,  and  >> 
« terrestial  revolution  had  begun/ "  di^  and  night "  miui  r-  —^ 

*  Thb  wotd  implieB  that  tfie  praiecMet  of  cliaage  which  are  gctb^    ' 
on  now  have  erer  bcoi  the  Mme  throagh  sU  aga  of  the  world. 
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^pSition.  of  the  world  were  P^'^'l^''^ J^^ 


•« 


but  the  ne.t  P«™*^- ".XIJ^v^tUMttW-ta""' 
>i«y  potMbly  be  referred  to  indmiUy  Kjr  «M  ««»»™' 

«( <Uy  md  nigh'  <«~  S);  .    .„,^i,tt  uV 

TV  .»b.e,«en.  «.ndioon  .upp»ed  br«~'2-»J^V 
thM  •»  enrelope  of  denie  «pou«,  of  •<»»;  "^^  *^ 

SJh  «riou.  p-.  ">™»'»«';*'jn'i  ^  ^  ' 

rSiterp:e:.^.t,:is::::s 

be«  Ae  IWitei  wpoBi.  only  above  «-^_^       ,^ 

Now.  Moe  ««*  ivpemnce.  -  •^^.'^L?" 

'h™o.hi«i«.yh«»ebeenp««nted  to  the  ««*/"'«» 

^«^  to  be  quiu  cert«n  of  hi.  me«MBg  m  the  «* 

^  U  tato  «  if  he  weu!  merely  Jladmg  »  0.e 
^ ii'tvU »d 4e «. below ;  bat -hoc»^ 
■,,  not  be  dewribing  other  .ppeuMce.  «  ««J«««nr 
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UnguJkgr,    totally    diflSeveiK    fironis    but    bouing    Mat 
genenU   refcmbknce   to,   ofduuuy  fttnuMH>hcTk  pheiM)* 


We  mutt  alwayi  remember  what  I   have  alreailx  ift* 

•Mted  upcm,  that  •ckntific  eiprcMiun*  in  Scripture  are 

^llra,  tf  not  ahnqn,  deecriptive  appeanmcet  of  lacti,  but 


not  the  actual  facta  themeelveii 

Thi  next  phenomenon  it  the  mb^  of  luu)  out  ai 
W«tcf,  and  if  a  fact  which  I  think  on  reflection  will  thow 
how  true  it  it  that  appearances  are  only  tleMsibed.  If 
an  islfind  roet  out  of  the  tea,  it  would  cauie  the  water 
to  rush  away  from  it,  and  night  ttuiily  give  the  app^ir- 
•SCt  of  the  land  being  immovable,  whiVe  the  water  fett 
'iUIMIt*'  '  *  i       '  ""-»*"  *       ■•■*f:  '- 

Geology,  as  usual,  statei^.the  alMoIute  fact,  irrespecttvt 
,  of  appearances,  and  lella  us  it  is  the   land   which  hat 
risen,  while  tilt  ••»  Jti  MBpfy  retired  to  the  lowcsl 
,   levels.   ...      -"'^-"^  ^^  "'■' 

Geology  now  believes  the  world  to  have  had  a  sheet 

of  water  all  over  it,  and  the  seas  to  have  been  formed 

^  by  the  refrigeration  of  the  shell,  whereby  it  hat  becom^ 

f  wrinkled  by  contracting,   the   wrinkles  giving  rise    to 

mountAins,  and  the  depressions  to  seas.     Here  therefore, 

rM  before,  th^re  is  no  real  contradiction  to  science  in  th«^ 

words  of  Scripture. 

Now  the  next  verae  (ii)  brings  us  to  contemplate 
vegetation.  What  has  geology  to  say  on  this  subject? 
With  regard  to  vegetation,  we  know  that  at  one  period  of 
tile  world's  history  we  have  discovered  a  very  great  deal 
more  than,  of  any  other  period,  and  moreover  vegetation  « 
is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  being  stored  up  in  thft^ 
form  of  coal.  We  are  not  without  evidence  of  plant 
Ufe  during  other  ages ;  but  no  discoveries  have  been 
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It  b  .  yry  renuTUblc  fact  ihi^  «»•  rpoch  •»»«" '^^ 

^.gtUbUWc.  Ag^in.  w.  «».t  rtmcmbcr  that  ihii  vc«^ 
ZSL  b  by  no  iiMuuit  the  fifrt  imUMim  Of  "»•  ^'^•y 
STor  .mm.1  M  high  a.  rcptik.  have  »«*«  ^-"f  ^ 
■  h.re  eiiaud  before  ot  during  that  |k^o«I  An.mal  life 
kl  p«)of  in  iuclf  or  thr  nccc-ity  of  vtgeution,  which 
mu.tCe«ute<l.  though  the  evidence,  yet  duj^red 

.ceing  .iroUbly  about  the  ten  thou.andth  part  of  the 
world  only  ha.  bec^Varched  (Huxky). 

Nov  «lMii.  ii€  aw  in  a  petition  to  aik,  Hoe.  the 
cafbontfcroui  Bora,  to  which  I  have  been  aUuding,  repre- 
•ent  that  mcnuoned  in  veme  la  ?"  It  i[i»y.  orU  inay 
not     At  least  there  is  no  diMgiwmeiit.  ■      -^ 

We  now  come  to  th.  mott  difficult  part  of  all,  th« 
Uih  to  .9th  verse..  It  h  q^tt  evident  thai  wme  light, 
Hribk  Jy  to  the  earth  for  twelve  houn.  e«i.ted  bef^ 
ISierwise  day  and  night  could  not  have  been  e.tabU^ 
oo  the  rotation  of  the  eaith  (recorded  in  veme  4)-  J^<^ 
interpretation,  hitherto  ^en  to  explain  thi.  are  probably 
very  wide  of  the  truth,  .uch  a.  a  larger  amount  of  car 
bonic  acid  and  vapour  in  the  air.  which  it  i.  luppo.^ 
m  hitherto  ob^ni^  the  «m.  Thi.  can  ea«Jy  be 
^wn  to  be  ab«mi  i  or,  again,  that  the  oird^  w«  M^ 

b*  auiwu.      I  n»ight  luggckt  another  perhapa  equaMy 
Jroneou.,  that  thit  condenmion  of  incandeacent  v«po« 
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§m^Hlk»»'  (*f  ><>nfa  fkm,km^M^**  (Han  with 
•itftk,  Mul  U  nught  hMvr  \mlWl^i0l0^tuic«  until 
Amrth  (Uy  of  •  thAcply  (IrfUMsd^rt),  as  it  is  nop, 

Hut  It  is  licttcir  to  t  onf«M  twr  JKnoram  «,  and  to  bdievt, 
that  had  «re  nmcn  it  as  the  obacrvcr  saw  it.  or  dkl  wc  know 
•U,  tlM  dcK  ripCMKi  of  the  foufth  day  would  b«  peffectty 
^mt.  Am  it  ftaida,  however,  geologx  has  nothing  to  offer 
cither  Ux  or  againat  it.  Now  let  us  pass  oo  to  the  aoth 
wnt  i  here  we  suddenly  find  ourselves  intrcMiured  to  mov* 
lag,  that  ii,  creeping  creatures  and  fowl,  while  the  word 
wlude  ia  a  mistranslation,  the  Hrhrew  word  {Ikmm) 
•tpUr/iig  A  '*  sea  moiMtcr,"  probably  not  that  cetacean  At 
•&  Let  us  OMBiMre  thii  account  with  what  geology  hit 
Id  rereaL  At  a  matter  of  lact,  aa  tnormous  ijtt^  o' 
reptiles  of  all  sizes  eusted  abundantly,  wme  of  thfl^taiA* 
ing  gigantic  dimensions,  and  well  desemng  of  the  name  of 
•ea  monster,  same  t)cing  forty  feet  in  length,  with  jaws  six 
feet  long,  and  more  than  180  large  teeth.  These  mon- 
■ten  appear  to  have  b«en  accompanied  not  only  t^ 
•trange  birds,  quite  unlike  modem  types,  but  also. by 
flying  reptiles,  varying  in  sixe  from  a  few  inches  to  twenQf 

Now  a  penoh  tdtbg  t  lorvfy  trtht  world  at  thii 
period,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  vast 
and  numerous  forms  of  reptilian  life  associated  with  many 
strange  and  large  fowl,  by  which  term  he  WQuld  probably 
induce  the  winged  reptiles  alluded  to. 

Again  let  us  ask  the  question,  Does  geology  contradict 
Genesis?  The  answer  is  that  the  creation  of  the  fifth 
day  agrees  marvellously  well  with  the  Mtsotou  age  of 
geology,  or  the  "  Age  of  Reptiles  "  as  it  has  been  called. 

We  have  but  one  more  day  to  consider.  On  this  are 
brought  forth  living  crcatttres  (not  deicribcd  M  mvw^ 
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observe,  a  tfcrai  which  is  more  cxprewive  of  unwicWy 
reptilet).     "Cattle"   are    mentioned,    "beasU  of    the 
eltfth,-   and    "creeping  things,"    as   apparcnUy   duttn- 
guished  flora  the  sea  monster  of  the  fifth  day.     Wlut 
haa  Geology  to  say  ?  that  after  the  age  of  reptiles  had 
passed  away,  there  followed  a  long-4)eriod  represented 
to  us    by  a  series  of   *'  beds "  containing  great  and 
numerous  successions  of  qu«lrupedal    life.    The   firat 
totally  unlike  the  present  existing  races,  but  gradually 
approaching  the  form  and  structure  of  existing  beasts, 
tiH  at  last  they  appear  identical    And  what  w  more 
significant  is  the  fact  that  the  evidence  of;  ro»n's  ex- 
istence has  been  found  associated  with  the  latest  series, 
not  in  a  separate  deposit  of  a  later  date  than  those  con- 
taining attinct  forms,  bat  accompany  them  m  such  a 
way  M  to  necessitate  the  beUef  that  he  was  ^one  of  «lhe 
creatures  which  appeared  together.         ^'       .  ,         ' 
•  Had  he  a  separate  day,  according  to  Getaesis?  ^ 

The  sixth  day  witnessed  the  JQ-ooming  of  man,  as  wcU 
aB  the  beasts  of  the  field.  „ 

Do  Genesis  and  Geology  agree,  pr  does  Geology  wn 
counted  to  Genesis?  -       ,..  - 

Thusfer  I  trust  the  reader  wUl  pot  hesitate  to  reply 
that  there  is  no  contradiction  whatever. 
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THE  DOCmiNE  OF  EVOLVTION. 

There  yet  remains,  or  rather  has  lately  risen  in  the 
minds  of  some,  a  new  doubt  with /reference  to  Scicnc^ 
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and  that  is  whether  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution  or  Deve- 
lopment of  life  will  not  prove  to  run  counter  to  the 
history  of  cr^tion  as  given  in  Genesis. 

Let  us  turn  to  Genesis :  with  reference  to  creative 
facts,  we  find  tio'  explanation  whatever  as  to  the  process 
of  creation.  The  bare  fact  only  is  stated  in  the  words 
God  "created"  {Ba^ah)  or  "God  made"  {Asah)y  no 
^rceptible  difference  being  discoverable  between  Uiese 
wonls.  Moreover  nothing  is  told  us  whether  the  "  heaven 
and  die  earth"  were  created  out  of  nothing  or  out  of 
pre-existing  matter.  '». 

Now  we  must  carefully  obsc^rve  that  there  is  a  second 
kind  of  expression  used  in  this  same  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  with  reference  tP  creation;  namely,  "La  the 
waters  and  the  earth  Mng  forth."  We  have  here  the 
imperative  mood,  and  the  use  of  such  expressions  can 
only  imply  other  agents  than  the  speaker.  The  inference, 
therefore,  seems  to  b<;  that  secondary  agents,  represented 
by  the  water  and  the  eairth,  are  here  enjoined  to  carry  out 
the  will  of  the  Lord. 

The  conclusion  one  can  only  arrive  at  is,  tifiat  both  tx-„ 
pressions  are  of  equivalent  value ;  so  that  when  nature, 
produces  any  effects,  those  effects  ftre  due  to  Uie  will  of 
Qiod«  while  the.latter  of  theexpressionsstroQj^ly  eneburages 
;^e  idea  of  secondary  intermediary  agents,  riather  tfim 
direct  creative  fiats.      The  notidn  of  the  eyoliitipn  of 
living  things  arises  from  an  impartial  study  of  Mature ;  a&d 
whatever  be  the  caui^e  of  it,  the  ^obability  of  the  truth  of 
evolution  far  ^utweij^s  the  idea  that  every  al4imU  and. 
plant  has  been  rctspectively  due  to  creative  fiats.    It 
would  h§  out  of  place  to  give  any  lengthy  evidence  -btj 
the  truth  of  evolution ;  at  least  up  to,  for  I  believe  it  w^ 
not  inclusive  of  nian,  the  truth  of  evolution  is  a  moral , 
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convictten ;  and  if  Genesis  doe*  not  palpably  refer  to  it,  it 
at  least  lends  it  encouragement  by  the  frequent  use  of 
the  imperative  mood,  as  quoted  above. 

Even  with  regard  to  man.  Genesis  only  says  man  was 
created  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth :  but  aU  animals  are 
10  likewise.  There  is  neither  assent  nor  denial  of  evolu- 
tion of  man.  Reason,  how<iver,  whU^recognumg  the 
fact  that  man's  body  cannot  be  separated  ^^^ai.^ 
higher  order  oT  animals  entirely,  yet  perceives  that!^  his 
entirety  constitHj|b  different  fiunUy  :  yet  ^ !»««»»« 
he  U  so  far  in  URance,  and  in  his  moiahty  absolute^ 
severed,  that  the  gap  between  him  and  them  cannot  be 
accounted  for  on  any  principle  of  development  at  prt- 
"^wtbX  known;  and  giVW  us'  altogether  the  idea  of  some 
tpedal  interference.         "^  -.  .       _.^ 

Now  this  is  also,  as  it  seems,  told  us  m  Genesia.  inc  . 
unusual  expression,  " Let  us  make  man,"  implying,  as! 
beUeve,  that  lol^ifferencei  while  the  "  breath  of  Ufc  which 
causes  man  to  become  alv&g  aoul,"  may,  I  also  bcheye, 
be  seen  in  his  moraUty,  which  does  completely  scvw 
him  from  all  other  animals.^  ^  , 

The  general  result,  then,  at  which  we  have  arrived,  m, 
that  while  Genesis  may  not  forcibly  bear  ^t^css  either 
to  geology  or  evolution,  it  in  no  way  contradicts  than  j 
nay,  raAer  the  reverse,  it  appeari)  to  hint  at  boA.  On 
the  otheJ  hand,  the  evidences  of  geology,  and  the  truth 
Of  evolution,  which  have  beeiv^acq«ed  from  a  dose 
tudy  ot  natnre,  'cannot  njjjr  be  gainsayed.  The  toore 
one  studies  nature,  the  more  one  feels  cowtmced  that 
luud  we  perfect  knowledge  of  all  thinjjs,  the  harmony 
between  Genesis  and  geolo^r,  andbetween  the  processes 

•SeeMr.  D«wip'8  Descent  of  Man.  "  Ifan  rione  iiln««L" 
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of  creation  recorded  in  Scripture,  and  eaiiolution,  woukl 
be  perfect  and  absolute.  »     . 

t  tnut  I  shall  have  now  ipcceeded  in  this  brief  review 
of  Genesis  and  geology  to  prove  that  the  charge  t>f  being 
incorrect  bronght  against  S^rijplture  is  unfounded. 

Once  more,  bearing  ip  mind  that  the  object  of  the 
Scriptitfes  is  the  elevation  of  dp  moral  character  of  man/ 
let  us  see  if  nature,  scientifically  ooiiisidered,  lends  other 
aid  to  support  the  truthfulness  of  Scripture  than  is  (9  be 
found  in>>its  harmony  with  Genesis,    s'  '  ^.' 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  the  %dent  as  soon  as  he 
has  acquit  a  considerable  range  of  kiu^wledge  over  the 
several  departments  of  nature,  is  the  grand  unity  of 
principle  which  pervqidcs  the  whole.  Let  me  illustrate 
tllil.  If  %e  tidce*  all  the  vertebrata,  oe  animals  which 
possess  a  "bitd^bone^"  whether  we  e^mi^  living  or 
extinct  forms,  we  find  they  are  all  constn^ed.  on  the 
same  identical  plan  of  type.  *  « 

The  homolo|[ous  pvts  arc  marvellously  mo<|l6ed  to 
suit  the  difiiefent  kinds  of  habits.    Th«s  the  arm  and 
hand  of  a  man,  the  fore  1^  of  a  horse,  the  win^  of  a  bat 
or  bird,  the  paddles  of  a  whale,  are  all  modificltions  x>f  ^ 
one  and  the  same  organ.  Similaxiy  all  the  other  members 
(rf  the  difierent  types  ;  so  that  all  living  creatures  can  be 
reduced  to  a  few,  ^ay  al^ut  fiye,  fundamental  types.  ^ 
The  same  fact  is  applicable  to^  plants,  both  tp  the  vege- 
table kingdom  as  a  whole,  as  ,well  as  to  the  separate' 
(Mgans  of  an  individual  plant;   leaves,  scales,  petab, 
stamens,  etc,  being  all  modifications  of  the  same  diing, 
and  reducible  to  one  type.    ' 

vUnity  of  plan  with  ^diversity  of  result  is  to  be  seen  - 
everywhere  running  ^urough   nature.     Now   read   ti^e 
Script|uK|s.   One  God  it  enforced  throughout :  "  Hear^  6 
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Itrael,  the  Lord  your  God  i.  one  Lord  j "  "  Thou  •halt 
have  none  other  gods  but  me."    Again,  "  God  li  Love; 
and  the  various  phases  of  bivine  attributes,  mcrcy^ustice, 
benevolence,  are  but  differentiated  forms  of  one  and  the 
•ame  power  typifi|«i  in  love.    Again,  note  how  unch;uige. 
able  are  the  Uws  of  natuit ;  and  so  God  says  of  Himself, 
"  I  chanze  not :"  "  I  am.not  a  man,  that  I  should  lie  j 
or  the  son  of  man,  that;i  should  repent."     "What  « 
man  soweth,  that  shall  h^  also  reap,"  is  expressive  both  ; 
of  the  laws  of  nature  as  of  morality. 

The  hui#le  and  pious  niind  cannot  fail  to  feel,  if  not 
to  see,  that  there  is  an  ever-abiding  presence  of  a  con- 
serving power;  and  if  we  turn  to  Scripture,  we  are  there 
told  that  it  i»  "in  Him  we  live,  move,  and  have  our 

being.'*"-''--^ '■    :'  ■''  '■  "  ■  *"  ■  '".'' 

'  IJW,  more:  the  catastrophes  of  nature,  the  physical 
evils  which  surround  us,  the  troubles,  toils,  cares,  and 
anxieties  to  which  we  are  bom,  and  if  not  those  of  our 
own  causing;  ire  as  much  a  part  of  nature  as  thej  are 
necessary  for  the  moral  growth  of  mea  They  constitute 
the  "inideal"*  conditions  by  which  man  is  surrounded 
whUe  resident  in  this  world  for  a  disciplinary  process  to 
ftt  him  for  eternity.  Turn  to  the  Scriptures,  and  we  tod 
it  to  be  the  same  God  wholhere  declares  it  to  be  H» 
wiU ;  for  He  says  liy  Isaiah,  "  I  cause^good,  and  I  create 

evil "    * 

On  the  other  hand,  regarding  nature  apart^  from 
Dhysical  evils,  we  see  the  abundant  harvest?  and  the  ndi 
frJts  of  the  earth  poured  forth  in  plenty ;  her  conn,  wme, 
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and  oil,  iron,  g9l^,  and  iUver  it  abundance,  and  all  other 
thingi  to  the  hand  of  man  that. he  requires;  and  we 
cannot  but  bless  that  bountiful  nature  who  gives  so 
much  to  Her  patient  toiler — man. 

Turn  to  the  Scriptures,  and  we  0nd  God  not  only  des- 
cribed as  the  God  of  nature,  and  the^  "giver  of  all  good 
thi^iga^o  man,"  but  also  ^'tbe  abundant  Rewarder  of 
him  that  db^th  right"  On  ^  otf^er  hand,  just  as 
an  earthquake  may^^^cftiingly  ruthlessly  destroy  the  fair 
cities  of  men,  or  a  jtempest  deprive  him  of  his  expected' 
harvests;  so  is  God  described  as  the  "Revenger  of  all 
theib  that  do  evil" 

'  Now  in  ^ese  few  contrasts  we  have  seen  that  while 
nature,  on  the  one  hand,  seems  to  .pour  forth  the  utmost 
of  her  bounties  ;6n  the  other  hand,.her  forces  sometimes 
become  pent  u^,  and  then  suddenly  burst  forth  and' 
destroy  all  her  intended  offc;4ogt  to  man. 

What  is  the' meaning  of  tiM  Seemingly  capacious  con- 
duct ?  Let  us  first  note  our  own  iijward  consciousness 
« to  the  relationship  in  which  we  standto  nature,     v 

First,  we  can  recognise  this  imperfe^%udeal  comUnon . 
of  things,  and  we  can  imagine  uid  long  for  a  stat||^ 
existence  free  from  alV  care  whatever,  from  the  most 
trivial  to  the  most  agonising  terror,  distress,  or  pain. 

Now,  I  see  nothing  in  mature  which  responds  to  this 
yesming  for  a  happier  state- of  things;  I  am  driven,'then, 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  /eeling  ever  rising  in  my 
heart  does  ncMt  arise  from  experience.  It  is  inborn,  and 
craves  for  a  response  from  nature.  If  I  caniiot  get  rest 
and  perfect  happiness  here,  I  shall  surely  obtain  it  else^ 
where;  then  it  must  be  that  J sfuMlivi  t^aih\  that  is  the 
discovery  at  which  I  am  compelled  to  arrive,  while  con^- 
science,  arising  at  my  disobedience  to  law,  leads  me  to 
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IN  introducing  this  subject  to  your  notice,  gentlemen, 
I  mean  to  take  three  things  for  granted  :  first,  that  I 
am  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  views  of  4ther 
people,  but  only  for  my  own;  secondly,  that  you  are  all 
sincere  inquirers  aAer' truth;  and  thirdly,  that  no  one 
desires  to  raise  a  false  issue  upon  the  question  which  is 
to  come  Cinder  discusd^n. 

Let  me  commence,  then,  by  plainly  stating  what  it  is  I 
have  to  da  I  have  not  to  argue  whether  a  Divine 
revelation  be,  in  itself,  either  possible  or  probable. 
The  position  is  simply  this;  Here  is  a  volume,  called 
the  Old  Te8tama\|Scripture,  which  we  Christians  receive 
as  containingyol^lation  from  God  to  man.  Against 
.*Str  ^P'**'®"*  yo^on  your  part,  may  have  a  hundred 
'dnnerent  arguments;  but  it  is  only  with  one  of  these  that 
1  am  now  concerned;  viz.,  those  difficulties  of  belief 
which  arise  ou|4^it^  moral  teaching.  Youjtell  me  that, 
scattered  up  anSHown  this  Volume,  ther^i^re  some  parts 
so  inconsistent  with  pure  mdralfty,  as  at  dn^td  dispcove 
Its  derivation  from  a  boly  God.  My  busies,  tojubht^ 
theiMbre,  t>U  not  be  to  pr^ve  that  a  rfMBiojiJl^ts^ 

it«  rakinff  this  book  Jnto  mv  hand,  wbich^rofCjIs)^ 
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but,  mking  this  booj^into  my  hand,  which^ro 
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"cum,  ind  therefore  no^  ^^  ^^ 

from  It  .,t.    „  ^.—jji  brieve  in  lh» 
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,.  Do  not  «.pp<«  ''•\'*  "T^Ltothathe w#  ,.^ 

origin  of  «,«..    on  the ^^'"^"^^^^n,  and,,* 
prim«v.Uygoodandnobfc;fort|,b«ftme      ^,  ^^^.     ^ 

fe^uriou..,    .no.gh^-«^j^^'J^^'-^,  »,„      *;^ 

■    «>"""'  "'  fJlS  br^wuTand  holydod,  W 
perfection  was  pennitted  Dy  a  ^  '    ^  ^  ^^ 

d««d  «"»*! ""J'*  '" ?f„w«dr  You wiUobserve^ 
pch.pM»I««  ™  ^^  „^    „^„  u-e  term,  of  t* 

•  ::r \o  t;:'nd  *c  f «^ ':::^,t  ir ;; 
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If  t  Ryiinuin  thAt  the  poti^UyW  the  moral  UJA  ot  mf 
Anitf  ixring  from  his  finit  ctMled  perfectioti  b  ami  alwayt    ; 
mu»t*')>e  an  inevitably  necessary  ixMtutate  in  the  c<m- 
ditions  <^  his  personal  freedom,  you  may  argue  thai  I 
limit  the  DiviiM  omnipotence.      I  reply  that  it  is  no 

^■Mtchment  ofjpronipoipMi  to  tay  tKit  Gqd  it  Himsftf  ^ 
liind  by  cerHiD  knmuuble  taws  of  truth,  which  are 
/un^  the  «tseltial  ingrcdienu  of  His  own  self-existendbH 
For  eijypple,  ho  one  can  fairly  impeach  CkkI's  omnU 
potci|plil|ccause  He  is  unable  t«  make  two  and  two 
equal  three,  ^j^  the  same  way,  no  one  can  do  so,  if,    . 
in  creating  ftl^l  moral  agents  subordinatetl  to  His  own 
government,  it  was*im|K}ssible  for  Him  to  have  made 
them  as  omnipotent  as  Himself.     Had  that  been  so,  it  it 
true  they  would  never  have  fallen.     But  then  it  Would 

'  have  been  the  multiplication  of  se()arate  Ckxls,  not  the 
creation  of  dependent  moral  agents  ;  and  that  is  so  self« 

^contradictory  as  to  be  utterly  inconceivable. 

t  This  necessary  condition  of  things,  then,  was  as  much 
the  outcome  of  an  eternal  and  immutable  law  belonging 
to  the  Divine  telf-existence,  as  the  law  which  makes  one 
leu  than  two,  (Mr  the  part  inferior  to  the  whole.  Now, 
you  must  not  rise  up,  here,  gentlemen,  and  dispute 
the  existence  of  God  altogether.  For,  ubaerve,  fAa/  is 
not  the  question  to-night.  You  are  consenting  to  examine 
now  a  certain  Book,  which  professes  to  contain  a  revela- 
tion from  God.'  The  argument  is  not  whether  this 
revelation  be  either  possible  or  probable ;  but  whether, . 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Bible  be  such  a  revelation,  its 
mord  teaching  in  the  Old  Testament  does,  or  does  not^ 
violate  the  essential  conditions  of  Divine  Love,  Truth,  and 
Holiness. 
Perhaps  you  tell  me  that  "  thfe  creation  of  man,  with  a 
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Imptick  the  Divine  love.      Voo  uy  OM,    «  "™  " 
f  .,L^.  it  couMaM  taw  Un  ooMMni  with  In""'* 

s* ;  .hll  (jod  might  h.,.  h..«n-«<i  1^  '"•  "•"""""":,"; 

rnip  .hen,  .hcnin  .h.  b«.l,  .n-l  »  l»vc  [««"«^J 
"i„K.  pure  .1.-1  ,«rfe<:<  wU  h.,.pyi  «d  *»«  »  »«fj 
whkh  g..e.  .uch  .  Uifferen.  «coont  »f  thing,  cnnol  b. 

ofTmona  uni»««.-if  «  knew  '»'  "'"'".2 
p.«  of  .he  Divine  «Imini..r..ion  .hroughou  •  ""^"'"-^ 
of  other  inh»l>i.ed  worUl.  than  our  own,  -if  every  other 

o  ihim  of  our  own  world,  were  plainly  w^lhin  «he  fieW  o 
1  view,  and  everything  presented  ju.t  the  ^-^^^^^^ 
miH^ry  in  ihoHc-  world*  a.  in  ouri,  then  th»»  reaioning  migh 
iTc  very  plausible  and  good.     But  seeing  ,t  «  not  so  J 
>^ngThat  we  know  only  a  part  of  the  case  ;  that  j>oss.bly 
Sere  may  be  nuny  hidden  relationships  between  other 
worlds  and  ours,  of  which  we  are  entirely  'gnorant,  «md 
which,  if  thoroughly  understood,   might  ^^nven^thew 
objections  against  the  love  •«<*,«°<^"'^\°L^f  J"'h^^ 
arguments  of  an  altogether  opposite  nature  I  have  a  fight 
to  disregard  them  as  involving  hasty  and  unnecessary 
conclusiL.    Let  me  illustrate  what  1  mean.    You  "«ght 
„gue  in  the  same  way.  at  first  sight,  that  the  ^r^^ott  of 
nSn.   having  nerves  which  are  exquisitely  ^f^^^ 
bodily  pain,  and  their  exposure,  notw.tl«undmg^the 
action  of  fire,  i.  quite  incon^tent  with  the  ch«actet 
of  a  God  <4good.ieHS  andf>vc.      Think  only  of  the 
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niMeriet  which  Ha ve  titMicd  from  iHiminK*  ami  Miklingi^ 
Mid  of  lh«  horrible  »W^y  ittffiere<l  by  tht  hunum  bodjr 
\m  omiteqtictice  of  the  <1cUe*te  organuMtion  of  its  n«r>> 
¥0119  lyitetn.     You  may  My,  "  How  can  you  ,lalk  to  us 
of  a  CfOti  of  lov«!  when  He  haa  nuule  man  thug,  Attid 
1^x|K»^lctl  htm  to  all  thnw  evtlt?"     Yet  you  know  weH^ — 
enough,  gentlemen,  that  the  auffertngi  thui  ptfrmittctl  by 
God't  provklence  do  indirectly    promote  the  genertl    , 
hapi^inea*  of  mankind,  even  though  it  be  at  Che  expenM  ; 
,    llf  many  Immt  and   ncakled   indivtdualt.       For  were 
,  our  bodiet  not  thus  wcmiitive  to  pain,  we  thould  have  no 
;*    warning  against   danger,   and   might  ht  injured  in  our 
\^  hinU  and  lives  ()er|>ctually  before  wc  had  time  to  avert 
the  misfortune.     If,  then,  there  are  evili  in  the  nahtrai 
\  world,  which  thus  lenre  the  pur|K)M:s  of  an  ulterior  moA^ 
genenl  l)cnevolence,  why  njay  not  the  same  principle  be 
iupiKMed  to  exiat  in  /cgard  to  the  mora!  world  ?    Whjr 
ahould  not  the  miieriet  which  the  fall  of  num    hat 
intro<luccd  among  ourselves  stand  cxac:tly  in  the  same    , 
relation  to  other  created  intelLi^flilcelj|4s  the  burnings  and 
^mealdings  of  individual  suffer^  dtr  to  the  general  coni»^*/ 

munity  around  us,  who  thus  mercifully  learn  and  profit 

•■.   through  the  ill-latcd  experience  of  othen^„u»«*.*S.^U 

"^^^^The  doubt  you  feel  on  thtt  question,  therefore,  b  not 

any    necetiaty   and    inherent    difficulty  in  the  moral 

'     teaching  of  Scripture,  but  simply  one  which  arises  from 

the  imperfect  dMisciousness  of  man  respecting  the  entire 

administration  of  God's  moral  puipotei  throug^^t  other 

:•■■,  portion!  of  the  universe.  '■■■JT''  "' ^'-i- ^A..    "-'m',-' 

J^      %Time  allowing  me  to  say  no  i|DfC  OO  tilk  p(»llt,  I 

y    now  come  back  to  that  from  which  I  just  diverged,  viz., 
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•No  one  am  read  the' carfy  part  of  the  Old  Tcitamcnt  . 
without  seeing  that,  after  the  fall  of  man,  the  world 
^    became  morally  and  socially  degenerate.     In  rega^  to  ^^ 
-    maUriai   civUization,    it    was    some     years    bef<»c    ». 
city  WM  built  ;•  and  still  longer,   probably  cenCunes, 
before  aay  portion  of  mankind  had  ceased  to.  live  in 
what  is  popularly  called  a  stone  age,  or  learnt  the  irse  of. 
.      metals  and  musical  instruments.t     tn  regard  to  mral 
civilization,  barbarity  and  lawlessness  seemed  to  have 
grown  worse  and  worae.     Beginning  witlj^^the  murder  0f 
Abel,  it  went  on  through  a  long  period^  violence  and 
vice,  which  culminated  in  an  age  when,  to  use  the  words 
Of  the  Bifcle,  "the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  m  the 
earth,  and  the  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart 
"^-pras  only  evil  continually;"!  and  again,   When   "the 
.  earth  was  corrupt  before  God,  and  filled  with  violence.   1| 
You  certainly  cannot  be  scandalised,  gentlemen,  at  this 
-picture  of  the  world's  early  history;  for,  thotigh  you 
Itart  from  a  different  origift  of  it  yourselves,  yet  your  own 
rf;  theory  of  man's  primeval  savagery  exactly  squarei^irith 
its  main  outlines.     Here  we  stand,  at  all  events,  on  a  « 
common  platform.    AH  is  confusion,  brutalrty,  and  dis- 
f.     organisation.  ..  .    ' 

J         5   Coalescing,  however,  at  this  point,  we  are  doomed  m  ^ 

»     a  moment  to  p^»company.     For  when  we  go  on  to  read 

in  Scripture  thSXod  "repented  He  had  made  man.       .    ' 
.   and  that  He  destroyed  the  whole  race,  save  one  famij^^  ^.  ^^ 
by  ^flood,  you  at  once  impeach  the  tnftal  teachmg  o^^  "^^   f 
*  Bible,  and  say" "that  this  representation  of  an  mfinlt^i^- ,.;, 
'     'wi!^,  perfect,  and  uncharigeable  Deity  is  utterly  incred 
'      and  that  a  book  which  thus  describes:  a  disappom 
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God,  whose  only  remedy  lay  in  destroying  the  work  of 
Hii  own  hands,  cannot  be  a  true  revelation." 

You  applaud  the  sentiment  I  Yes,  gentlemen.  But 
that  only  shows  how  thoroughly  we  understand  yo/li,  and 
how  little  we  are  careful  fco  blink  the  apparent  difficulties  - 
of  th^  argument.  <©o  vou  suppose  that  j'<?«  are  the  only 
person  to  whom  this  language  has  proved  perplexing? 
Do  you  th|nk  that  we,  who  believe,  have  not  as  intelligent 
a  perception  of  Scripture  difficulties  as  yoiirselves  ?  The 
difference  between  us  is,  that  you  read  the  words  in  ques- 
tion under  the  light  of  modem'  knowled^,  just  as  if  they 
had  been  adUress^d  to  men  of  the  19th  century  ;  widreas 
we  read  them  (according  torall  fair  laws  of  criticism) 
O^^d^tthe  light  of  the  age  inVwHlch'they  were  delivered, 

-WianBft  aa  the  men  of  that  uneducated  and  uifcivilj^ed 
'pwiliilPwould  alone  have  been  ^ble  tfli  understand  any 
revel^tidh  oC  the  Divine  mind  upon  this  subject  ^ad 
words  of  an  abstract  and  philosophical  character  been 
employed  instead  of  this  simple  idea,  "  God  repented  that 

,  Ue  had  made  wan,"  they  would  have  been  totally  unsuited 
10  the  moral  and  intellectual  consciousness  of  so  degraded 
and  demoralised  *  r^e.    The  choide,  therefore,  of  imper- , 
feet  terms^of  speech  like  these  mijst  not  be  attributed  to 
^e  facrthat  they  prdlperly  repi:esented  the  action  of  the 
Divpe  mifid;  ,but  that  they  forihed  the  most  ready 
vehicle  of  thought  through  which  even  the  least  Ipproxi- 
mation  to  the  truth  could  address  itself  tO' the  perception 
of  such  people.    You  will  thus  perceive  |n  a  moment,  ^en-  , 
tliOBpn,  (tfj^u  only  take  the  trouble  to  throw  your  minds  ' 
in^ftnel^piMnst^uices  under  which  Scripture  describes 
the  revelatiorf»to  have  been  commtinica|ed,)  that  the  low 

vand  irM^ture  form  of  this.statement  was  but  an Inevitable 

.  C0ndi$to  of  the  case,  arising  from  the  impossibility  of 
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*nc)re.abitiai5i;«;id  phil<k)phkal  conceptions  being 
icrstood  al  tlie  titoe,  .  ^*  .       -j» 

,       "|.  But  thil  istidanfwcr.'you  will  tell  me,  to  that  im- 
.    ii«»chm?nt  of  the  l)iv)ne  benevolence  which,  sprang  out 
■'of^hedestmctioil  of  the  human  race  by  a  flood.    Certainly 
V  .jtot,  for  wie  must  takjc  one  thing  at  once.     Am' I  to  under- 
stand  you,  however,  as  saying  that  a  God  x>f  love  and 
f  mercy  had  iibsolutcly  no  moral  right  thu/»  to  destroy  His 
d^  creatioij  on^ccount  of  its  "prolonged  and  laveterate 
lelf-torruption,  aftei^He  had  warned  it,  and  been  patient 
Wth  it  throudi  centuries  of  protracted  long-suffenng  ?  Are 
there  not  stafes  of  mpral  evil,' even  in  the  present  day^ 
'    which'  show  themselves  absokitelyv irreclaimable  by  aljy, 
I^croedies  known  tpman;  crimes  so  deep  and  inveterate 
.Jfjfm  wither  iii^cyirorrtKhedial  treatment  wiU  stop  them?_ 
:   Now  yott  win  o|)S«rve  from  the  narrative  that  this  was  just 
tl^  case  here.      Long-suffering  had  reached  its  utmost 
fcik;*corruptioo  and  rebellion  had  left  only  one  righteous 
.feii%.     Henc§  if  permitted  longer,  the  very  last  remnant 
.  of  goodness   would  have  perished  put  of  the   eartli,1' 
What '     Do  )im  mean  to  tell  me  that  it  would  have  *)een 
coiwistent  with  perfect  love  to  allow  the  last  spark^of , 
^potti" goodness  to  become  extinguished?     Are  all  the 
resources  of4ove  and  mercy  to  be  spent  upon  th«  wicked, 
and  iione  to  be  exhibited  (or  tiie  protection  of  the 
.    righteous?    Are  there  not  some  periods  and  cases,  even 
.  within  our  own  experience,  when  severe  judgments  on 
hardened  criminals  become  conservative  of  benevolence- 
and  kindness  toward  the  innocettj?    ^Would  any  just 
government  allow  assassins  to  go  through  a  country  com- 
mitting  murder  and  rapine  upon  the  populal^i^d  cor- 
rupting the  vitals,  of  sgciety,  without  feeling  it  a^uty  to 
interfere  on  behalf  of  the  virtuous  ?    The  cases  are  exactly 
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onflogous.    Only,  in  thi^'  instance,  the  government  was 
God's,  and  the  corruption,  inatead  of  being  partial,  was " 
all  but  univ^?8al.     Look  av  the  case  fairly  in  this  light,;  ^^ 
UlCDtlemen,  and  your  impeachment  of  the  Divine  goodness 
hopelesiiJy  falls  to  the  ground. 
•         ,5.   Let  us  now  pass 'on 'to  the  picture  ffhich  the  Old 
• .     Testament  gives  of  the. state  of  the  world  after  that  a\vful 
;•     period.     Such  was  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  con- 
s^qu^nt  Upon  its  first  moral  fall,  that  we  find  evil  soon  re- 
appearing, an^  again  becoming  dpminant.     Witness  the' 
enormities  related  of  Sodoni  and  Gojnorrah,  the  dissolute 
V    and  disorganised  state  of  the  Ganaanitish  nations,  and„€»ren' 
>  7  th^  violent  and  licentious  condition  of  Israel  undfcr  the 
"..Judges.     Indeed,  it  scarcely  seems- too  much  to  sa^om  / 
^-^ -careful  study  of  this  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  r 
^there  was  as  low  a  level  of  general  morality,  andas|^tjj| 
\J5?P^*^'  for  human  life,, and  as  much  barbaric  ccu»l|y,  as- 
Ipll  exists  in  the  heathenism  of  A«}ia  and  AfriiSJi.     And 
^v%re  you  will  be  pleased   to  reeolleeyj^nttem^n^  that 
^  when  we  Christians  recognise  this  lo*^  irt^ral  condition 
of  the  primitive  races  of  mankind,  we  dre  brought. 6n  io 
the  same  platform   as  yourselves^  who  hold  that   the 
origin  of  all  moral  and  material  civilization  maybe  trjicod 
through  a  passage  over  debakd  aeriods  of  history  which 
w«re  matked   by  uncontrolled\|icentiousness  and  un- 
civilised barbarism.  ,.■" 

Well  then;  that  being  so  f^r  agreed  upon,  oh|y  fee^ 
.how  such  a  condition  ftf  things  must  have  necessarily 
.  affected  the  compositiqn  of  n  booli:-  which-' professes  to  .  " 
.      contain  a  Divine  revelation  to  ijdan.  .  The  position-  is 
this:   "Given .a  state  pf  degmdqd  "b&rbarism  and  im- 
perfect  rHo'ral  perceptions,  to  raise  it  to  one  of  elevation."    ; 
One  thWig,  by  a  law  of  commoft^ense,  is  clear :  that 
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igltli  the  God  wfcb  is  imppoicd  to  have  bestowed  thw 
i,^5irion  had  absolutely  forced  the  rtdpieets  of  it  into  a 
Compelled  itatc  of  blameless  obedience,  the  degraded 
age  in  which  they  thus  lived  must  have  laiftly  qualtfied 
Ihe  nature  and  degree  of  their  moral  rectitude.     Yet,  1 
■presume,  no  one  who  is  here  thi«  evening  will  dare  to 
'rise  up  and  argue  that  it  could  ever  h^e  b«en  con^ 
iistent  with  the  genuine  idea  of  moral  progrew,  that 
mankind    should    be    forced    into     holincM,    m^^ 
'lunatics  are  into  quietness/ by  means  of  handcuffs  and 
itraight-waistcoats.     You  %ught  a*  well  call  the  Uons  m 
our  zoological  gardens  tame  and  domesticated  aniropls, 
or  the  cotton   looms  of  Manchester  moral  agents,  an 
evil  men  good,  when  only  made  so  corapulsonly  after 
that  fashion.    Any  such  idea  as  that,  is,  I  am  persuaded, 
far  too  unphilosophical  and  tinreasonaWe  to  satisfy  either 
the  intellect  or  the  moral  sense  of  an  audience   such 
as  this.     If  you  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  there- 
tore,  as  you  have  now  consented  to  do,  that  a  revejation 
may  liave  b?en  «iven  t<J  man,  T  am  sure  you  will  allow 
that  it  mast  still  have  left  him  exposed  to  his  natural 
struggle  with  debased  passions,  and  to  the  necessaxy 
influences  of  that  imperfect  civilization   b/  which  he 
■     was  surrounded.    Coiwider  these  circumstances-     Ac 
^  cording  to  your  own  belief,  aa  well  as  ours,  if  revelation 
*'    came  toman  at  all,  it  must  have  first  come  to  him  at  a 
time  when  his  naturally  uneducated  mstincts  Were  Aose  of 

crusty,  treachery,  and  licentiousness.     Wliat  impea# 

rtifflit    therefore,  can  be  Honestly  brought  against  the 

parity  of  the  rev^laliOii  itself,  if  its  effects  upon  the  lives 

'-5^«ich  lacniwis  nottQ  ^^^^^^^^  lastant  and  *- 

ii^mediatfe  oraancipatioti' fro*(  theff  antecedent  comip- 
;    tions  t    On  wl»t  fair  ground  could  you  e?cpect  the  mm 
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•dvmcemeiit   to  b€  anjrthing   «!•§  IW   iloir,  ptrtW, 
and  progressive?    Why  sbouy  you  be  staggered,  if,  in 
a  book  nfhich  profewti  to  rtcord  the  history  oC men  who. 
received  a  Divine  revelation  under  such  cirQum8tonce% 
you  shouW  find  it  still  impregnated  mth  many  of  the  o!d| 
underlying  elements  of  evil?     Unless  moral  rectitude 
had  been  perfected  in  such  persons  by  irresistible  com- 
puliiofi,  how,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  could  you 
expect  to  find  them  rising  up  erect  into  a  sudden  imd 
fully  developed  ^tate  ot  holiness,  untouched  by  sin,  and 
»n^^ted  by  their  lack  of  pure  civilizatioa  ?    You  have, 
thimilMi.,  no  tight  to  find  fault  with  the  morality  of  the 
OM  TcSrtwnent  on  account  of  the  occasional  crimes  or 
imperfect  rectitude  of  some  of  its  chief  heroes.     You   ' 
hive   no  reason  to    be  surprised,   for   example,  that^ 
Npahaeod  Lot  should  have  become  intoxicated;   that 
J«ob  should  have  lied,  or  cheated  his  brother,  E^l| ; 
'fliif  Moses  should  have  coramitled,  manslaughter ;  that 
l&t^   shouW    have  violated    hospitality  by  an.  act  of 
treacherooi?  murder ;  that  some  of  the  judges,  "aUferwi^e    ' 
lemarkabie  for  t^e  heroisnv  of  faith,  should  y^t  have  been 
:  men  6f  occasionally  uncontroUaW^  passion;  and  that 
even  Dawd,  while  in  tiie  mm  %  ittan  of  honour,  after 
God's  bwn  heart,  shouW  have  nevertheless  been  tainted 
By  JEorruption,  and  tempted  to  adulltry.    If  reveja^oii 
raised  these  Scrfpfure  heroes  in  many  paftirulats  above 
thcfr  natural  level,  it  is  no  proof  of  its  falsehood  that  it 
di4  np^  raise  them  wp  equally  in  all  other  partirMlars.     It  ' 
must  t?e  remembered,  too,  tha|  the  irfns  just  mtnlioned 
.are  simjfjfydironicled  as^m^^      of  %t  ill  thfe  pigesttf 
^  %*^^  W^^^'  t^ontain  Diyine  rev«^tio»,  m^  ir|  nb 
part'dif  the  revejati^  its^il      fndeed/  coi}S!«fcr|d^ 
W<^  6^  the  pa^-  it.|vt)|i|.  ^^0i;ot  fh^; 
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c»tament  that  it  fymUhes  us  with  {»  ganery  of  characteri  ^ 
_.  in«tnictton,  wMch  are  often  aiimuch  intended  f«r'oi|  ^\ 
inning  M  for  .our  instruction ;  that  it  does  not;brinf 
^^orc  us  mere  ide^l  figures  which-  never  r xist<^  'like    ^ 
^  *[he  beatified  ghosts  of  many  mtxlem   biographies,   biif 
: .  livijig  men  an4  women,  with  all  the  blots  and  blurs  of  a 
'fallen  manhood,  just  as  they  ttiU  cling  to  them,  even 
ufldcr  the  most  favoured  circtimstanceii    Yoii  must^ali^ 
bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,  that,  according  to  your  owB* 
'    creed,  everything,  both  in  physical  nature  and  in  moral 
progress,  was  being  slowly  cvolve4  under  a    law  •  of 
»►  "^  succeHsive  developm**nt8.     We -ask  yo«>,  therefore,  to  be 
consistent  with  your'  own  position  \  and  to  admit  that, 
fiy^n  though  a  revelalioia  ;j»iiie  in  for  the  purpcwe  <jf 
(itding  tjhat  development  of  moral  progress,  it  must  xi<^st!t' 
theless  have  necessarily  been  hindered  in  its  purifying 
effects-  by  the  general,  depravity  of  those  primeval  times. 
Under  which  circumstances  we  contend  that  your  satire 
Ispon  the  imperfect  morality  of  hiany  of  the  Old  Testi*  ^. 
mient  characters  if  neither  consistent  with  your  owtt 
theory^  nor  is  it philosophtfcal,^r  just,  or  wise.;      ^^■'f. 
M^iUjN**  could  {»Oye10  tif  (^  of  Scripture  that  GodNf 
represented  ag  approving  of  .these  outbreaks  of  sin  in  Mttr- 
servants7~we'wbuld  allow  ydii  to  triumph;   we  would 
acitnowledge  the  justice  of  jyour  allegations.      But  did 
'He?    Where  i?  it  said   that  God  approved  of  Noah's 
^dfttakennessi  or  of  Lot's  incest,  or  of  Jacob's  polygamy? 
The.  most  you  can  sayjs,  that  God  is  not  represented 
as  having  made  fny  coercive  interference  to  prevent 
them.      But  this  oidy  proves  that  the  moral  elevation 
of  society,  in  an^  age  so  unenlightened  and  uncultivated, 
was  one  of  stich  extreme  difficulty  as  to  need  the  greatest"**^ 
.;ju4^ation  .and  loi^uffehog.    The  fact  is,  that  Scripture 
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.; '  '.\    '\         O/d  Tesiamtnt  VindicaUd.    ..     v 
^«jjou  the  moral  gomnment  of  God,  at  *!•  p^ibd; 

'   ?mS  I!I.  "^  :^'"  ""^  ****  ^'^*''*'"  •^'^'^y  »*»»«»  =- 

^    \n»^  IBtB  a   Deity,  whoic  being  ii  infinitdy  holy, 

barbarism  and  ef  corruption?"  How  wat  He  to  do  it. 
without  adoptiivr  one  of  twt,  coufies?- -either  forcing 

•pcft  to  their  personal  sense  of  rcs,K)nsibiUty ;  or  eL 
patiently  allowmg  time  for  the  gradual 'evolution  of  their 
higher  moral  life,  through  periodi  of  permitted  imperfec 

\  T***  *^'  **^  ^*»«"*  *»«»«».  W  I  have  already 
remarked,  would  have  been  no  more  a  bonA  fuU  subiu- 
gation  of  moml  evil,  than  the  raging  of  wild4H«st.  in  U 
^^gical  garden.,  or  the  handcuffing^  rr^^ni^c.  in  o«r 
Jtorkhoune^  would  b^  the  genuine  elevation  of  soiri^ 
debased  natures.  Hence,  the  action  of  Oi  vine  revelation 
on  «aft  touat  be  sought  for  in  the  second  cou«c.  '  And 
that  18  why  evils  of  a  «>dal  chamcter,  wlii^h  are  now 
univmally  reprobated,  were,  in  those  early  timca,  p«w 
muted  with  a  long-suflFering  tolerance  which  i,  ^ 
granted  at  present,  since  the  world  has  grow9  up  into  ^ 
hi^r  and  purer  civilization;  :      t' "•  "  f 

Take  polygamy  and  slavery,  for  example,  both  of  which 
found  temporary  provisions  of  a  remedial  character  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  in  order  to  soften  their  evil  tendencies,  and 
minimise,  as  far  as  possible,  their  corrupting  influence 
upon  society.  Remember,  you  are  not  to  tell  me  that 
Ujd  was  responsible  for  these  uncivilized  institutions 
beaiuse,  m  an  age  of  uncivilization,  He  patiently  bore 
with  such  evil  manners,  and,  instead  of  sweeping  them 
away  at  once,  'enacted  remedial  laws  which  gradually, 
.prepared  the  way,  by  moral  rather  than  coerciyte  meani 
for  th^tf  final  and  perpetual  extiigction.    llieHSc^pture. 
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might  have  rcprewrnted  Him  ••  meeting  theje  eMi.ting 
^ita   by  •rbitmrily  enforcing   upon    Hu  church    th^ 
rje.t  .ocial  morality  all  .t  once.      But  ,f  «,.  U  would 
hifve  been  again.t,iJl  the  analogies  of  nature  and  provi- 
dence.  in  which  we  see  slow  evolutions  and  P'^oTC^'ve 
dcvetopment  to  be  one  of  (;od's  invariable  and  esubl.shed 
law*    That  He  should  be  represented,  therefore,  here 
M  following  the  same  order,  meeting  social  evils  as  they 
existed,  and  making  the  revelation  He  gave  to  man,  not, 
in  the  first  place,  a  means  of  their  sudden  .and_  com|,lcte 
expulsion,  but  of  rtieir  gradual  and  Vrofftur^^V^n^ 
cation  ;  this,  so  far  from  being  an  argument  against  the 
-  Old  Testament,  ought,  to  be  distinctly  OM  m  »t«  favour, 
inasmuch  as  it  harmonises  with  all  the  otlier  methods  of 
the  world's  administration.  ,  ,..„..„„  ,„ 

7.  And  here,  gentlemen,  t«t  me  cdT  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  your  attacks  against  Diviije  revelation  are 
singularly  shifting  and  double-sided.     For  while,  on  «ie 
one  hand,  you  thus  acoiie  it  of  imperfection  because  it 
represents  God  as  being  too  tolerant  and  long-suffenng 
toward  evil,  yot»  turn  round  and  attack  it  still  more 
viol?nUy  because  it  represents  God  as  being,  .n  other 
p^^^lars,  far  too  severe  and   relentless  against  evil. 
You  poiht,  for  example,  to  His  destruction  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  and  the  Amalekites  as  specimens  of  H..  providential 
judgments,  whieh  were  unjusUy  tyramiical  and  cruel,  and 
utterly  inconsistent  with  a  moral  governor  whose  na  ure 
is  that  of  love  and  goodness.    Thus  it  would  appear  that 
nothing  suits  you.      One  moment  you  tell  us  that  our 
God  WIS  over-gentle,  and  even  time  serving,  because  He 
did  not  sweep  away  polygamy  and  slavery  at  a  blow ;  at 
another  moment  you  aocuse  Him  of  cruelty  and  injustice 
because  He  Cut  off  wicked  nation?,  which  were  on  the 
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point  of  comiptlag  Hli  church  through  lini  far  deeper 
and  more  hateful.  But  "wisdom  in  juitified  of  her  chU. 
dren."  There  is  no  real  disc:rc|ancy  between  theac  two 
tp|)arently  oppoaitc  coumcs  of  (iod'g  government.  They 
•re  alike  founded  upon  grand  ulterior  purpo«j«  of  love 
tnd  goodncM  to  man  ;Vpurpo«ei  which,  though  oal  trana. 
parent  on  the  surface,  are  yet  plainly  tliacemible  upon  calm 
and  cIo«e  insfiection. 

No  one  can  |)o»nibIy  shrink  more  thun  I  do  from  thoie 
Divine  injunctiou.  which  the  Old  Testament  records  con- 
cemmg  the  massacre  of  whole  cities  and  peoplcs^r  I* 
hope  I  have  a  heart,  gentlemen,  which  is  quitcfS|far 
removed  from  ail  symjNithy  with  savage  and  bruta^tlood- 
shed  as  any  of  your  own.     I  itand  in  imagination,  indeed, 
amidst  those  scenes  of  terrific  slaughter,  and  ai  I  listen  to 
the  shrieks  of  helpless  women  and  children,  mercilcialy 
sabred  or  speared,  I  lift  up  my  eyes  to  heaven,  ahd  ex- 
cUim,  "Can  this   be  Thy  work,  O  merciful   Father? 
Surely,  oh,  surely,  these  murderers  have  mistaken  their  " 
•elf-barbarity  for  a  Divine  commission.    -  Only  in  their 
own  envenomed  passions  can  they  hear  that  voice,  ^eh 
they  pretend  or  think  comes  from  Thee  I "     I  supp9|e 
such  are  the  first  instincts  of  every  fcelipg  heart  itt  thit ' 
day  of  19th  century  civilisation.  * 

But  need  I  remind  you  that  it  is  also  part  of  our  19th 
century  civilization  to  be  the  disciples  of  rei^i^much 
as  of  feeling ;  and  that  «ach  of  these  qpgh^Bave 
legitimate  sphere  in  oyr  estimate  of  the 
humanity?      Need   I   tell  a  reflecting  and  ffbovHitffnl 
audience  like  the  present,  that,  upon  the  assumpt 
there  being  a  God  who  i^  the  Supreme  Governor  .^ 
world,  reason  should  carefuUy  discriminate  between  x_ 
moral  right  to  annihilate  nations  which  are  incurably  cot? 
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l<mg«i(ftring.  b«»u«"  h.ir  in..,u«y  w«  not  yrt  fult 

Ihtn  ihu.  ho,H.-l«.ly  incunble,  they  .houlJ  be  .tiU 
7Td^<I  «eini8th.twith  this  proU««auon  of  mercy  th«y_ 
*w^d',::n?om.pt  ...  other.  .e«  d'«--'' '•»;,  ^ 
ielvet,  until  the  ewth  became,  ai  K  ha<.  l>ecome  previoutly 
^"'  the  Bood.  on.  -eething  r^f  """of'Z^ 
threatening  the  fina.  and  ™"'P'«'«^,"""  *"  ^^'^L 
na*.     Here  I  aak  agam,  «a  I  did  before,  AJ»  •"  ™ 
source,  of  toyt  and  mercy  to  be  .pent  upon  tl«  «'«"• 
W.  »dH«»e  to  be  eahibiled  for  the  protection  o 
th"more  virtuoo.?    Do  not  judgment,  of  the  «v««t 
«wr.'  m.in.t  the  former,  often  practKaily  prove  con«r. 
,«rt,eofb«nevo.ence  and  kindne,.  '""f  »„'     .  11 
ulot  this  reawning  the  very  b«i..  of  a.l  ju.t  moral 
^vmment  in,our  mo„  civi.ized  comrnunme.  ^^ 
I   The  great  difference  between  the  two  ca«.  w,  that  m  our 
\  mm  Xc  of  government  we  app.y  the  pnnc.ple.  on.y 
SSa..  i  where..  iA'thi.  the  Urger  .phereof  Umne 
goieriment  the  principle  i.  applied  to  nation.     But  tn 
•    either  case  the  principle  is  the  same. 

*erlS^ypu  »y.  "No;  there  i.  .hi.  .(!«»'<''»««»« 

of ^^ndple;  that  ««.  in  the  c^  »' »*"^"f'''J,'^ 

«    criminate  between  the  oU  and  young,  between  the  more 
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hjrdwii^  .m!  moft  i|i»t  J  wli««i,  Ood.  In  iht  €Mt 
of  these  natKin..  ttM^  no  dttcrfminitioft,  tnit  involvtd 
all  person*,  without  exception,  in  one  wholctaJc  .bughter. 
Wm  that  con»i«le«t  with  mercy  or  ju«ti< :e  ?     Ihe  reply 
to  th  1  queitto.n  it  mtinly  cJeiwndenl  u|itin  the  degret  of 
moral  tlwdonment  into  which  thcte  nations  hail  fallen. 
I  he  (|ue«tion  i«,  waa  the  caae  luch  that,  the  childrea  of 
theae  crimmali,  if  spared,  would  certainly  have  grown 
up,  like  their  iwrenif,  perpetuating  the  name  contagion? 
!•  It  not  a  fact  that  had  «|ualuiea  arc  transmittal  from 
father  to  son,  and  intenstfie<I  after  several  stages  of  trans, 
rmwion  ;  so  that  where  parents  have  jmived  ineradicaWy 
•^  .tBM*^  bjp  ihe  simple  Uw  of  inhentance,  the  ^ 
^  not  only  remains,  but  grcws  worse  and  wone?    And  is  it 
not  a  law  of  the  world  (account  for  it  how  you  will),  that 
some  degraded  races  arc  destined  to  extinction,  as  the 
only  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  curse  which  they  inflict 
upon  society  ?     I  therefore  argue,  that,  just  as  in  the 
destruction  of  a  wUd  beast's  Uir,  the  young  leo|>ards  or 
panthers  naturally  and   ineviubly   fall   with   the  older 
brutes,  so,  in  the  inexorable  necessities  of  this  dreadful 
case,  the  children  and  their  [mrcnts  required  the  same 
treatment.     You  will  remind  me,  perhaps,  of  the  possible 
amelioration  and  improvement  of    this  younger    race 
under  the  process  of  education.    Yes,  gentlemen ;  but 
that  IS  an  element  of  modern  civilisation  which,  in  this 
period  of  the  world's  history,  had  not  been  developed. 
All  such  gentler  and  more  noble  methods  of  the  moral 
government  of  the  world,   of  course,   formed   jwt  of 
God's  ulterior  designs ;  but  these  were  then  as  neces- 
sanly  reserved  for  the   future  as  the   genial    warmth 
of  summer  is  ever  kept  behind  during  the  snows  and 
blasts  of  winter.    If,  therefore,  the  annihilation  of  these 
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refuse  nations  wa.  at  ij^  consistent  #ith  the  e^l 
pn^nciplesof  Divine  loveand  mercy  to  others  .t  f6llow« 
that  the  inclusion  of  the.  yoting  with  the  old  cannot 
fairly  be  objected  to,  when  Ukeii  in  connection  with  the 
low  and  imperfect  development  of  the  moral  trammg  of 

«  corrupted  world.  %#„.*  •!,• 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  next  question-Must  the 
•  Old  Testament  be  rejected  as  a  true  revelation,  because 
it  representt  God's  destruction  of  these  nations  as  or- 
dained through  human  executioners  ?  ..„,5^:,:«^ 
The  real  answer  to  this  query  lies  m  the  uncivilised 
character  of  those  times;   in  the  fact  that  no  nation 
then  upon  the  earth  had  any  natural  reverence  for  the 
«^titrof  human  life  ta^en  in  war;  so  that  those 
inassacresv.  which  to  our  refined  sense  of  feeling  are 
i^rtvolting.  were  in  those  days  among  the  necessary 
!c^mpanimenu    of  conquest.      It  was    \^^?^ ^^ 
Sble  Urbane  cruelty,  when  captives  taken  m  war 
we^  genmlly  slaughter^.    Not  only  in  tho«.  remote 
L^  lut  even  long  after  the  inmnlaction  of  a  much 
SSher  civilisation,  the  same  barbarities  m  war  »iave  been 
fiSiuentiy  chronicled  in  secular  history,  and  of  which 
^y  instaitces  might.be  given  if  the  ca»e  required  it. 
In  eL,%ing  this  method  of  national  judgmen^  there. 
'  Lraltoi^  there  ^  no  Hevaifon  by  God  ofthe 
morkl  sense  of  Israel,  yet  there  was  nP  actual  -*/^«^ 
raiian^\i.    Revelation  in  thi?  respect  d^^f  «^^ 
must  be  freely    granted,    towards   t^e   world  ssopwi 
ametioration  or  moral  advancement  5  **  simply  ^sedAe 
debased  practices  of  war  as  it  found  them  ^^vmg  its 
own  ulterior  purposes  of  reformatioi.  m  tiiebackground. 
ttworked  tSough  the  easting  evils  of  A^^^lvUised 
age  in  order^  clear  the  ground  for  futijre  action  by 
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which  iociety  might,  upon  the  whole,  be  more  quickly     » 
railed  to  a  purer  and  higher  level.     In  the  light  of  tub- 
sequent  and  grander  revelations,  no  one  can  justify  thia 
kind  of  agency  as  good.     More  correctly  speaking,  it 
was  the  employment  of  a  popular  evil  for  the  supprea- 
lion  of  evils  still  greater.    Considered  in  strict  propriety, 
and  undo-  our  present  high  civilisation,  war,  under  any 
circumstances^  is  an  evil.     Yet,  as  a  mealis  of  eliminating 
greater  evils,  and  as  links  in  that  great  chain  of  events  by 
which  the  moral  government  of  God  is  conducting  man- 
kind, through -successive  steps  of  discipline,  to  a  fyture 
period  of  renovation,   I  can  see  nothing  which  makes 
it  "unreasonable  that  ultimate  good  should  have    been 
worked  out   through  processes  of  this  terrible  nature, 
without  any  impeachment  of  God's  holiness.     The  pore 
^  because  all  these  cases,  in  which  man  was  appointed 
'%a  be  tbe  executive  of  God's  magistracy,  were  accom- 
panied by  other  ordinary  laws  of  duty, , which  counter- 
balanced   their   tendency   toward    ferociousness,    and 
which  really  marked  a  very  great  advance  in  the.  moral 
education  of  the  world.     Consider  only  for  a  moment  or 
two  the  inspired  humanity  with  which  the  law  of  Moses 
gradually  indoctrinated  Israel  in  other  respects,  and 
which  afterwards  found  expression  even  in  war  time;  as 
when   Elisha    rebuked    the    king   of    Israel,    saying, 
"Wouldest  thou  smite  those  whom  thou  hast  taken 
captive  with  thy  sword  and  bow  ?    Set  brciad  and  water 
before  them,  that  they  may  cat  'j  (a   Kings  vi.   aa). 
Consider,  too,  the  ameliorated  conditions  under  which 
the  common  pwractice  of  slavery  was  regulated.      For 
example,  the  servitude  of  ffibrew  men  and  women  was 
compulsorily  terminable  at  the   end  of  six  years,  and 
possibly  sooner,  if  the  year  of  Jubilee  intervened,  when 
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thei^  was  •  general  releaw  (see  E«.  wt  t,  Lev.  "v.  40) : 
aod  not  on^.  but  it  wa.  forbidden  to  be  u^  with 
any  aeverity,  "  Thou  Aall  not  rule  over  him  wUh  ngour 
but  .halt  fear  thy  God"  (Lev.  «v.   43).     Even  with 
regard  Ko  foreign  .Uvea,  the  Hebrew,  were  aUo  educated 
intoiapirit  of  far  greater  toleranc*  and  humanity  than 
Uie  worid  at  that  time  underatood ;  for  if  a  master  ill-uaed 
one  of  them,  even  to  the  blinding  of  an,  eye  or  the 
knockingoutatooth.it  wa.  a  Uw  that  the  .lave  nught 
instanUy  claim  hia  freedom  (Be   wa.  16,  tit  Were 
aware  o^  that,  gentlemen?    Wherea.  if  the  riave 
hi.  blood  waa  to  be  avenged  on  the  maater  (Ex. 
«..  ao).»    Who  can  read  of  theae  thing,  without  notiijg 
the  Ktadual  elevation  which  it  foatered  ? 

R«id  again  thoae  injunction,  in  Exodu.,  which  taught 
the  «u«dne«i  of  perwnal  property,!  pityfor  the  helplA».t 

kindnew  to  enemie.;5  again,  thoae  precepts  « J^vitt- 
cu..  which  taught  reverence  for  parenta,||  »"°dj!^  ^J 
the  deaf  and  blind.ir  the  ain  both  of  .ecret  malice  and 
of  wilful  vengeance  ;••  reverence  for  the  nged,  and+t 
ho.pitaUty  to  .tnmger.;U  and.  once  more  tho^^^F^ 
cepto  in  Peuteronomy,  which  taught  Israel  that  their 
p^perty  riiould  be  placed  at  the  diapowl  of  poor 
ST^  and  neighbour..  54  and  that  they  should 
obwrve  the  .trictest  impartiaiity  and  juatice  m  the  judg- 
ment of  criminals.  |i||  .  ,  '  .  „  .„ 
In^thi.  way,  genUemen.  (if  you  will  only  take  a  calm 
-  •  sum  might  id^N  if  weU  conducted,  .lure  the  i^n»"«?f 
the  f«nUy  (Pmv.  «yiL'  a),  wd  even  nuurry  into  the  f«mly  (i  Chroo. 

"*  t  E«.  xxiL  i-iS.  t  Ler.  riiu  14:  W  D«»^  »«^-  ^  *5J 

lEx.«iLai-a7.  ••  Lev.  xi«.  17,  i».  *''' 7"~":    , 

|Ex.xxiiL4-6.  ttLev.»ix.3a.  UU D«it  x«v.  i-3- 

|UT.»ix.3'  ttLev.xix.33.34. 
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and  dupaMioiute  view  of  the  robject,)  you  may  see  that, 
while  revelation  repretentf  God  ai  empldying  the  barbaric 
cuttom  of  war  then  in  vogue  among  men,  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  certain  Incorrigibly  corrupt  and  corrupting 
nations,  which  were  lying  in  and  about  Canaan  like 
festering  ulcers,  and  which  were  threatening  to  eat  out  the 
moral  life  of  a  people  who  had  received  a  deposit  of 
supernatural  truth  for  the  gradual  regeneration  of  th\ 
whole  world ;  it  yet  consistently  carried  out  this  design 
by  exhibiting,  from  the  very  first,  certain  principles  and  _ 
precepto  of  moral  action,  which,  like  germs  of  a  higher 
civilization,  were  to  be  developed  slowly  and  gradually 
until  they  should  at  last  find  their  full  expansion  in  the 
19th  century  of  our  own  era. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  thoughts  which  satisfy  my 
own  reason  upon  this  difficult  subject,  and  which  possibly 
may  modify  even  if  they  do  q^t  satisfy  yours. 

8.  Let  us  now  pass  to  two  oC  three  other  points.  There 
stands,  for  instance,  in  injiinediate  connection  with  this, 
the  curse  of  Noah  upon  .Him,  the  father  of  Canaan,  (for  so 
the  Septuagint  ref|^).on  account  of  hu  indecent  treat- 
ment^of  Noah  dtSH||is  helpless  sUte  of  drunkenness; 
upon  which  Lord  Bolmgbroke  says,  "This  curse  contradicu 
all  our  notions  of  order  and  justice.  One  is  tempted  to 
think  that  th^  patriarch  was  still  drunk,  and  that  no  man 
in  his  senses  could  <hold  such  language,  or  pass  such  a 
sentence."  But  allow  me  to  observe  that  the  justice  or 
injustice  of  Noah,  in  thus  condemning  a  whole  posterity 
for  the  offence  of  one  or  two  progenitors,  is  not  the  real 
poinr  at  issue.  Suppose,  for  argument's  sake,  we  admit 
that  the  patriarch  was  personally  vindictive  in  his  anger. 
Revelation  merely  records  the  fact,  without  the  least 
record  of  a  justification  of  it    The  only  difficulty  consists 
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in  thii ;   th*t,  wherea*  Noah  would  then  have  uttered 
an    intemperate    and    unjust  sentence,  it  neverthelew 
should  have  proved  true ;  implying  that  God  confirmed  the 
with,  and  acted  upon  it     Yet  why  should  that  conclusion 
be  drawn?     Is  not  this  making  a  perfectly  gratuitous 
difficulty  for  the  sake  of  atucking  Scripture  ?     For  what 
evidence  have  we  to  proVe  that  exactly  the  same  course  of 
tvenu  in  the  future  history  of  the  great  Hamitic  famUy 
irould  not  have  taken  place,  even  if  Noah  had  never 
ottered  this  curse?    Nortel    The  only  remarkable  feature  . 
in  the  case  is,  that  what  Noah  may  have  uttered  with  In- 
tempeimte  and  unjust  violence,  should  have  thus,  uncon- 
•ciously  to  himself,  been  an  actual  portrait  of  the  pending 
and  unfulfilled  future.    To  say,  however,  that  the  curse 
thus  uttered  mysteriously  fitted  into  the  truth  of  coming 
events,  is  one  thing ;    to  affirm  that  the  shapmg  of 
those  events  was  causal  by  the  curie,  is  quite  another 
thing.  In  the  Utter  case  reveUtion  might,  perhaps,  be  un- 
peached;  in  the  former  there  can  be  no  impeachment; 
it  is  only  an  illiistration  of  the  marvellous  manner  in  which 
God  can  exhibit  by  things,  evil  in  themselves,  deep  truths, 
which  are,  nevertheless,  as  cause  and  sequence,  quite  un- 
connected  with  one  another.  — 

a  ••Well,"  you  say,  "but  what  about  Abraham  being 
tempted  of  God  to  immolate  his  son  Isaac  for  a  burnt 
ofiering?  How  can  you  believe  in  a  reveUtion  which 
presents  you  with  a  God  so  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  ia  that?" 
This  would  indeed  be  a  formidable  difficulty  if  we  were 
leally  obliged  to  regard  God  as  intending  the  immoUtion 
of  Itaac;  or  even  if  we  were  obliged  to  believe  that 
Abraham  set  about  the  work  as  meaning  to  offer  a  pro- 
pitUtory  sacrifice.  But  so  far  from  this  being  the  case, 
the  whole  narrative,  carefully  considered,  shows  that 
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neither  of  the  viewi  can  be  true.  For  m  G^t  tidi  it  it 
certain  that  the  sacrifice  was  not  meant  to  be  actually 
offered ;  otherwise,  it  would  not  aAerwards  have  been 
forbidden.  This  fact  alone  proves,  as  plainly  as  it  is 
possible,  that  the  command  was  nothing  but  a  temporary 
discipline  of  Abraham's  faith  and  obedience,  with  a  view 
to  tett  his  intuitive  perception  of  the  Divine  mind,  and  to 
bring  out  the  strength  of  his  character.  On  AbrahamCi 
iuU^  the  case  it  fully  as  dear.  For  previously  to  thii^ 
strange  command  it  had  been  distinctly  said,  '*  In  Isaac 
shall  thy  seed  be  called"  (Gea  xxi.  la).  Abraham, 
therefore,  who  fully  believed  that  promise,  was  not  at  all 
solicitous  about  the  issue  of  the  command.  In  fact,  he 
penetrated  the  Divine  motive,  and  realized  the  secret 
object  of  his  trial  Isaac  could  not  have  been  meant  to 
be  a  real  burnt  oflering,  otherwise  the  wwd  of  promise 
would  have  failed — "  In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called." 
Hence  Abraham  went  to  Mount  Moriah  in  the  full  assur* 
ance  of  faith,  either  that  the  death  of  his  son  would  be 
countermanded,  as  soon  as  he  showed  himself  willing  tQ 
stand  the  test ;  or  else  that,  if  it  were  momentarily  per- 
mitted, his  son  would  afterwards  be  restored  to  life 
(comp.  Heb.  xi.  19).  ^  In  this  way  the  patriarch's  intuitive 
perception  of  Divine  truth  rendered  the  act  free  from 
criminality;  and  Scripture,  when  properly  interpreted, 
lends  nQ  sanction  to  the  idea,  that,  in  setting  about  the 
work  as  he  did,  he  had  th6  least  notion  of  offering  up 
Isaac  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin.  The  truth  is,  that 
however  much  it  may  strike  >m«  in  the  light  oif  one  of 
those  human  immolations  which  the  surrounding  heathen 
practised,  it  was  not  only  no  such  thing,  either  on  God's 
part  or  on  Abraham's,  but  only  a  test  on  one  side,  and  an 
exhibition  on  the  other,  of  a  splendid  and  triumphant 
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faith.    I  tubmit  that  thit  U  *n  unAntwmble  reply,  tn^  ^ 
duUenge  you  to  give  m«  »  rejoinder. 

,0.  You  remind  me  there  are  other  point,  renuimn* 
Of  Lree  there  are ;  and  more  than  I  .hall  h*-  "™^ 
deal  with  If  I  cannot  take  them  up,  therefore,  m^ 
«^lv  let  me  wpply  yo«  with  at  lea.t  one  or  two 
Sll  ^  "ticlTunder  which  they  may  .everaUy  b. 


^: 


(,.V  » a>  m4 afed t**t rnnntuHm^H In  « /"J"** 

I  .uppo«  no  thoughtful  penon  an  h.ve  c«eful  r 
Jd  hi.  able  without  occ«ion«lly  «"«»'"•?'«"'"    / 
Ifch  h.  h«  b«n  con.t«u.rf  to  «y.  "Surdy  An, 

!!St,™;  though  «eoni«J  und«  Di^-V""^;-;::^ 
,u  not  itKlf  in.pi«l.-     Gcnaonen,  noUiuig  1.  e«r 

bon«tly.  It  •ould.be  of  no  u«  for  u.  «" /T*  ^o.  «H^ 
•kirn  then,  over  u  if  we  were  ignorMt  of  their  force,  or 
If^d Tmeet  them  in  «gument  My  mu.».n  wouM 
H  «in  to-ni«ht.  if  I  were  to  rilow  my  of  you  to  go 
S^r^y^  "  He  did  not  Wrly  ?"«•>«>«''  ■»  "" 
plIS^'  r^'He  .voided  the  pointt  which  he  Avi  not 

•"rJTp.rr'i^ever.    Hence  I  only  offer  yoM»; 
cution4  =ritici«n  «  .  key  for  the  «pUn.uon  rf  cert^. 

difficultie.  which  you  c».  u«  .t  your  own  leiBire.  I  ■»? 
A«  «  «ntimenureco,dedinScript«re^D.«je  ™p^^ 

„S^.  which  were  not  .then-elre.  .n.p«d  •«•>«««« 
Sthriroriginia  utter-ice.  Tdte,(bre»mple.the«ywp 
rf  Ae  ttoS  ftiend.  of  Job ;  concenung  whom  God  de- 
Ired  by  expreu  revelittion  that  "  they  had  not  .poken 
ttoV'S™ right"  Oobriii.7).  Now.from.h» 
Sitionthe.«i«»ob*iou.de«i.lbothofthem»p«t.on 
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•ad  In&llibility  of  at  leatt  mmm  portiotu  of  thote  niiit 
dupteni  of  job  which  contain  their  ipecchn.  Not  that, 
in  writing  out  and  recording  those  tpeechet,  ir«  Ihiall 
the  lacred  penman  himaelf  waa  uninspired ;  (at  we  believt 
that  it  WM  ■ometimea  aa  much  a  part  of  inaptration  to 
reoMrd  errori  m  to  preserve  truth.  It  ia  under  this  canon  of 
intcqiretation  that  we  class  the  song  of  Deborah,  in  which 
■he  glorifies  treachery  and  assassination  ;  yet  the  glorift- 
cation  of  a  treacherous  lie  could  be  no  part  of  inspired 
truth ;  inasmuch  aa  "  it  ia  impossible  for  God  to  lie " 
(Heb.  vi.  18),  and  "  He  cannot  deny  Himself  (a  Tim. 
U.  \%).  .  Still  that  furnishes  no  evidence  against  the  in- 
•n|||Hon  of  the  book  from  which  it  is  taken.  For  though 
Dmmh  was  not  inspired  when  speaking,  yet  the 
Mcred  writer  may  none  the  less  have  been  inspir^  to 
chnmicle  her  utterance.  In  other  worda,  the  book  <v»> 
twining  a  revelation  cannot  be  impeached  because  it  re« 
cords  ■a)fings  which,  though  historically  corrccL  are  not  so 
morally.  Aa  another  illustration,  take  the  Qpmplaint  of 
jferemiah  when  he  cursed  the  day  of  his  birth."  "Cursed 
be  the  day  wherein  I  was  bqiti "  (Jer.  xx.  14).  Even 
the  most  reverent  believer  haa  C  right  to  pause  at  thia 
place,  and,  say,  "  Could  the  jprojphet  have  been  inspired 
in  thus  murmuring?  Was  it  not  rebellious  discontent 
•gainst  his  heavenly  Father?"  Note  the  logical  dia- 
tinction,  however,  which  exist)^  between  the  fact  that 
Jeremiah  uttered  this  sentiment  out  of  his  own  wicked 
heart,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  inspired  to  embody  it  after- 
wards in  the  midst  of  true  revelations  from  God.  We 
say  we  believe  it  to  be  often  the  part  of  Divine  inspiration 
to  record  error  as  well  as  truth ;  chronicling  error  aa 
•omething  uttered,  not  because  the  Spirit  of  God  ap- 
proved of  it,  but  because  it  was  a  commentary  upon 
human  weakness  and  ignorance. 
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I  b«U«v«  .hU  c«<«.  of  «hH«n  l«  p«f«tly  lourd. 
l«ll»l.  O.CT  m«nr  .pi-retit  di«culii«. 

y<„^,  tri  Ihi  DtviM  mfinHim  ma,  k<^  *m  ttn  -f 


Tor  ««.pl.,  trii.  *.  «-.  <*  D»vid-.  ««n  ng  h* 
«lf  m«l  in  (-...h.  ••««  h.  b.h.»«l  h.n«lf  in  *.  mo« 
d««itful  «.<!  diigncrful  manner  (i  ^■"^^'■"Z^ 
on.  «ippo«.  th.«  bcc««  th.  inipirrf  hutorun  reUtM 
S^3T.vid  -  U,«.fo«  ««.«  «  '"P-"°",2 
do  it.  On  th.  contmiy.  «  •«  «  •  «'«««  ""^JLTto  ' 
oppo^d  to  God',  moml  <»•.  "««  »  """/.T'fli!^ 

gSj.  b«-.«.  it.  "«in.pi«d  origin  and  th.  .n.pu.d 

T'tl^t^C^h'n  W.  «„d  S.n»on  cohabiting 
J^  ^  P^UtineVmah.  o,  J'PH**;: -^-«,f;j 
daught.r  in  olKdi.nc.  to  a  raah  voW  th.  book  -luch 
ZSa.  th«.  act.  may  b.  -n.t.n  bx  ■"'P'"/'""- ."^ 
that  mo.  w«.  und«  no  in.poation  at  the  tim.  of  th«r 
fitting  .ho«unwo«hyd«d..  Thi- <=««'»  «^«=;^- 
«ll  cl«r  away  many  difficultiM.     Among.t  oth«i  tt  wiU 
^«  uTLhW.  «umbling.block  ova  «hK*  you  " 
X^  ™kt  m.rry ;  I  m«n  th.  t.«.m.nt  of  th.  M.dian. 
SrfTt^l.  by  Mo.«,  wh«.  h.  d..  all  «.v.  th.  .ugm.. 
X.n.  P*rmitt«l  th.  I»a.lit«  to  k«P  <«  *«  <«™ 
nr,«irurpo«».    A.lira.Iund...tandth»conduct. 
^o«J^  IWno  «id.nce  in  the  account  u,  Aom 
SSi  Mo«.  w«i  h«.  acting  und«  «y  D.v«..  ord«r 
The  l»ct  i.  t«orded  a>  hUto»y ;  and  Moae.  wa.  mtpired 
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to  record  U;  but  it  doci  not  foUow  Uuit  h« 
iMpircd  to  give  th«t  ordfr. 

If.  And  now  let  m«  briefly  note  a  thifd  iml  final  ranon. 
You  may  6ot  •dmit  It,  or  If  you  admit  it  you  may  Uugh 
•I  it,  but  ara  matter  of  Biblical  criiitm,  and  of  Helirew 
o>mpotition  it  is  timply  inditptitabic  :  vii,,  "  That  ytm»» 
isM  wrtttrs  W€rt  frtquttUly  m  tA*  hatii  <^f  attrtbuttug  * 
GhI  Himt^  Ikt  «^  vtkkh  Ht  ftrmiittd  in  His  Prctfi- 


Ltt  me  Artt  give  you  one  undoubted  {lluitration. 
"Shall  there  be  evil  in  a  city,  and  I  have  not  done  it? 
•aith  the  Lord "  (Amoa  HI.  6).  The  morality  of  the 
Old  Teaument  might  indeed  be  truly  impeached,  if  this 
were  intended  to  leach  that  God  wai  the  actual  author  of 
tviL  Indeed,  the  notion  ii  m  prepotterout,  that  nothing 
but  the  glaring  impossibility  of  such  an  idea  could  have  per- 
niitted  this  Jewish  method  of  phras«)logy  to  approximate 
•o  apparently  close  to  it  ^ 

Falling,  however,  as  it  did,  within  this  Well  known  line 
of  Hebrew  style  of  composition— viz.,  that  what  God  was 
known  to  have  p*rmiUtd  without  any  arbitrary  inter- 
yention  of  providence,  He  was  often  said  to  have  dom^ 
that  sUtement  pf  the  prophet  Amos  was  liable  to  no 
misconception.  We  ourselves,  in  these  western  countries, 
may  pronounce  such  a  method  of  spcp9h  both  awkward 
•nd  loose ;  but  in  eastern  lands,  our  owrt  more  precise 
and  formal  habits  of  expreseion  arc  not  byaay  means  the 
Uw.  You  are  not,  therefore,  to  deny  this  Jewish  style 
of  writing,  because  it  does  not  square  with  yoi^  own  kwt 
of  thought.  You  must  accept  it  as  a  peculiarity  of  the 
country  to  which  it  belongs,  and  of  the  nation  in  which 
it  was  followed,  where  verbal  criticisms,  like  those  in 
wgtie  among  ourselves,  were  altogether  unknown.    And 
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Ihi.  bting  .o.  it  .uppUe.  u.  with  •  f«on  oTltefiptuw^     i 
d,m  which  .1  once  uket  off  tht  «l«e  from  jcver.  .cHo^l 

JT  Thu..  in  .  !kmu.l  .ii-  i.  CWkI  ..  i.  uu  ly  ck-cnbcd 
M-yini  to  r)tvi«».  •'  I  g*ve  thee  thy  m*.ter>  hou-.  and 
thr  tnJet't  wive,  into  thy  bo«om  ."  wonli  which  ippm 

■  S'^Z^  the  Dcty  rf  pon.ible  for  ^^^^'^^"^^^'^ 
^Sd  which,  tlthouih  uMuited  \»m  method,  .nd  h*W» 

■  rf  .^e^l^l.  wn,.  Jmrthelcu.  perfectly  well  understocj 
by  thTHebrew  nation.  So  in  that  po-ge  where  the 
ScKd  i.  reprr.^te<!  «  .em^  forth  a  "  lying  .p.nt.n  the 
«4iuth|  of  the  iirophrt.  "  (i  King.  x«iL  t.l).  Accordirfg  to 
the  accumte  phraseology  of  we.t^  countne.,  thi.  Unguage 
»«em#  appalling ;  but,  indet  the  familiar  canon  of  ontioiim 

•  towhich  I  now  refer,  it  become,  eaty  and  unimpeachable 
The  «m«  to  to  b«  Hid  of  the  correaponding  k  ene  in 
Job  I.  6-  It.     In  both  the.e  place,  we  have  merely, 
certain  conception,  of  moral  truth  thrown  mto  a  dramatic 
form,  for  the  -ake  of  impre..ivene«.  rather  than  the 
record  of  hUtorical  facta.     Crkici.ed  with  hteral  ngour 
the  Unguage  in  e«ih  ca.e  may  be  made  to  prove  that 
God  hold,  communion  with  evU  .pirit.,  whid^  i.  contrary 
to   the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture ;   but,   properly   inter- 
preted.  accokiing  to  the  geniu.  of  Hebrew  hteratuw, 
they  are  free  from  any  iiuch  impeachment    - 

In  concluding  thi.  addrcw.  let  me  ncJw  very  briefly 
•urn  up  the  principla.  which  I  have  been  applymg  to  the 
lolution  of  Old  Te.aimcnt  difficultie.  :— 

(i )  Omnipotence  cannot  work  contradictiont. 

(i.)  The  conrtitution  of  moral  being,  havmg  a  per- 
fectly free  agency,  without  any  pottibiUty  of  falling, 
would  be  a  contradiction. 

(3.)  The  itvcUUon  of  God',  moral  nature  and  pur- 
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potca»  in  any  abtlract  and  philotophkal  Unf  u«^r,  mwkl 
iMvt  bf«n  Iptvly  Incomprchcnitbki  by  Um  dcmonUMcd 
and  unciviliictl  rtfom  of  primitive  mankirwl. 

(4.)  I^>nK  luflering  roeity  U>wafd  the  wicked,  unlimited 
1^  piOlection  un\  preservation  of  the  rifhteoua,  would 
bt  a  violation  of  Divine  giMKineta. 

(5.)  The  infliction  of  (win  an<i  tuflTering  wiacljr  conaervf 
the  purpoaea  of  ulterior  and  general  benevolcnct. 

^)  Obedience  to  Divin«  law,  toloiBid  bf  arbitrary 
coercion,  can  never  conftitute  moral  elevation  of  chaiao* 
l^ltr.  '  . 

(p)  Th«  railing  ot  degraded  and  unrivittied  ncet  to 
moral  *purity  must  neceaaahly  be  the  reiuU  of  slow  and 
progrcMiive  evolution. 

(t.)  In  the  proceaa  of  tl^  evolution  we  may  expect  to 
'  find  the  patient  endurance  of  lome  evils,  accompanied 
by  remedial  meaauret  for  their  final  extinction. 

(9.)  We  may  alio  expect  to  find  a  severe  extermination 
of  Other  evila,  when  those  evils  are  otherwise  ineradicable. 

(10.)  In  the  union  of  this  patj^ncc  apd  severity  the- 
mloral  <  haracter  of  Divine  govenlment  is  shown  by  the 
ordination  of  a  cbncuirent  set  of  laws,  which  tended  to 
humanise,  civilise,  and  purify  the  heart  of  man. 

(11.)  Divine  inspiration  has  often  directed  the  record 
both  of  sentiments  and  facta  in  the  sacred  hooka  of 
Scripture  which  were,  in  themselves,  not  onjy  unin- 
•pire<j,  but  untrue  and  improper. 

(il.)  According  to  the  genius  of  Hebren^,  literature, 
God  is  often  saidto  have  done  what  He  fermUted  in  Hia 
Providence  to  l)e  done.     "  • , 

I  have  now  finished,  gentlemen.  I  have  attempted  no 
flowers  of  rhetoric.  I  have  made  no  effort  at  fine  writing. 
My  object  has  been  to  reason  rather  than  expatiate.    I 
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174  Thi  Moral  Teaching  of  thi  Old  Tistammt 
think,  too.  in  common  ^^our  you  mu.tallow  ^h^t 
I  have  shrunk  from  no  difficulty;  and  that  I  have 
absuined  from  everything  which  wou  d  mtenUonal^y 
wound  your  feelings.  Let  me  express  the  hope,  there-  Vf 
^r  that  in  th^di^nission  which  is  to  ensue^you 
will,  on  your  side,  be  equally  cauUou.  and  respectful. 
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The  Metaphorical  Language  applied 
to  God  in^  the  Old  Testament. 


IT  it  to  be  observed  it  the  outset  tliat  oar  subject 
does  not  give  rise  to  any  discussion  as  to  the  fact 
of  God's  existence ;  it  deds  only  with  tUe  peculiar  mode 
in  which  His  character  and  work  are  set  forth  in  a  dol- 
'  lection  of  Hebrew  books  which  we  call  the  Old  TesU- 
ment,  and  which  are  the  conunon  property  of  Jews  and 
Christians.    The  writers  of  these  books  generally  pro- 
ceed on  the  hypothesis  that  God  exists,  and  that  any 
person  who  denies  this  truth  puts  himself  in  an  abnor- 
mal position,  and  abrogates  some  of  the  highest  functions 
of  hii  nature.    Hence  it  is  that  we  find  no  demonstration 
of  th«  being  of  God  in  the  Scripture,  but  simply  an 
account  of  certain  things  which  He  is  supposed  to  have 
said  and  done.    I  must  take  it  for  granted,  therefore,  at 
least  on  the  present  occasion,  that  there  is  a  God,  uid 
that  the  Old  Testament  professes  to  be  a  statement  of  * 
frets  and  truths  issued  by  His  authority ;  for.  it  is  fimn^ 
this  point  of  view  only  that  the  subject  before  us  can  be 
fririy  approached.    And  I  cannot  but  notice,  in  passing, 
how  fittilig  and  natural  it  is,  if  there  be  a  God,  that  He 
•hoold  take  some  means  of  making  known  to  men  His 
wayi  and  Hit  intentions.    Stnmge  indeed  would  it  be  if 
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Ifi      Tki  Mitapharical  Languag*  appliid  to 

^'  '"^"  '^y  te:^."  communicating  with  one 
g^ven  «  w  tnwy  «««»  ^^^^j^^    ^^  hold 

another,  .houM  »^  «^^~'  ,f  ,e«an  and  con- 
interooune  with  «"  ^?^":  .  gj  „«  heart  pleadi 
■ciencc  convince  me  that  there  »  a  i>oa,  ipy  uw-   f 

for  a  *^«7?*^° '  Xe  for  the  take  of  argument,  that 

other  worWs,  «iKJ  "J"™'"     j;.^,  past ;  but  d»  our 
means  of  apprehcnaingw»  ^ 

r^'Z^  rf  tSfiS,  srv-iou.  ph«.»  of  u« 

the  »fpd<»w»  of  the  »oui,  """^  '  oonBoous- 

ness;  o"' "W  "*  "™"„  „tem«l  things  except  tho«e 
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open  before  oar  astonished  minds.  It  h«  been  said 
that  the  microscope  practically  fomuhes  us  with  a  new 
sense.  Certainly  it  introduces  us  to  an  aspect  of  the 
universe  with  which  we  should  be  otherwise  unacquainted, 
•hd  has  thus  become  the  vehicle  of  a  neir  revelation. 
Yet  it  would  have  been  absolutely  useless  unless  it  • 
had  been  adapted  to  the  organ  of  sight,  whereby  alone 

the  wonders  unfolded  by   the    microscopic    lens   are _^ 

brought  within  the  range  of  our  apprehension.  No#  -• 
supposing  that  we  are  not  at  present  constructed  to 
recelte  ftiU,  clear,  and  direct  communications  from  tfa« 
Author  of  our  being,  then  in  order  thait  He  may  come 
in  contact  with  our '  understandings.  He  must  deeds 
adapt  Himself  to  our  existihg  faculties.  If  I  wish  to 
spMk  to  a  deaf  man,  I  must  accommodate  myself  to  hit. 
defects,  and  use  the  language  of  gesture  ;  and  if  a  blind 
man  wishes  to  read,  he  must  learn  to  read  raised  type 
with  his-fingers.  In  the  one  case  the  eye  has  to  do  the 
duty  of  the  ear ;  and  in  the  other  the  sense  of  feeling 
has  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  sight  And 
so,  if  that  Being,  who  is  the  source  and  centre  of  all 
existence,  is  to  speak  to  man,  He  must  adopt  hitman- 
language;  He  must  talk  as  a  man  to  his  brother;  the 
Infinite  must  unfold  Hiitiself  in  terms  of  the  finite. 

Still  it  has  been  affirmed  that  much  of  the  language 
applied  to  God  in  the  Old  Testament  is  so  material,  not 
to  say  carnal,  as  to  be  utterly  inapplicable  to  a  spiritual 
being.  The  argument  would  probably  run  thus: 
"  God,  if  there  be  a  God,  is  not  a  material  being ;  but 
the  Bible  represents  Him  as  if  He  were;  therefore  the 
Biblical  account  of  Him  is  not  to  be  trortw^;"  Or  else : 
/*  God  is  in  some  parts  of  the  Bible  described^eul  spiritual, 
in  others  as  material ;  Wat  bofli  cannot  be  true ;  therefore— -^^ 
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the  Bible  it  inconwtent,  and  iu  icccmnt  of  God  ii  not 
tru.twofthy."    CerUinlythenjU«>me/^ma/^«^"«<» 
for  .«ch  •  line  of  re«oning.     For  what  «e  the  fc^U  ? 
Let  u.  look  them  fairly  in  the  face.     We  find  frequenUy 
in  the  Old  Testament  bodily  organm  togethw  with  human 
action,  and  feeling.,  attributed  to  God   He  «  «i.d  to  i«e. 
to  hear,  to  .mell.  to  blow;  He  i.  de«:nbed  a.  having  • 
terrible  voice,  a  mouth.  no.triU.  l»P*.  bre*th    a  m^Qr^ 
hand,  an  outttretched  arm,  palm,  to  hi.  hand.,  a  back. 
He  i.  ~id  to  have  re.ted  and  to  have  been  refr«Jed 
lUter  the  act  of  creatipn,  to  have  walked  in  Uic  garden, 
toLe  come  down  to  see  the  Tower  of  Babel,  to  Uugh^ 
«»d\o  awake  Uke  one  out  of  .leep.     He  u.  deacnbed  a^ 
i  man  of  war,  and  i.  «ud  to  have  a  sword,  a  bow  and 
iZ,  and  a  gUttering  spear,  a.  weU  a.  a  shepherd . 
;^and  .taff;  He  rides  upon  hor.es  ^<l.o«  %-^«^ 
of  the  wind,  and  has  thousand,  of  ch^ott.    We  a« 
told  that  He  appeared  to  Abraham,  that  He  brought  bm 
forth  from  his  tent  on  one  occasion;  that  "e  went  nis 
wT  after  a  conversation,;  that  He  was  actually  sun  by 
,  the  elders  of  Ii^l.  and  that  He  spoke  face  to  &ce  wiA 
*  Moses     Again,  He  is  said  to  have  made  coats  of  skin  for 
:  ^and  S?;  to  have  taken  off  the  chariot-wheels 
*of  the  Egyptians  m  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  have  cast  great 

.  stones  u?in  the  enemies  of  Israel,  ^n^^  °^*^«' /^^?^ 
that  He  tempted  Abraham;  that  He  .ought  to  kiU 
Mo««i;  that  He  repented  f^  »»»;^  '°*^".,°ri*r 
He  wai  weary  with  repentmg  Qer-  f;  ^>  *^  *?t 
hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  kmg  of  E«rpt.  "^i  the 
heart  of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites ;  Aat  He  was 
provoked  to  wrath ;  that  He  is  fiirvjus  (Nahum  La,  3), 
ind  takes  vengeance  (Piu  xcix.  8).  and  that  He  wai 
capable  of  being  actuated  by  fear  (Deut.  xwu.  27). 
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Ii  fuch  Unguage  ai  thii  confUtent  with  the  ipiritualitf 
of  God  ?     Does  it  convey  a  faithful  represenution  of  the 
Divine  Being,  and  one  which  commends  itself  to  an 
enlightened  mind  ?  Before  hastily  replying  in  the  negative, 
we  must  consider,  first,   that  the    books  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  very  ancieni^  and  were  addressed  primarily 
to  a  people  whose  standard  of  mental  cultivation  was  not 
exactly  what  ours  ».      Some  accommodation   to  their- 
point  of  view  was  manifestly  necessary.      Secondly,  they 
are  orkntai^  and  a  highly  figurative  style  is  much  more 
common  in  the  East  than  in  the  West.    Thirdly,  many  of 
the  most  pectiliar  of  the  metaphorical  expressions  above 
instanced  occur  in  the  /m/mi/ parts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  for  these  a  greater  latitude  of  expression  may  legiti- 
mately be  allowed.  Fourthly,  we  only  read  the  Scriptures 
in  a  translation^  which,  however  excellent,  falls  sometimes ' 
to  convey  to  our  minds  an  idiom  which  is  natural  and 
fimple  in  the  original.     Fifthly,  if  the  ways  and  doings 
of  the  pivine  Being  were  to  be  expressed  intelligibly^ 
it   must  needs   be   by   the   use   of  meUphors   Uken 
from  human; nature.     Our  language  relating  to  things 
unseen  and  abstract  is  generally  drawn  from  the  analogy 
of  things  visible.     Thu<  the  word  "  language,"  which  I 
have  just  used,  is  derived  from  lingua^  a  tongue ;  and  the 
word  "derive"  signifies,  literally,  the  tracing  of  the 
course  of  a  river.   When  we  speak  of  even-handed  justice, 
dogging  the  footsteps  of  crime,  of  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law,  of  the  iron  grip  of  oppression,  no  one  is  foolish 
enough  to  suppose  that  justice  has  a  hand,  the  law 
an  arm,  and  crime  a  foot,  any  more  than  he  would 
imagine  that  a  field  can  laugh,  or  that  the  wind  has  an 
eye,  and  the  storm  a  bad  temper,  when  we  speak  of  a 
smiling  landscape,  of  th^  eye  of  the  wmd,  or  of  a  fiirioui 
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.tomi.  TUte  are  timpiy  figurmtive,  or,  If  yoo  wttl,  Mtliio. 
pomorphic  way»  oCcxprewing  thing*.  .  .    •  ,  .«^ 

Now  it  ouinot  be  doubted  that  th.i  pictoniil  and 
concrete  ityle  i.  very  telling  and  effective  In  (act,  it  » 
one  of  the  wxreti  of  tnie  elo«iuencc ;  for  the  more  we 
clothe  thing!  in  language  derived  from  human  attribute!, 

^Wtead  of  wrapping  them  up  in  meuphy»ical  *t>.tract.on*,  

^  .nuch  thelLier  U  it  to  .trike  home  to  jhe  hear«  of 
our  hearer!.    And  if  thia  be  !0.  why  .hould  Ood  debar 
Hinwelf  from  the  u!e  of  human  rocUphor  for  the  purpo»c 
of  exjKninding  those  way!  which,  when  regarded  in  Uje 
•bauact.  are  ^t  finding  out  ?    Why  riu,ukl  He  not  uUt 
to  u!.  Hi!  chUdren.  in  a  atylc  auited  to  our  compre- 
bmuion,  and  attractive  to  our  minda  ?    All  true  greatnc*! 
is  near  akin  to  simplick, ;  and  it  seem!  to  mc  that  there 
i!  nothing  more  worthy  of  Him,  who!C  J«d«™«"?  »[« 
fL  above  out  of  our  aight.  than  that  H.  .hould  u|»e 
human  being!  aa  Hi!  messengers,  human  language  aa  Mi! 
vehicle  of  comiwinication,   and  human  metophora   aa 
exponenu  of  Hia  ckaractcr,  attribute!,  and  action!. 

It    mu!t  be  ol^kerved,    moreover,  that  the    anthro- 
pomorphic expressions  given,  above  are  not  presented 
formally  by  the  sacred  writers  aa  a  complete  account  of 
the  nature  and  attributes  of  God;  on  the  contrary.  I 
have  had  to  read  the  whole  Old  Testament  through  to 
find  them,  a^d  have  culled  them  from  various  parts,  and 
arranged  them  under  various  heads  as  best   I  could. 
The  Hebrew  writers  have  abstained  from  giving  us  any^ 
such  disquitttion!  on  the  essential  nature  of  God  as  migh^ 
irratify  the  curiosity  of  an  inquiring  inTeUect ;  or  any  such 
Jktorial  descriptions  as  i«>uld  feed  an  excited  im^a- 
iion.    Thus,  when  the  elders  -aaw  the  God  of  Ittael 
(Exodus  xxiv.  10),  what  did  they  see?     We  are  not 
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told.      When   the   prophet  hcanl   the   ttill  miuiU  vok« 
Mying  unto  him,  "  Wh*t  doett  thou  here,  EUjth  ?  "  he 
hid  hii  face  in  hit  mantle,  and  MW  nothing.      When 
iMkih  "law  the  Lofd  sitting  upon  Hit  throne,"  what 
•Oft  of  a  viiion  wai  vouchsafed  to   him  ?     Something 
which  nuule  him  feel  hit  »infulnc»a  and  impurity,  but  we 
are  not  told  what  it  was.     And  lo  when  Exekiel  had 
those  marvelloui  vitioni,  which  arc  described  in  hit 
prophecy,  there  is  no  formal  description  of  the  appearance 
of  God  Himself     The  hunum  feelings,  words,  and  deeds 
Mcribed  to  God  in  the  Old  Testament  are  nowhere  set 
forth  as  an  account  of  what  He  is  in  His  essential  Being, 
but  are  simply  introduced   into   the   sacred   record   in 
order  to  give  us  some  practical  and  intelligible  idea  of 
His  relitjions  towards  the  human  race. 

This  point  has  been  well  put  by  one  whom  I  can 
never  name  without  reverence,  the  late  Mr.  Isaac 
Taylor,  in  his  "Spirit  of  the  Hebrew  Poetry."  After 
remarking  that  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  arc 
symbolic  in  their  phraseology  and  style,  he  observes  that 
they  are  the  fittest  possible  medium  for  conveying  the 
truth  concerning  the  Divine  nature.  We  find  in  them, 
he  says,  not  a  crude  theology,  adapted  to  the  gross  con- 
ceptions of  a  rude  people,  but  an  ultimate  theology 
adapted  to  the  free  use  of  all  men,  in  all  times,  and 
under  all  conditions  of  intellectual  advancement.  "  Age 
after  age,  these  writings  have  met  and  satisfied  the 
requirements  of  piety  and  of  virtue ;  it  has  been  so  as 
well  among  the  most  highly  cultured  as  among  the  un* 
learned,  to  whom  thty  have  imparted  whatever  it  is 
needful  and  possible  for  man  to  know  concerning  God, 
the  Creator,  the  Ruler,  ^hc  Father,  and  concerning  that 
life  divine,  the  end  of  which  is  the  life  eternal."    "  Scicn- 
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tiftc  theology,"  he  continuet,  "  profewef  to  rtgatd  the 
DiviM  Mture  and  tltribute.  m  its  centw ;  and  from 
thAt  centre  (luppoMd  to  be  known)  inferences  m  all 
direction!  ire  logkally  derived.     But  the  very  contrary 
of  ihii  i»  true  of  Biblicml  theoltHiy  ;  for  the  central  area 
of  Biblical   Iheum  ii  the  human  tpint,  m  iu  actual 
tondilioii,  to  original  f«i«%  to  inwiMry  ttmiutioni. 
tu  Aer-rarying  conicloiiineM,  iti  Upwa,  lU  sorrows 
its  pcrili,  iu  hope*  amj^itt  fean;  itt  misjudgmenti,  lU 
(aithi,  iu  unljclief ;  its  brightness,  iu  darkness ;  what- 
ever  it  lifelike  in  man,  and  whatever  portends  death. 
In  this  respect,  Isaac  Taylor  truly  saya.  Biblical  writeri 
differ  from  all  other  teachers,  ancient  and  moticm.    They 
ipeakof  God,  not  as  an  abatract  Being,  but  m  Hit  reU- 
SwTto  ri»an.     If  for  a  moment  they  utter  what  appears 
to  bt  in  abatract   proposition  concerning   Him,  they 
invariably  bring  it  into  conuct  with  the  spiritual  wanti 
of  man.    Thus  the   Psalmist  says,  "  Great  u.  the  Lord, 
and  of  great   power,  Hii   undersUnding    la    mfinite. 
Here  are  three  abstract  propositions,  but  let  us  note  the 
comp«iy  in  which  *hey  appear.     Before  them  come  the 
woids.  "  He  healeth  the  broken  m  heart.  He  bmdeth 
S  their  wounda."    Here  this  infinite  Being  is  brought 
inw  close  contact  with  the  sorrowful.     "  He  telleth  the 
number  of  the  stars;   He  calleth  them  all   by  their 
name.."    Here  His  omniscience  is  put  in  a  practical  form 
which  impresses    ittdf   most  vividly  upon  the  mmd. 
Then  comes  the  verse  already  cited,  and  it  is  mime- 
dUtely  followed  by  another  concrete  and  figurative,  but 
intensely  practical,  aspect  of  His  character :  "  The  Loid 
lifteth«P  the  meek.  He  casteth  the  wicked  down  to  the 
ground"  (Psalm  cxlvii.  3-6).        ^^^^  T?**  *  8?°^ 
working  tonc^Hon  of  the  character  and  attributes  of  God 
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we  obtain  from  th«M  four  venett  How  much  mora 
intetligibtc  and  practical  than  a  Miing  of  aUitnu:t  m«t»- 
phytkal  proixMttiont  would  have  been  !  Nor  li  iMl  % 
solitary  initancc.  I  could  readily  recite  a  hundred  tMuaagea 
equally  effective ;  in  fiKt,  the  Bible  i«  studded  over  with 
these  gemt  of  thought,  all  clear,  sublime,  practir^l,  and 
—may  I  not  add  ? — in  accordance  with  the  demand*  of 
the  human  comciouinets. 

'Ilie  truth  it,  that  when  we  be|pn  to  speculate  about 
God,  we  get  loet ;  and  the  longer  w«  kbour  to  graap  i 
identific  theory  of  the   Divine   Being,  the  deeper  we 
{rfungc  in  the  mist     But  the  Hebrew  writers  make  short 
work  of  philcMophical  theories,  and  confine  themselves 
to  cat(^ricai  sUtemenU  in  figurative  language.     Who,, 
for  example,  can  realize  the  omnipresence  of  Odd,  or 
His  omniscience  ?    Who  can  grasp  the  conception  of  a 
conscious  Being  pervading  all  existence?    It  is  hard  in- 
deed when  we  begin  to  reason  upon  the  matter  philoso- 
phically ;  but  it  is  propounded  intelligibly,  and  commands 
our  instant  assent,  when  set  forth  in  such  words  as  the 
following  :— •'  The  eyes  of  the  I.ord  are  in  every  place 
beholding  the  evil  and  the  good."    "Thou  knowest  my 
down-sitting  and  mine  uprising;    Thou   understandest 
iny  thought  afar  off.    Thou  art  about  my  path  and 
about  my  bed,  and  spiest  out  all  my  wa)^     If  I  ascend 
up  into  heaven,  Thou  art  there ;  if  I  make  my  bed  in 
Hades,  behold,— Thou.    If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parU  of  the  sea,  even  there 
shall  1  hy  hand  lead  me,  and  Thy  right  l^nd  shall  hold 
roe.     If  I  say,  Surely  the  darkness  shall  cover  me,  even 
the  night  shall  be  turned  into  day.    Yea,  the  dArltness 
it  iio  darkness  with  Thee ;  the  night  is  as  clear  as  the 
day;  the  darkness  and  light  to  Thee  are  both  alike." 


w 

•  lacliirilie  method  by  whkh  GocI  lodgw  a  righi  con- 

•  CMitton  or  Hii  allribttlet  in  th«  heart  of  nun.  (>lh«r 
MOdti  might  \^  devuwl  whlrh  would  mppear  moft 
tctentUk  and  philo*«phic«l.  Imt  c  -n  %ti>f  \^  f.mntl  whidl 
fe  more  effective  and  BOW  ihofottghly  adaiHed  to  th« 

iwuiti  of  the  wof  Idl   "         .  .  V  ..  z:„ 

A  careftil  cowidtttlion  oT  thew  and  ilroilar  paMag«t 
or  Scripture  will  Icail  ut  to  th«  cooclution  that  th« 
Hebrew  writen  stand  alone  aa  the  teachem,  not  merely 
of  monotheism,  but  of  the  spirit  iitirrin«  belief  ihal  (k>d  li 
not  lar  from  every  one  of  us,  awl  that  His  nearness  haa  for 
iU  object  the  elevation  of  man  to  hii  true  poMtion.     Th« 
heaven  ii  Gods  throne  ami  ^^^  «*rth  is  Hb footitpol.  bot 
«•  to  thui  man,"  He  layi,  "  will  I  look,  even  to  him  that  !• 
.poor,  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  that  trembleth  at  my 
JEi''     He  inhabit*  etamity,  and  dwell*  m  the  high  and 
^JwULe,  butnk^'  "w*#him  that  is  ^  a  contnle  and, 
(IKpKpirit,  tlrevive  the  spirit  of  the  huml^e,  and  to 
revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite  onet. '     Pamges  such 
a.  these  are  like  a  itream  of  light  and  heat  sent  down 
from  heaven  upon   the  dwelling  of  tht  humble  wor- 
thipper.     Whether  he  be  one  who  toma  th€  soil  for  hli 
daily  bread,  or  be  the  occupant  of  a.  pBx>fc»af  s  ^hair,  it 
^    wUl  be  the  same  theology  that  he  hence  derive*. 

Nor  is  there  the  slightest  fear  lest  these  strong  ^^"^"^ 
cxprcssionaK:On.-eming  God  should  be  m.isundcratood^ 
a  thoughtful  reader.  When  the  Psalmiit  sayt,  **  Hie 
Lord  is  in  His  holy  ^mple,  the  Lord's  seat  is  m  heaven, 
Hit  eyes  behold,  HiseyeHdi  try  the  children  of  men,  no 
OIM  would  go  away  with  the .  impression  that  the  Lordi 
^-^  preseince  is  confinetl  to  some  particuUr  building,  or  that 
He  has  a  literal  and  material  seat  or  throne,  or  that  He 
haa  eyes  and  eyelids.    He  would  rather  undersund  that 
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•nit  ^)rtru|»ffng  the  inftnitc  »p«^^  ht».vrn  ,  . 

•ciiee,  and  ruling  all  lh«  hcty^jlbodii  with  Hui  pow«r, 

[  mUbMrnt  the  charactMt 


He  fet  hM  time  and  thought 

*n<l   conduct  of  mill,  lingly       tht  dropping  of 
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qptUd  for  tlW  pvp(Bit^9f*lc(le<  tA^icfwiivor  «Mld  iiiai- 
catt  tA  hini  CSi8^  3rt«Tihmati<>r  %wl  a'pcuftf  to  todi 
thmugHi  diiig»il«««,  Md  rti|?htly  tf)  <lniiicra  the  thcmghu  of  the 
heart.  Again,  when  thr  reader  mttm  mth  the  prectout  ' 
wofdi,  ••  Undem«;aiii  aire  the  cvurUwiiiig  amMi,"  fe  would 
not  occm  to  him  that  God  hid  tMMl  but  he  wouUl  un. 
undemtmnd  that  the  Wvine  Being  i»  <«l  Able  Iftd  willing 
to  luppott  thoac  who  lean  upon  Hgt  »»»d  trust  Him, 
under  all  circumitaaceii  an<l  throngKout  all  time.  Onoj 
roor«,  wh«n  one  rcatU  the  wortli,  "  I  have  graven  thee  on 
the  piilmii  of  my  hand*,  "who  would  argwc  from  them  thai 
God  had  pUmt  to  Hit  handi  ?  CerUtnly  no  one  ifl  hip 
•eniet.  TIN  Inquirer  would  loon  find  olit  their  meai>- 
ing,  m,  tiat  God  will  nev«r  forget  ^ewantaand  in- 
tereatf  o(  Hii  peoplj,  who  are  aa  ckwe  and  an  present  to 
Him  M  ihcyr  would  be  to  a  nuin  who  ^  written  their 
names  on  the  (Mlmt  of  hi*  handa. 

I  need  wot,  however,  prcia  wch  poinU  aa  (heae. 
They  mutt  be  manifest  to  every  rcflectivt  mind  Let  ua 
rather  advance  to  what  ia,  after  all,  the  most  important 
consideration ;  viz.,  that  the  human  metaphors  whereby 
the  nature  and  doingt  of  ^'tod  ai»^es<:ribed  in  tht  Old 
Tesumcnt  are  not  opiy  the  b^t  available  means,  but, 
when  Uken  in  conjunction  with  the  rett  of  the  teaching 
of  Scripture,  ore  fully  adequate  to  effect  their  purpoie. 

We  lomettmea  speak  #0od  li  but  ipiiit^  .ant  «i 
aeparated  by  an  infinite  gulf  from  the  material  univette  ; 
but  we  must  take  care  not  to  draw  false  inferences  fr<Mn 
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K«oe,  ind«*d,  who  go  «>  I"  »      eoMciouww.  iwul" 
^y '.  mode  of  matter.  *»4  *^^  f<^  which  nm 

through  the  »n.v«ne ,  T™*^^  ereated  human  inU 
dM  product  of  mmd,  that  wnu.  ^^^ty  over 

^tntellect  are  «'n«a«^y^''^*c««  *f  •>»  *"'?' 
.^.ndtl»tc<»«quentfy^«*     ^^^  Uie  matend 

;  virible  and  m»»>bte  -rVj^"'  ?  ft.,  there  are  tr«« 
^t  of  the  »!«»«»>•  .^"^  '^  Mturd  world  whid. 
rf  ^.y  Mid  of  de.^  "-^^  from  one  inteU- 
Ld  many  to  believe  «hat  «  P~«f"  ^.d  to  any 

:^.Beii.whofor.jm»^He».ot^^^ 

^  out  «niw.  «»y°fj^a«  Mke  of  argument,  then 
Stowed  to  be  true,  at  1^*^^  ^  „„.,  .piriuul  part 
ITAould  reasonably  ««pect  tnai «  ^^        ^^^j,^^ 

'!?ttion  w<»>4^°jX.^r*eXtor.  N-*- 
the  character,  and  the  attriDutw  ^^  ^  ,„^ 

hi^  *«  "OW"'  r^^tySTS  »ying  thi.  ?-and 

JS I  taking.'"'  ""tSiy  **^«  ""^ '~''-  '°j:'  : 

if  »,  it  i»  in  "^  T'S^o^oneof  us  thelimtaar* 

ch."''**''"  '*  °*td^elTi^to  action  the  feelings 
intended  to  exp«»  and^dJP  ^^  ^y  eonceive 

W  intentionsof  the  !>»*  ""  ^-^j  does,  the  highest 

^i„thevis*l«<«»^'5^^  rf  fte  attHbutes  of 

■       at  taut,  the  genna  ""f^^Zwl.  old«iying.  though 

to  creator;  «h1  «>»»•»  «^^)  conceal.  God.  yet 
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nature  it  silent,  but  man  speaks ;  nature  is'ldfoost  mono- 
tonous in  its  regularity,  but  man  is  constantly  adapting 
himleU*  to  new  circumstances.  The  points  in  which  the 
lower  animals  rise  above  the  inanimate  world  are  just 
those  in  which  they  resemble  man ;  and  the  points  in 
which  man  exceeds  the  qualities  of  the  lower  animals 
are  those  in  which  he  approaches  the  nature  of  God. 
As  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  correlation  of  physical 
forces,  according  to  which  the  laffs  of  light,  heat,  and  - 
motion  are  regulated  on  analogous  principles,  so  there  is 
a  correlation  of  moral  and  spiritual  forces,  according  to 
which  human  faculties,  human  thoughts,  human  feel' 
ings,  and  human  actions  afford  some  analogies  wliereby 
we  can  discern  the  nature  of  that  Being  who  is  the 
source  and  spring  of  pie  human  race. 

This  is  the  secret  of  the  anthropomorphism  of  th^  (Hd 
Testament,  and  is  implied  in  the  first  page,  where  we 
read  the  glorious  words,  "A|id  God  said.  Let  us  make 
man  in  our  image,;  after  our  likeness."  ,  Mkn  is  here 
regarded  as  God's  o^pring.  If  we  could  ii^  a  perfect 
man,  not  only  sound  in  body,  but  also  pure  in  heart,  keen 
in  understanding,  strong  in  will,  firm  ii\  purpose,  *  and 
sublime  in  unselfishness,  then  we  should  h^ve,  at  least  in 
his  moral  and  spiritual  Amotions,  the  best  possible  image 
of  God.  If  the  child  is  the  truest  representative  of  th^ 
father,  then  man,  when  se^n  at  hb  best,  must  be  the 
fSurest  representative  of  God;  and  even  human  nature,  as 
we  observe  it  now,  with  all  its  faults,  furnishes  far  better 
illustrations  of  the  Divine  modes  of  feeling  and  action^ 
than  can  be  obtained  firom  any  other  soiuce. 

Whilst,  however,  human  actions/ fnd  thou^ts  and 
words  are  the  bctst  terms  in  which  to  unfold  the  workjing 
of  the  Divine  Bein^f,  yet  they  need  to  b^  counterbalanced 
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by  other  expomtlons  of  Hi.  nature.    We  need  to  be 

taught,  as  the  Old  Testament  teaches  us  that  God  s  i^yi 

a^not  our  wayvii«|ier  are  HU  thoughU  <mr  thoughu^ 

A  ♦!,«♦  .«  tte  «Ssn  is  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are 

SLrr  wf  n^  to  be  reminded  that  we  cannot  b^ 

Sn^  find  put  God;  that  we  c«>not  fin!^  °;^^Jj 
XS^  to  perf^on ;  and  that,  whUe  much  IS  re.^^ 

to  uf  .id  to  our  children,  there  are  stJl  secret  thing. 

^ich  belong  only  to  God.    The  outwaid  and  visible 
wnicn  iw:.vuB       j  ^^        thunder  o! 

universe  is  but  a  part  of  his  way .  oui 
Hi.  power,  who  can  understand?" 
In  accordance  with  these  necessary  precaution.^  Ae 
^&«&r^«rtif,  so  to  speak,  of  God,  those  pomts  m  which  He 

X.  from  n.an,^u:  dwelt  upon  at  vanous  times  m  Ae 
Old  Tertament ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  differ- 
alee  Ues  not  m  their  moral  or  intellectual  quahties  as 
such,  but  in  the  intensity  of  these  qualities,  and  m  the 
mode  in  which  they  work.    U)ve,  long^ffcnng,  punty, 
holiness,  compassion,  will,  determination,  underst«idin& 
and  wisdom,  stand  for  the  same  kind  of  attnbute8\God 
as  in  man.    But  they  differ  in  their  fineness  and  pcrfedtion, 
and  aUo  in  their  dumbiUty  and  extension.    Thus  man. 
love  is  fleeting,  but  God's  is  everlasting ;  a  mother  may 
foiaet  her  AM.  but  God  will  not  forget ;  man  gets  faint 
^Twe^  in  ^cU  doing,  but  God  fijinteth  not,  ne^er 
is  weary;   man  has  a  limited  intelligencfi,  but  there 
is  no  Urching  of  God's  understanding;   man  may 
be   KTCat,  but   there   is  no  end  of  God's  greataess. 
In  a^ord,  take  a  fully  developed  ii^;mtemifyd^ 
his  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  mfimtely,  take  from 
him  all  thoM  material  limitations  which   make   him 
r  creature    of  time  apd   space;  regard   him   as  an 
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.bwlute,  eteriMl,  omnipre^nt,  spiritu.!  being,  the  ewence 
of  M  U»t  it  pure  uid  holr  »nd  loving.     P>«u«  MP  «'«'' 
■  beins  u  having  created    the  iinivcr»e ;    a.   having 
.ppSed  ««1  ca«ri«l  out  all  the  detaiU  of  even-  patM 
a.  niitaimng  oil  thing,  from  moment  to  moment ;  aa  tne 
■lource  and  founuin  of  all  forces  whether  phy«cal  or  .pint- 
u«l ;  aa  the  real  agent  of  aU  things  even  where  aecondary 
c«.U.  are  at  work ;  a.  the  founder  of  the  hun»n  racej^ 
„d  as  claiming  the  affection  and  obedience  of  thoM 
whom  he  ha.  thu.  brought  into  oriatence,  «id  whom 
hell  Adued  with  free  will,  and  with  variou.  .pmtual 
faculties    You  will  th#n  have  the  »)rt  of  picture  which 
the  Old  Tejtament  pre«nt.  of  God,  viewed  m  relation 

""TTjew..  if  they  believed  their  Old  J^^^^^ 
have  had  a  truly  n>iritual  conception  of  God.    He  wa. 
„^ed  to  them  »  «.  un«»n  .pecutor  of  h"™"  «''°"' 
^Z  each  man  a  time  of  probation.    "  Miold  I  ff. 
C«d,"  wy.  Job.  "but  He  »  not  there',  and  b«k«wd, 
tTTiinot  pirceive  Him ;  on  the  left  hand,  where  He 
dl  work,  but    I    cannot   behold    Hm. :  He  hideth 
HimcV  on  the  right  hand,  that  1  cannot  «e  Hrn^  :  but 
Se  knoweth  the  way  tha,  I  tJie :  wh»..H«  h.«h  tried 
me,  I  diall  come  forth  a.  gold  "Oob  »"•.»-")•    .«« 
i.  ^iuM^  doing  whatsoever  He  pleases  ^  ^^J^^_ 
in  heaven  and  earth  (Ps.  cxxxv.  6>     He  «  ^rf. , 
die  heaven,  camiot  contain  H.m,  ^t\^^  ^^ 
heaven  and  earth  with  HU  presence;  "It  »  He  that, 
Sh  upon  the  circle  of  the  earth,  «>d  the  mhab.t,nt, 
S^  «  «   grasAopP*"  i  *««  -^^^  »"  *« 
toivens  as  a  curttin,  aud  spreadeth  them  out  as  a  tent 
W  dweU  in;  that  bringeth  the  prin«.  to  nought,  «.d 
-    maketh  the  judge,  of  the  earth  a.  nothmgness.      Well 
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uid  behold  who  "*'"  "^^  ^_, -h  i™  their  mmei, 
o«.  .hri,  hot  by  »7^;<=^Sf,T*a.  He  i,  .»o„g 
by  the  ««•»""•  l""r?^^iJ,xl.)  ,     - 

-SS^Jl*'odofthe,pin^^^^^^ 
force,  or  the  ewenee  of  force.  <for  *r«*^o«gh  .ho« 
™e»ingof  the  H*-*  j:^:  i^lA^it  iL.  in  ... 
agency  n-mtual  .*  """^".•jy     ^ough  He  w«  in  a 

men  (Num.  xvi.  a»    "''''l  "fi  /.  sLm^,ii  „V  yet  He  • 
oeculiir  .ense  the  King  of  I««d(t  Stan- »'■■'».  7 

■^  .     .    K-  t^rrA  u  KinB  of  nations  (Jer.  x.  7,  lo), 

.w«  .ho  to  be  (^  ?*  ~"^„„o,.  Presenrer.  «.d  U.rd 

not  only  because  He  >•  *«  V^^  '      j,   ^^on.  their 

of  *  but  l^^""  "f  *"t«ii^^ ;  Jer.  «vit  5). 

;:::?t^re^;:ere  not  Ue™^.o^-X^^ 
of  Him.    An  apped,  indeed,  W  b^  ^     X 

.w..  H.  WIS  not  confined  to  any  locality ,  "^ 

^hTrffimwasto^opW"*  "d  dependnig  upon 
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ubovc  out  of  their  .ight.  He  wm  very  near  the  conmtc 
heart  (I«l  Ivii.  .5) ;  •«<!  the  only  thing  that  kep^  Hmr« 
apart  from  them  w«.  their  .in  (l*^    u.  a).    The  m«i 
holy  place  in  the  Ubemacle  and  temple,  wh.  «  He  dwe  t 
between  the  cherubim,  was  not  regarded  by  them  as  Hii 
local  habitation.     It  was  .imply  the  place  where    he 
priest  should  bring  the  sacrificial  blood  which  was  the 
sign  of  their  sin,  into  contact  with  the  «:k  conUm»ng  tf^    - 
law,  which  was  the  sign  of  Hi.  »^o»'""»J^^^r:'    TJ'" 
synlbolic  actions  of  the  priest  represented  God.  nature 
Z  dealings,  but  there  was  no  one  definite  created  objec^ 
which  represented  the  Divine  Being  Himsetf.     iUl  was 
LTwithin  that  veil,  because  He  c.uld  not  be  uirfold«i 
to  their  sight  (a  Chron.  vl   .).    Clouds  and  d^kne» 
were  round  about  Him,  because  the  true  full  light  was 
not  yet  revealed.    When  King  Solomon  was  dedicating 
an  earthly  abode  to.  God's  honour,  he  spoke  P^  h^Ten 
a^  the  real  dwelling-place  of  the  Most  High,  but^ded. 
what  we  all  feel  to  be  true,  that  the  heaven  and  the 
heaven  of  heavens  couU  not  contam  Him  (a  Chron. 

"^^  sS  are  the  safeguards  provided  in  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures  to  counterbalance,  to  qualify,  and  to  «PO"nd^^. 
anthropomorphic  language  in  which  the  dealmgs  of  God 
are  set  forth  in  other  passages.  ^    ^.  .      ^.,..„ 

There  are  tw6  truths  with  regard  to  the  Divine  nature 
which  are  taken  for  granted  in  Scripture ;  one  is  that  what- 
ever  powers  man  has,  those  God  must  necessanly  have  too. 
The  facultiea  of  the  creature  exist  in  the  Creator,  because 
the  cause  must  always  include  the  elements  of  the  effect. 
Thispoint  is  brought  outforciblym  the  ninety-fourAPsalm, 

wheiTwe  read  that  certain  oppressors  of  the  wido^  the 
fatherless,  and  the  stranger,  imagined  fliat  the  Lord  did  not 
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ii.  whiit  they  were  doing.     Howdo«  the  P-lmUt  «((«« 

ye  bnituh  «»ong  the  p«.ple,  «.d  r« '-"."^  """'""'• 
te  ^  ?  He  tlutt  pUnled  the  e.t.  d»ll  He  not  hejr  ? 
SeX  fom-d  the  eye.  All  He  no.  «e  H.  th^ 
-te«A.th  n»n  knowledge,  .h.11  He  no.  know?  ^Simito 
^tion.  might  be  »«ed  with  rqs^i  to.  .U  the  liw:ult«. 

and  power!  in  human  nature,  .        ..  ^  

ThTotlier  tryth  i.,  that  though  God  ha.  all  the  powm 
which  man  ha..  He  doe.  not  exercise  them  through  the 
aeahly  or  material  in.tnimentality  that  "^  ,"2";;!;; 
Thu.  Job  a.lMi  God.  "  Ha.t  Thou  eye.  of  Bch ?  or^t 
Thou  a.  man  .eeth?"  (Job  x.  a\  Man  a.  at  pre«m 
constituted,  cannot  obtain  knowledge  of  the  material 
world  except  through  the  corporeal  o'K^"^^.";",!^" 
think,  reawn.  feel,  or  imagine,  without  a  material  bram. 
r  we  gath;r  from  Scripture  that  theTe.ultB  which  we 

thu.  9btain  through  .uch  ^^^^'J't  *^-  1^  .Z^ 
menu  a.  the  eye,  and  the  ear,  and  the  brain,  are  attained 
Z  thrPint  Cau«»  of  thef«  organ,  without  any  .uch 
in.trumentalitie..  Thb  i.  natural,  and  i.  only  analogous, 
to  the  differences  which  we  «je  between  the  .trong  and 
the  weak,  between  the  learned  and  unlearned  upon  earA. 

?Ul-P  overa  deep  and  wideditch,  but  I  teU^^^it^^ 
child  that  he  must  go  all  the  way  round  by  a  brid»t.  I 
mav  work  out  a  mathematical  problem  m  my  mind,  but 
Imy  child  mu.t  go  thiou^  an  elaborate  process  on  hi. 
slate  w  as  to  produce  thc'tequired  result 
•     ^r^me  give  two  instancy  whkh  may   Uustrate  this 

trua  In  Deuteronomy  i.3l.G<^i«<J«cn^"n5 
Xe  Israel  tb  search  out  a  place  where  they  shouW 
^ch  their  tent..  Thi.  U  a  procc«  mth  whidi  ev^ 
Lvetter  in  the  Ewt  is  familiar.    I  wett  remember  how, 
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when  I  wa.  travelling  through  the  Holy  ^^^J^ 
!rl  used  to  be  tent  forwardt.  ai  we  approached  our 

where  «    .houU  pilch  our   tenU.       But  would   tte 
I«r  on  rewiing  the  aboye  p-*.*'.  >"»«'>«  »h»»  ^~ 
iTto  U  hllJ  .nd  a.er.  before  "^'"'^^Z^ 
^M  pitch  ?    No.    They  «.uld  only  le«n  th..  U«  mo..  ^ 
fittioR  resting-place  wM  alwayt  found  for  them  by  Ood^ 

the  guidance  of  HU  providence.  ■ 

Alain,  we  re«J  in  «verjl  place.  ^^  2f  J^* 
Are  we  to  .uppoK  from  .uch  pawage.  that  He  w«  r«u  y 
w^foi  wU  He  had  do«,  and  that  He  had  confe»^4^ 
^eamU^e?    Surely  not    '"'•y  "^P  J,r'"^^ 

!r:^.X'r:rvra'uX  human  go'Tern. 
,^r«e  .ho^d  have  -id  that  they  .prang  from  repent- 
:::^^:id  Sore  .he  word  i.  fitly  u.ed  with  rqjard^ 
Ae  DWne  action.  "  Bu.  le..  we  .houM  '■""P"'^^;^ 

-  t':X"tr is:T.:nr  eroa:«Vbj; 

r^goe*:  .tugh  .He  P-c- of  «^--  -;  » 

'jS'tii.r^wt.:'^nt:grs;ha/n»d. 

SirUnT  over  I«.el.  it  i.  recorded  ""Pt-nf' ^ 'Jf' 
^tZ^  of  I«c.  ^not  lie  «.r  repeM;  o  He 
i,  not  a  man  .hat  He  rfiould  repent    ( «  S«»-  »»■  '  ^  »* 

^ttTcerwhr^  r.^h.Lght  present  .om. 
^"Tm  bound  here  U.  remark  on  opS^p.»«e  which 
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cannot  have  neaped  jrour  notice.  Ymi  remembw  ifial 
when  Motet,  feeling  that  hit  faith  needed  to  be  confirmed, 
prayed  to  Ckxi,  taytng.  "  I  beteech  Thee,  thow  me  Thy 
glory/'  the  Ixwd  U  represented  at  antwering,  "Thou 
cantt  not  icc  my  (ace :  fw  there  ihall  no  man  tee  me,  and 
Mm*    Bit  Ht  addid,  « I  will  ankt  all  ny  goodneit 


.•■ .  / 


paw  before  thee,  and  I  will  proclaimt  the  name  of  the 
Lord  before  thee ;  . . .  and  I  will  cover  thee  with  my 
hand  while  I  pats  by :  and  I  will  uke  away  mine  hand, 
and   thou   thalt  tee   my  back  (or   that   which  cometh 
after  meX  but  my  face  thall  not  be  teen"  (Ex.  xxxiii.  ^, 
ift-rajX     Now  it  is  manifest  that  thit  passage  must* 
be  contidered  as  modifying  what  would  otherwise   be 
the  literal  interpretation  of  Rxodut  xxiv.  10,  11,  where 
we  read  that  the  elders  "  saw  "  the  God  of  Israel.     We 
cannot  suppose  that  they  could  have  higlver  privileges  than 
Moses;  we  may  therefore   conclude  that  the  vision  <x 
sight  of  God  referred  to  in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  wat 
akin  to  that  spoken  of  in  the  thirty-third.     But  the  ques- 
tion arises.  What,  after  all,  did  they  see  ?  and  what  did 
Moses  see  ?    I  have  already  pointed  out  the  impossibility 
of  answering  this  question.     Considering  that  God  is  con- 
stantly set  forth  as  an  infinite  spiritual  Being,  He  cannot 
have  been  beheld  in  His  essendal  attributes  by  the  naked 
eye ;  but  those  privileged  persons  may  have  seen  some ' 
symbol  or  symbols  of  His  varied  attributes ;   if  so,  it 
would  I>e  clearly  understood  by   the  spectators    that 
they  were  symbols.     We  are  told  that  the  Lord  descended 
in  the  cloud,  and  stood  with  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  and 
proclaimed  the  name  of  the  Lord.  "  And  the  Lord  passed 
by  bdbre  him,  and  proclaimed  the  Lord,  the  Lord  God, 
Tnercifiil  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in 
goodness  and  truth,  ketping  mercy  for  thousands,  for- 
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giving  iniquity,  and  trantgrcnion.  and  iln.  and  thai  will  by 
no  meant  dear  (the  guiUy)/'  What  a  noble  name  I  what 
aublimcattributeil  Ihew  were  imprcMcd  U|K,n  the  mmil 
of  Mo«en,  apiKirently  in  lome  outward  and  vuiblt  way, 
whether  through  tymlKjlical  repretentationi  or  otherwiie. 
Then  it  wai  that  there  paiaed  before  him  One  whom  he 

«M  withheld  from  looking  upon  face  to  face,  but  whoii 

retreating  form  he  was  |)ermittedto  behold.     'IhU  form 
was  probably  like  unto  that  of  a  son  of  man,  clad  m 
'  robet  of  majesty  and  glory.     Such  may  have  been  the 
nature  of  the  vision,  if  we  Uke  the  words  literally,  and 
l>elieve  that   Motes  actually  beheld   the  back  of  (J0.I. 
But  it  it  pottible  that  we  should  understand  by  tht/aa 
of  God  hif  ettential  Iking,  and  by  the  #«*  that  which 
proceedt  from  Him,  i.r.,the  retultt  of  Hit  attributes,  and 
the  workings  of  Hit  goodness.    These  may  have  been 
unfolded  in  visions  to  the  favoured  few.  who  were  thui    ; 
enabled  to  realize  the  Divine  altfibutcs,  not  indeed  m 
they  are  in  their  essence,  but  at  they  arc  exhibited  m 
God's  dealings  with  His  people.     They  saw  the  Back, 
not  the  Face  ;  the  results,  not  the  processet;^ 

There  is  one  other  point  with  rcgart  to  our  subject 
which  must  not  pass  unnoticed,  namely,  that  God  con- 
descends in  the    Old  I'estamcnt  to  make  use  of  the 
terms  of  Auman  niationship,  in  order  to  set  forth  the 
family  bond  which  exiits  between   Himself   and   the 
children  of  men.     Amongst  the  gift*  bestowed  upon  th« 
human  race,  none  is  so  great  or  so  beautiful  ^hve.  This 
precious  gift  is  nurtured  in-ut  from  infancy ;  it  branches 
out  in  many  dfrections.  and  fink,  us  with  the  past,, 
the  present,  and  the  future  gflfterations.    Most  wonder- 
^  ful  and  interesting  it  is  to  turn  to  the  Old  Tcstanjcnt,  and 
find    there  that  whatsoever  is  pure,  and  noble,  and 
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rfU«  Biblical  >»•  f  *^;.7„„,  *.  n-.«i.l  »P«- 
God.    ThcT««  *'  •'•"Z^n,  God't  reUt.oMhip  to 

^     „,  U  cJled  Tff^-y^  H«  i.  the  «■•«""" 

wd  educator  of  men.  wo"    »     ^  Mcnciet.       H»»« 
^d^tly  or  *"ugh^/,!r:i;."L^h^  ••  hath  no,  on. 
«  not  Jl  one  F.  he.  ?    »y.  »   P^^  ^^  ^,  K.ther 

Cod  created  u.  ?    ("»>■  '^ '"' ^  Thou  the  Potter,  and 
^^  .    ••».  "  We  are  the  clay,  ana  •  ■•"  ,   o,,  dao 

«  are  all  the  work  of  Thy  hanfl.    ^  ^^^  q^ 

„pporudth«.u  »  ^Jo^J^i,  u,y  heart,  rt^ 
i    .ti      "Thou  ihaU  fti»o  w  ^  ^    q^ 

^^rn-n  ch..tene.h  h»  »n    "    '^i^^.of.he 

*»'"'* '^:^^'ird^'^  »  •*»">•"«   «« 
«n«.  i»  «^'*. 'Xl^^  with  HU  peopte     ^J^ 
.     hu«rly  t*<»*r  "  3?hat  peculiar  .e«deme«  whid. 
He  not  abo »  «»**f  ^    He  »y»  to  l""".     ^J 
J^HAom  to  ■other  conrfortrlli,  •»»»'■■-       r^^^ 
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(Im  hvl  13).  But  you  will  My  that  love  c»fi  cuKiWt 
Ur  in  «;  .till,  .trcnger  form  j  for  t|»€  con)u|^  reUtlo^ 
Oiip  ii  more  intimate  th«»  th«  parental.     W«»^  l^ 

wordV/^Tby  Maker  it  thy  hu.baml  ;"  and  in  Jeremiah   ^ 
W.  14,  -I  am  married  to  you  ;•*  »nd  in  Howsa  u.  i9» 
-^  will  betroth  thee  unto  me  for  f¥«.*  .  ^  — 

And  now  f  mu»t  draw  to  a  dote.  1  have  ««*»**r^'^ 
to  »hc.w  that  the'  CMd  TenUment  .i>eak»  of  God  in 
human  metaphor,  not  only  becauM!  thii  wa.  the  tort 
mode  of  approach  to  the  intellect  and  hear^,  hiU jUw 
because  of  the  near  relationship  which  exiiktj  l)etwecn 
the  spiritual  port  of  man  and  the  nature  of  Go^. 

Regard  the  body  with  iU  material  organs, -^the  hand, 
the  eye.  the  nostril,-as  the  syml)ol  and  expression  of 
the  powers  and  emotions  of  the  inner  man  ;  and  you  will 
have  taken  the  first  step  necessary  for  the  understanding 
of  Bible  meuphors.     Assume  that  these   Vomtx%  ^^" 
emotions  of  the  human  spirit  are  of  the  same  kmd, 
though  differing  in  their  extent  and  mode  of  working,  as 
those  which  God  includes  witliin  His  nature ;  and  you 
^11  have  taken  the  second  step.     Imagine  a  peifed^ly 
Tlse.  pure,  and  loving  man;  strip bff  <'<>"»»"«»*"  «^, 
is  maurial,  all  that  is  conditioned  by  time  «^n<^^  "P^^' *" 
that  involves  limitation  and  restriction  ;  then  the  mental 
and  moral  residuum  gives  yoU  a  rudimentary  ^oxiccv\^^oX 
the  God  of  the  Old  TesUment ;  anA  thus  you  will  have 
Uken  the  third  step.     Conceive  this  Being  as  acting 
/through  the  so-called  laws  of  nature,  which  are  simply 
the  expressions  of  His  will ;  so  that  whatever  Mo' effect 
He  may  be  said  to  effect.    Conceive  also  that  ^e  has  no^ 
^  restricted  Himself  to  those  physiqd  ordinance*, which  we 
regard  as  immutable,  but  that^  He  has  reservedjo  Him- 
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m\(  the  righl  ami  powtf  ol  lupervclinK  thrm,  «>f  of  •<  ling 

in  adivftiicc  of  ihcnl  tm  ifut  w  <  «»ion  ,  and  pm  will  h«vt 

\  rmch«d  «  fourth  tttp.    8»ich  a  vitw  of  th«  Divint  Btiiif 

Vm  yoo  will  thus  •ttoln  will  ikH  only  eiuWe  you  lo  in- 

*  f^rprtt  rightly  miiny  pMUftt  of  the  Bible  which  would 

^herviM  prot^e*  uumblingblock.  Init  will  h«l|>  Jfou Jo 


rtaiiK  the  gnndeur  of  hum»n  luturt,  lli 
in  the  unrevf  aled  future,  and  Itti  capability  Of  biconiiig 
the  dwelling  plac*  of  the  Divine  Heing  Hinwelf.  who, 
•i  MOM  of  ui  believe,  haa  taken  the  ^nanhood  into  the 

Godhead. 

We  are  all  fOftttintly  In  danger,  either  of  running  into 
natenaliim,  which  u  idolatry,  or  cite  of  having  luch  vague 
and  alMitract  vicwi  of  the  Divine  Being  ai  tend  to  put 
Him  (u  away,  and  practically  reault  in  atheiam.  Tho 
CHd  Tetument  provides  against  both  of  ihew  danger*. 
It  ahowt  that  God  ii  a  spiritual,  not  a  material  Being. 
It  ahows  also  that  His  life  is  closely  akin  to  the  spiritual 
aide  of  ours,  and  that  He  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us ; 
for  in  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being,  and  aa 
even  heathen  poeU  have  said,  "  We  are  His  offspring." 

Brother  men  I  Let  ua  own  Him— Let  ui  t/aitftM\m 
->aa  our  Father  I        j-  .        *- 
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Miracles  as  Credentials  bf  a  Revelation. 


I 


P  towards  the  dote  of  the  Homan  Ethpife  a  Christias' 
advocate  had  stood  up  in  some  Hall  of  Science  in 
Egypt,  Greece,  or  Italy,  and  had  appealed  to  the  testimony 
of  miracles,  he  would  have  found  his  audience  more  ready 
to  admit  them  as  facts  than  as  credentials.  A  Jew  present 
might  have  allowed  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  healed  many 
sick  persons — indeed,  the  writings  of  the  Rabbis  admiti 
^k— but  he  would  liave  contended  that  these  wonders  were 
performed  by  diabolical  or  at  least  magical  power.  A 
devotee  of,  the  pagan  religions  might  have  put  Jesus 
alongside  of  iEsculapius  or  Hercules  among  the  multi- 
tude of  heavenly  powers ;  and  the  mass  of  hearers,  cre- 
dulous or  incredulous,  would  have,,classed  the  narratives 
of  the  Christian  with  the  tales  told  of  the  oracles,  the 
stcury  of  Apolloniiis  of  Tyana,-'and  the  magic  that  was 
pouring  over  the  Roman  world  from  Syria  and  the  more 
distant  East. 

If  some  preacher  of  righteousness  in  the  dark  ages  had 
tflked  of  the  Bible  miracles  as  credentials,  he  would  have/ 
met  with  little  encouragemdht  from  believers,  and  little 
opposition  from  sceptics;  for  stories, of  portents,  occult 
inflacBces,  the  power  of  words,  orstnu^e  transmutations, 
wcve  fwaUowcd  without  thought ;  astrology,  alchemy,  and 
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\^  MWacl.  as  Cred^Hals  of  a  Rev^^ 

'  f  the  day '  ^* 
\„^\  ««lici«.  ""^.'^I'Xtated  to  divine  o, 

whether  the  ""■"^'T  .^  A.  X-^lewoA""  were  to  be 
ttinfemJ  power,  «>«*"*' "^„  whether  they  (S«ned 
»,oni«<J  or  burnt.  ^'P^^'fjn  Ae  Church,  Vertty 
r  »dor«n.ent  or  the  a^^«»  o^  *^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^. 

to  .ho«  age.  ^;*J".21^  .   -^. 


I  deviV  wM  marvellou.ly  »"«*     „    .     ,^e  .hole  aspecT- 
"ButaaLt^dbeforeyouA-e^^mg^^^^^^^,^^ 

1  .f.he«gun,enti.ch.»ged.  He»:^«      ^^_^  honow>nder 

!  d«  rtame  of  I»u  at  1'°'"'*'^  "?,..;,„  u  a  romance ;  -«e 
jpi..t.utteredtheorade»^P^o»>^^^,^.„„,„h«e 

'  tavceased  'o'^'-r^Sr^nrf^d  ^ghed  at  i  and 
„ ,0  the  devil, "e  »^*"hta  place  in  the  g.n.«l 

though^iijl^"^  ^^^^  Zx  his  power  extend, 
cteedof  ChrStendan,  few  Veh«e  «™^  .^„  „^ed 

beyond  the  realm  of  mmd  «' J"«-     ^  ^^^  are  incon- 

J,  .gainat  miracle.  »  »°' »  ^^^  ^  ^J  ChrirtUn. 
ehmve.  a.  that  they  «e  mc^diWe^^  ^^^^^^^  ^j  ^^ 

„  well  a.  ««.tic.  find  ^t  '^  "^iflj^Hie,  in  it.  way- 
Bible  are  not  helps  to  their  fiuth.  om  ^^  though 

•  "  The  advance  °f  »"»»}.^^1^  rfSew.  7nd  it  U 
,»,  the  only,  cause  » .*»  ^"^  .fl^fo^  capable  of 
l^uM  I  am  a  s^wf^  ""^"^  a«tihi.a.b)ectha. 

Mien  to  my  lot.     I  "°       ^  ™  childhood  and  my 

doubter,  between  *1^^*  chai»of««¥«<=^"''  '^°"', 
p^nt<»nv.ct.on.theretoyacna  1^ 

5f„yearUestessay.I«ott  o^  ^  ^ 

nature'.  Uw.;"  »°d  "  .?*'/^!:  .ball  not  heat  from  my 
,    *,„i„d  of  any  of  my  «'<'«»<=<r»«^*^'        ^d,  however,. 

,       S^  „y  light  or  »»f«^7^\oX  pHndpal  con. 
aii  it  i.  many  ye«»  »««  *  **»^  " 
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elusions  I  mean  to  express  to-night — conclusions  which 
have  remained  with  little  ipodification,  though  I  have 
since  studied  Professor  Baden  Powell's  "  Order  of  Nature," 
and  many  other  Moitings  on  various  sides  of  the  con- 
troversy. *  j    \ 

How  is  it  that  this  advance  of  science,  this  triumphal 
progress  of  modem  discovery,  has  affected  our  views  of 
"miracles  ?    It  is  not  that  it  has  taught  us  the  existence  of  - 
natural  laws,  or  revealed  to  us  an  order  in  nature.    This 
was  recognized  long  ago.    From  time  immemorial  men 
knew  that  the  sun  rose  and  set  regularly,  ^d  that  the 
moon  went  through  certain  regular  phases ;  and  thousands 
of  years  ago  attempts  were  made  to  calculate  such  appa- 
rently irregular  things  as  eclipses,     Polytheistic  nations 
may  indeed  have  thought  that  one  god  interfere4  some- 
times with  the  proceedings  of  another,  but  the  worshippers 
of  the  one  Jehovah  at  least  believed  Him  without  a  rivjlj, 
and  held  it  as  one  of  His  most  ancient  and  most  solemn 
promises  that  "  while  the  earth  remaiheth,  seed-time  and 
harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  summe)'  and  winter,  and 
day  and  night,  shall  not  celise,"    This  fore-ordained  order 
of  events  was  personified  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  mytho«  : 
.  logics  as  Moira,  or  Fate ;  and  taking  rank  as  a  deity,  her  - 
influence  appeared  so  irresistible,  that  the  question  arose 
whether  Fate  was  subject  to  Jupiter,  or  Jupiter  to  Fate. 
The  philosophers  of  Greece  recognized  just  as  fully  the 
order  of  nature,  and  as  far  back  as  Pythagoras  the  word 
Kosmos,  beauty  and  order,  was  used  to  signify  the 
universe.    It  became  the  term  commonly  employed,  so 
that  jto  a  Greek  the  two  ideas  glided  into  one,  and  S^osmos 
was  I  afterwards  defined  as  **  ♦'  the  connected  system  of 
all  mings,  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the  whole  pre- 
serVed  under  the  Gods,  and  ^by  the  Gods."    And  not 
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very  different  ftom  th!i,  ^Sxcept  m  the  u»c  of  the  •irtgttU?      . 
for  the  plural,  arc  the  words  addressed  by  a  Jewu*  tjT 
to  the  Al^nighty,  'iThou  hast  ordered  aU  thing!  m  wp- 
iure.  and  huraber,  and  weight"     ^v  (^ 

Of  course  we  undentond  the  Uws  of  nature  inccmi^ 
..bly  better  than  the  Greeka  or  Jei»  did^  many  thing. 
W  once  Itemed  to  break  the  harmony  have  now  f^ 
into  their  proper  places,  and  large  regions  of  phenomcj* 
hitherto  -undieamt  of  have  been  opened  to  our  gt^     * 
Gnidually  the  mechanism  of  the  great  universe  is  bring 
Jde  dearer  and  clearer  to  the  human  intellect    Wetr^e 
the  continuity  of  its  several  parts;  we  behevc  m  thej^ 
deatructibility  of  matter,  the  transformation  of  force  4nd 
the  conservatibn  oT  energy.    Such  faith  have  we  m  t^ 
.  Mudogy  of  nature,  that  in  our  Uboratones  we  often  prc- 
Z^easure,  number,  and  weight,''  before  we  tty  the 
rperimenvand  even  foretell  the  boUmg  pointe  a^^  other 

pr^cs  of  compound  bodies  that  have  never  yet  b^ 
,JSU.^  Yet.  while  holding  ,^' ^^f^^^alvT^t' 
in  the  universe  always  remains  the  same,  we  believe  noi 
/in  a  ceaseless  round  of  phenomena,  but  m  a  "rtain  stow 
progress  towaids  perfection ;  and  we  ^^^y^^*?\^^ 
weunderktand,  n^ore  tod  more  of  the  Ongm  of  things, 
and  the  various  stages  of  development  by  which  the 
ol^ects  and  Uving  beings  around  us  have  come  mta. 

"^jOie  gnat  influence  6f  nw)dcm  sc^^^ 
micstion  of^mirades  has  not  arisen  ftom  the  addmonid 
•  Lx)ft  that  the' proceedings  of  nature  ««  ^.«^y'>f 
mudi  as  from  the  perception  Ai^  tho«s  pcoceedmgs  ijre 
independent  of  the  interests  of  m«i.  The  progress  ^f 
knowkdgehasabolisbe<lthet>eliefinportenUando^ 
iracomct  shook  itii  dreadfiil  sword,  if  a  coronet  flfwd 
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ipniig  up  from  the  northern  horiitoa,  or  if  the 

heavens  raincU  tean  of  fire,  it  wm  thought  to-  prcMge 
lome  dire  caUunity,  but  now  we  compare  thie  flashing  of 
the  aurora  with  the  trembling  of  our  magnetic  needleti 
tnd  we  calculate  the  orbit  of  the  comet,  or  the  return  of 
Ihe  shower  of  shooting  stars.     It  is  true  that  nativitief 
•re  still  cast,  and  fortunes  are  told,  but  only  in  the  dark 
comers  of  European  society.    The  progress  pf  science, 
too,  has  exorcised  nature,  and  showing  that  "all  are  but 
parts  of  one  stupendous  whole,"  it  has  left  no  room  for  the 
freaks  of  evil  spiri^.    Science  has  taught  us,  moreover, 
that  nature  is  |'  no  respecter  of  persons,"  and  is  unmoved 
by  fear,  or  love,  or  pity.  The  benevolence  or  religious 
worth  of  a  Christian  visitor  is  no  protection  to  him  in  tiie 
wards  of  a  fever  hospital,  and  the  agony  of  a  thoui 
men,  women,  and  children  made  no  difference  to  the 
heeling  over  of  the  AtUuUk  when  sKc  struck  onthe  SambiA 

Rodt.'  "^^^ 

Yet,  while  science  asserts  that  the  course  of  nature  does 
not  turn  aside  lor  the  benefit  of  men,  Christianity  main- 
tains that  it  has  been  sometimes  so  turned  aside,  aiwl 
many  intelligent  Christians  believe  Aat  it-  sometimes  is 

so  still. 

"  Incredible  I "  cries  Hume.  "Wc  have  this  only  on 
human  testimony,  and  it  is  far  more  in  afccordancc  with 
experience  that  human  testi^iony  should  be  false,  than 
that  miracles  should  take  place."  More -in  accordance 
with  your  experience  and  mine  no  doubt ;  bu^  assume 
that  miracles  are  contrary  to  universal  exp^nce  is  to 
ysumethe  point  at  issue.  Home's  argunj^t  would 
leave  it  in^)ossible  to  believe  in  Miy  extraordinai5^fcv««t 
in  post  history.  But  I  will  iiot  repeat  the  various  answeiv 
which  were  at  once  given  to  this  sophistry,  but  content 
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««elt  -ilh  the  word,  of'  John'  SWUt  Mill:'  "All 
?T  Z^  L  hM  iMdc'-out,  Md  ihi.  he  mu.t  be  con- 

!^  1«  of   our  knowledge  of  natural  .genae.. 
ffle.v1"u^w.y.  pouible  that  «»n.  of  the  phy.«al 
^l^XtVlve  bl  Wdden  from  uM  do  .v»l"ce  c«      _ 
•  .  ™  I^e  to  anv  one  who  did  not  prev.ou.ly  believe         . 

bftve  no  toeanmg :    u    tney  saw  wu. 
l:r„,..ud«fedwi.h.^.»vej^^ 

:r X^o"  rthi' rl^-^l^at  Ufele..  *o.jgh 

Sr;:-.„L^otf^In  the  »cie./of  Baron  dH^- 
^  DWerot  p«.po«=d  one  day  '»  "omma^an  ^    • 
"^  of  God.  and  they  choK  Abb<  GaUeani.     f 

rZ  S  the  Baamcate  took  in  o«  pre«nce  »  4ce  » 

iC««l  betted  that  he  would  tfcro*  "^  .If^^f" 
•  ^^  posMble.    He  threw  it  a  «cond  Mae  .mme- 

STw  three,  four,  five  time^  ««>  Jway.  thr^  »x. 
.a„«nie  di  B«:co.'  I  cried.    '  the  dice  are  Iwded  1 
Jr»  thflr  were.    PhUoMpher..  when  1  «»»?"*•  .  ^ 
^  of  iture  ever  renewed,  iu  »nch«.ged.le  li*..  - 
•   Syftenl  of  Logic,  Book  IIL*  c»  kt,,  |  a. 
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it!  revolutions  alwaya  constant  in  infinite  variety,  that 
single  chance  which  preserves  the  universe  such  as  we 
see  it,  returning  incessantly  in  spite  of  a  hundred  million 
other  possible  chances  of  i>erturbation  and  destruction, 
I  cry,  'Assuredly  Nature  is  loaded.'  " 

Among  those  who  believe  that,  "nature  is  loaded,'^ 
li  fometiines  meet  with  persons  who  H^  that  God  ^ 
mutt  always  have  acted  in  such  and  such  a  prescribed 
manner.  These  men  belong  to  the  Greek  period,  and 
like  some  of  the  old  theologians,  have  decided  the  ques- 
tion between  Fate  and  Jupiter,  in  favour  of  Fate,  or 
like  9ome  of  the  old  philosophers,  have  personified  Ne- 
cessity, and  then  fallen  before  the  phantom  of  their  own 
raising.  But  a  comparison  with  the  Greeks  is  too  com- 
plimentary ;  these  persons  remind  me  rather  of  that  fly, 
who,  sticking  head  downwards  on  'the  beam  of  a  steam  ^ 
engine,  discoursed  with  quiet  confidence  to  a  cp^erie  of 
brother  flies,  about  the  limited  capacity  of  Watt. 

But  there  are  earnest  men  who,  without  saying  "  must  ** 
or  "  must  not "  to  the  Supreme,  deny  to  man  the  right  of 
thinking  of  God's  procedure  in  nature  as  ever  in  any  way 
different  from  that  in  which  we  see  Him  ordinarily 
acting,  and  they  reniind  us  that  He  is  the  unchangeable 
One,  and  that  with  Him  there  is  "no  variableness, 
neither  shadow  of  turning."  This  objoction  may  be, 
and  often  is,  the  ofl^pring  of  faith,  scientific  and  reli- 
gious ;  and  it  certainly  merits  a  carcfful  and  serious 
reply.:   :■;:■:■  ■'-;  :.:'■.  '..  ■:  '.■  ■-     ^; ;     ;/' 

Wni  £tny  one  who  feels  this  difficulty  pass  with  me  froifi 
t^e  inanimate  to  the  animate  creation?    We  shall  find  ' 
there  the  old  physical  forces  in  full  play,  but  regulated  and 
modified  in  dieir  action  according  to  new  physiological 
Uw>  unknown  in  die   mineral   kingdom,  but  equally 
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oM«ly,  .qu»")'  ^••"J'^toTofmincl,  though.,  pu.- 
otaen-..  ■»"'"""•*' "T!^  «„™U.  wound  m,  ou< 

^.ftecdom of  cho.^«^«^    -«  punUh  or  ««.d 
^IK  plea»€cl  or  angry  wm*  .^        t^m  to 

.h«n.     If.  f^r  .'»dy.»«  <he  "T^'^i..  w.  h.« 
consider  ou,  o«n  mind.,  w.fc.l-^n'"        ^      ^^„, 

■-^  '*""  *'»Tn,  XTnd  ou^lv-^e*"'"* 
from  n«cMi<y  «>  W*"''-  T'  ,  ^ouik..  uid  then— 
™„K,n^  choo-ring  Between  <^""'"' jr,,^'^  ,  .„,  (r.e 
.,«nng  the  ordin«y  »>««  »' ^.^^'u,  .'u..  if  I  lift.it. 
„  lift  thi.  piece  of  paper,  or  U>J^^«  '  '^       ,^„     i.l^, 

„y  .m  h»  .cou.^««'f  *ou^  of  .Stua=  only  within 

""Li  Su  »d  "o  do  «" 'y  by  ^^  f-ri 

;      :?r  natur.1  f""' "^r  "^"liL^  it.  mode  of 
cwnot  destroy  matto.  but  i  j_^^^^  „ 

.      eM.bin.tion  ;  it  may  bj  .^^ 't X  inive,«  i.  b*Xond 
my  power,  but  1  can  anu  mv  ^ 

•  «"*"•  •"'"l!'?!  tT^bing  influence  of  »r 
•  In  cloK  analogy  to  *»  j*™*""!.  «,  uOie  place  if 

^  hun-n  will.  »,«ba«  p"  ^^'Tu  not neceLy  » 
Ae  Supreme  Will  woA.  »»^^  "i^^nce  either  the 

•"T  ordercti^"<rf^'-"»"'^'''"'°'"c":rf 
,  :::'s;:.^;utroao,«  ;•  yet  i. « .  --^^  pa^  of 


following  pJBge 


-^  {.not  inlended  to  exclude 

my  opinion,  the  -«^ J^jSer  to  pother,  agreeably  to  the 
.nH  only  pmci  from  one  part  oi  m^ ^ 
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the  conception  of  a  miracle  that  this  intetference  with  th« 
ordinary  courae  of  nature  shall  be  such  as  man  is  unable 
to  effect  I  ,      ,  fc 

We  have  already  thought  of  the  unirerte  under  tht 

simile  of  a  machine  ;  let  us  look  at  the  mac:hincs  of  men. 

^     Oneway  I  Htuod  in  the  cathedral  of  St^burg  l>efore  th«,  .^ 

"^  famous    clock,  and    watched   it    stij(dily   marking   thf 

seconds,  minutes,  hours,  days  of  the  weeks,  days  of  th«^ 

month,  phases  of  the  moon,  etc.,  when  suddenly  the 

figure  of  an  angel  turned  up  hiif  hour  glass,  another  struck 

four  times,  and  Death  struck  twelve  times  with  metal 

marrow  bones  to  indicate  noon ;  various  figures  passed  in 

and  out  of  doorways,  the  twelve  apostles  marched  one  by 

one  before  the  figure  of  their  Master,  and  a  bran  cock  three 

times  flapped  its  wings,  threw  bac)i  its  head,  and  crowed. 

All  this  was  of  course  as  much  a  part  of  the  designer's 

plan  as  the  ordinary  marking  of  the  time ;  and  in  like 

manner  there  is  no  reason  whatever  against  conceiving 

that  the  introduction  of  new  movements   in  the  great 

machine  of  the  universe  may  be  part  of  the  working  out 

of  the  great  Designer's  ptim :  in  fact,  that  the  apparent 

suspension  of  a  law^of  nature  is  only  the  coming  into 

operation  of  a  higher  law.   . 

I  am  not,  however,  content  to  speak  of  nature  as  a 

V    aiadjine  invented,  made,  and  set  going  by  God.    The 

Ttdldlogy  may  perhaps  hold  good  so  far,  but  then  it  breaks 

down ;  for  our  machines  are  sustained  in  action  by  the 

physical  forces  themselves,  and  so  they  cannot  serve  aa 

laws  of  nature  and  the  beautifiil  pre-established  order.  And  I  hold 
that  when  God  works  miracles,'  He  does  not  do  it  in  order  j(p  sapply 
the  waats  of  nature,  but  those  of  grace.  Whoever  thinks  othcrwist 
most  needs  have  a  very  mean  notion  of  the  wisdom  and  powtr  of 
God." 
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Uioughl.  th.  '^"'^."^TJLbm,  limply  the  meihwj.    . 

"  ^  "IS!  S^h  of  cou.^  ^^  '^2 
There  M » lunuM,         .  nrighlwur  for  Kverel 

e*».nfr     1  h>»  '•  ™  "^       u  a  break  of  .  <Uy  r  *'• 
**"•  '"    T  llJlen,.^"  and  pre«nlly  I  have  to 

irTZ'    f«l^yrcoUu"vc.y  he  goe.  U,  work 
„«o  be  thu  .-tot  »«  <»»  ^  ,„„„„  „<l.  > 

tat  no.  OB  the  """^^^/^J^^  „„,  ^  ,  am  g«n,„»,. 

.  .».un,n  P«».  "»''. ''^"XX  by  which  I  .xp«»  », 
p«tconfKle|K^m*e  fonn-U  by  ,  g„d  u« 

.^hbour  .  r'«""'Jj7di«ov.r.  however,  a  re«»n 
couneof  •«.day.»b.«k«L    i  ^^^^        ;, 

fo,  thU:  Ch™««»»  "  "»«•  ^ 'JJ    ^di.  1  m«.t  in- 

ordet  of  my  >>e.|{hboui'.  proceou 
•  .uddenly  there  ..  an  ^""jr,^^,  r*;;,  circum..«K:e. 

I  team  that  one  of  ^^^^f^^i  anxiou.  love 
have  called  iri  action  another  motive,  auu  . 

'hL  b~ken  the  order  of  hi.  ^^c-        -  ^^„^  ^ 
jot «.  in  'h'rt^ll'^llt^'ce.  which  .u,. 
■^Soti::K^^«'c'»^'^  theory 
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MirtuUi  M  CndtntiaU  0/  a  Riwlaiian,    tl| 

the  cxMUMquence  of  the  coming  in  of  ft  new  pK^^    I 
,  |mK.ee<l  to  rxpUin  wh«t  thi»>ncw  oiuae  if. 

Among  the  few  points  on  which  Chrati«n»,  Jewt, 
Mahomeuna,  Hudclhiiti,  Sun-wonihit»i)eft,  BrahmifH, 
Fetith-worahippen,  Deists  and  Seculsrists  are  all  agreed, 
it  thill— men  are  not  as  good  or  aa  happy  as  they 
mighl  be.    There  is  found  everywhere  a  lortging  toi^ 


*^»i 


something  better,  some  remctly  for  evil,  or,  at  any  rat%  ^ 
some  relief  from  suffering  and  sorrow.     Among  the  coOi^ 

•'  monest  beliefs  of  roan  is  that  hi  spiritual  beings,  and  in 
the  existence  of  the  soul  afler  death  ;  And  among  his 
strongest  instincts  are  those  of  prayer  and  worship. 
Sometimes  this  need  expresses  itself  in  confulcnt  appeals 
to  some  deity  ;  at  other  times  it  cannot  advance  bqf^od 

-    that  which  the  poet  laureate  describea: 

"  So  runs  my  Hraiin  1  hut  wtiat  am  1  f 
An  infant  crying  in  the  nigKtt 
An  infaAS.frying  for  the  light, 

/.•And  wUh  no  l*ng«iag«  Imt  a  cry." 
It,  friends,  when  the  baby  cries,  the  mother's  arms  are 
stretched  forth  in  the  darkness  to  soothe  iu  fears  or  to 
supply  iu  needs ;  and  so  men  have  believed  that  when 
they  cried,  a  heavenly  Father  has  responded  to  their  cry, 
"f    and  come  to  their  help. 

Yet  is  it  true  ?  Does  the  Almighty  really  carfr  for 
men?  Mav^ it  not  be  that  this  religious  instinct,  unlike 
other  instilkrts,  is  doomed  to  perpetual  disappointment? 
Or,  granting  that  He  may  have  broken  the  silence,  in 
what  way  has  He  spoken  ?  Hasi  He  revealed  Himself 
solely  to  the  individual  inquirer,  or  has  He  sent  a 
message  to  a  particular  race  of  mcil,^<wrtpUie  whole 

•  TiarT.  Brown,  Mill,  Ba»hndl,  Duke  of  Argyll,  WaHngton',.«tc. 
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human  r««ay^  **r^-^"-»-*"';''"';^ 

j;^  the  court  «f^,»»**^^^r   Whkh  relMpon  •^— 
their  iUtcmenU  »»»»'«**'frL  ^k  on  ancient  trwlitifl^ 
-tiofollow?    Are  we  to  fan  o«^  ji,^^  I,  . 

^  ,„  b.U«..  with  *« 'L-hm.u  ^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

„  U.  o.b«.  i  "«-  ':r  ^  ™^».on.  which  -in  b. 
,  ftink  that  <»«  -V^  :^„  have  givW  "y  «t«n- 

,he«  •«  8«^  "*f "  !,/  Z  if  He  Aould  choo«.  to 
accompany  the  «^«**"^        .  ^tu„,   it  would  be  an 
^jfcctivt  way  of  "^^P"*^   ^jagcs  attending  »udi  » 
«ode  of  »tte«UUon :  it  ^^^  *'  „  ^he  ignorant  as  welt 
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ft  do 
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w  r  ol 
tm  •>» 

?     Art 
At  God     - 
■equircd 
?    And 
lide  OUT 
Jctut  oC 

;  on  the 
ght  have 
recipient, 
yi;"  but 
1  wiU  be 
iny  »tten- 
i  11  given,   ^ 
ion  should 
choo»c.to 
.departure 
^Id  be  an 
le.    There 
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t  •ttentioii|: 
ant  as  wclr 
re  in  heart ; 
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f  _        ^  •-  ,    .    I      ■-.^. 

And  ditrt  would  bt  •  ctrtain  rongrQity  between  lh« 
mcMagr  and  the  ncal ;  for  a  ifieriAl  revcblicNl  of  HiMMif 
i«  •  dejMrture  from  (»(k1'i  cmiin«ry  (otint  of  action,  and 
|MUtaket  ittrlf  of  the  luture  u(  miracle. 

It  is,  aUo,  nil  (Mirt  of  my  intention  to  coMJdtr  what 
kind  of  cviden(:€  hai  t>een  oflcred  by  th«  various  itli|io« 
il  ifet  world,  or  wliethi^  Jidwi^  liy  lMMlli|ii<  lip 
tfldii|fc.  There  i«  one  religion  with  which .  wn  ait 
•pecUil^  interr«ted  -.  It  b  that  which,  whether  true  or 
f«lae,  i«  profruMKl  by  tbr  moat  civilixcd  nationii,  and 
believcff  by  many  of  our  grcatcat  thinkem ;  one  which 
powerfully  influence*  modem  thought,  and  alTecU  ua  aU* 
whetficr  we  accept  it  or  nol.  This  religion  ha»  a  bng 
hietory,  which  ii  inextricably  intei^aied  with  turrativea 
aff  Bunclea  ^  and  I  propoae  gluncing,  with  yoo,  at  these 
narrative*,  and  otMerving  what  purpose  is  assigned  to 
sufih  departures  fronn  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  It 
need  make  no  diflfereoce  to  our  inquiry  whether  we 
believe  them  to  be  literally  true,  or  coloured  exaggem* 
tions  of  real  eventf,  or  fabuloiu  as  fairy  tales :  what 
we  have  to  find  out  is  tte  motive  asfigned  for  their 
performance;  and  then  we  have  to  Judge  for  ourselvii 
whether  thin  motive  is  sufficient  to  render  credible  a 
departure  k<m  thf  oidiaaiy  coMiit otfGod'i pw)f#adinp 
in  nature.  *         *~  ' 

Fortunately,  in  regard  both  to  ancient  Judaism  and 
tojChristianity,  which  was  developed  from  it,  we  have 
documentary  evidence ;  and  we  ma^y  fairly  accept  these 

*  There  are  three  Hebrew  and  three  Greek  words  principallj 
■■pinyrfi  in  the  Bible,  whidi  are  reiKtered  b  our  English  veriion 
by  "miracles,"  "  marvellott*  worki,"  '*woodera,"  ami  "tignij" 
temi  which  are  tpplied  to  the  tame  events,  regarded,  however,  from 
difltrent  points  ul  view. 
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.  ^  up  „  Ao*"^"'  J^  of  the«  ».tion  from  «« 

.attd.  the  one  tme  ««>  'PJ^^^rion  wM  given  beyond 
,od  hU  de«*nd«.t^  but  no  .tte«a 

^^^,,  fte  Hebrews J^  ^^^„  „  ^ 

d,ye.y  in  Efflrpt.  "^^„^rf  „i,.c»lou.  power,  ril  »  .^ 
rf  ,  muveUooi  "'*"^f,.X«,d  uS-giver,  Mo««.  * 

He  i.  firrt  «»«»«?  °'  !^^^  to  perform  mirwle. 
rf  a  minuJe  ;• -Id  h«  »^P«'^  *^f„tative  control 

to  order  to  «>"r«  "^'^j^  by  the  God  of  the 
^  fte  force,  of  ».««  Po»^  J,„bn.i.ted  to  the 

Hebrew.  «.d  *«P^.f  ^^Jrie,  rf  w«.der.  «e 
.Aitrament  «•  >»"»^ 'J  „  ,he  chown  people  ftom 
..^ght  in  Older  to  debver  «™  ^^.^  ,^^ 

gndual  subjugation  of  ^^»"'      .j^^aiice  to  God  of 
^r^  :«    ^  i  Deut.  IV.  3*-4P- 
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MiraeUs  at  Crdimtiab  e/  a  RtvihHtn.    ilf 

were  wrought  first  to  fortify  the  faith  of  a  hesiuting 
leader,  and  then  to  show  the  people  that  it  was  really  "  the 
sword  of  the  Lord"  that  gained  the  victory  over  the  hosts 
of  the  Midianite^.*    We  read  at  length  of  the  tribes  being 
welded  into  a  nation  living  in  tolerable  security/and  wor--  - 
shipping  the  LoM ;  there  is  no  rival  deity,  and  no  fresh  reve- 
lation, though  Divine  poems  are  composed  and  sung,  and 
there  are  few  or  no  miracles.    But  pretently  the  kingdom  - 
is  rent  in  two ;  the  southern  portion  retains  the  worship 
of  Jehovah,  at  leas^  in  outwaM  form ;  there  arise  many 
prophets,  but  there  is  no  need  of  confirming  their  testi- 
mony by  miracles ;  only  towards  the  close  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  we  nieet  with  a  miraculous  deliverance  from  an 
invading  foe,  and  a  sign  given  to  confirm  the  monarch's 
hope.t    In  the  northern  kingdom,  however,  it  was  far 
otherwise :   for  political  reasons  Jeroboam  set    up,  an 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  true  God  within  his    pim 
dominions,  and  instantly  a  prophet  is  sent  to  denounce 
the  sacrilege,  with  the  ^credentials  of  a  double  sign.  J 
/ttalf  a  century  later  King  Ahab,>  through  his  marriage 
widi  Jezebel,  introduced  the  w(^hip  of  Baal,  and  im- 
mediately a  mighty  prophet,   Elijah  the  Tishbite,  pro- 
claims  a  drought  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  God  of 
Itrael,  and  soon  on  the  summit  of  Carmel  the  gauntlet 
is  thrown  down,  and\the  rival  claims  of  Jehovah  and 
Baal  are  decided  by  the  wager  of  battle.  §    But  indeed 
the  whole  history  of  this  great  reformer  of  Israel,  and 
his  successor,  Elisha,  is  a  series  of  miraculous  events.' 
When  the  Jews  were  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  wje  meet 
the  worshippers  of  the  Lord  &ce  to  face  with  triumphant 
heathenism,  the  prophets  who  Uved  there  among  their 
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*   •  Judges  vl  vUi 
I  iKiiigsviii. 

■'-. .  »  ■    ■                               »  ■ 

f  a  Kings  zix.  xx.    Observe  xix.  19. 
1  iKingsxvUi.     • 
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,a.8   Mir^lo  «  Cr,d«.tiab  of  a  RivOUUn. 

boa  .temly  against  idoUtiy,  '^^"^'^ ^„  (^  om- 

tarie.  there  aroM  no  prophet.  "V"  » 

We  no  P««»ti"' »»  XrraChUr  day.    Joh. 

""^"^^        V^!3&nhi«.  as  livbg  a  life  superhuman 
all  the  extant  b»<«^P^»";  "  d^upon  this  earth,  ever 

^"  ^irXi^eio^  tz:r^r^  -venous 

.ujroundcd  with  "tta^e"^,    ,^   ^j^ds  and  water 
obey  .""^^^^^^7^    innumerable  forms  of 

to  the  great  ieaw«,  Galileans  who  flock 

.re  ftcely  rccognixed  ^^  *^  °^7 /Tvet  we  must  not 
round  Hun  ftom  the  aties  of  the  lake.  Yftwcm^^ 

S^fthat  this  was  the  «>le  P«^^,"j^"' 
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many  of  them  wCre  acted  parables ;  and  the  example  of 
Hii  benevolence,  eaught  up  by  the  Christian  Church, 
has  laid  the  foundation  of  every  htrapital,  and  started 
almost  every  deed  of  self-denying  cluuity  in  later  ages. 
In  Jerusalem'  we  read  of  His  miracles  riveting  attention, 
jJttd  t;xciting  controversy.  A  ruler  of  the  Jews  says  to 
Him  in  early  days,  "  Rabbi,  we  know  that  Thou  art  • 
Teacher  lome  frdm  God;  for  no  man  can  do  these; 
ihiracles  that  Thou  doest,  except  God  be  with  him;*' 
imd  afterwards  a  man  bom  blind,  but  restored  to  sight, 
uses  the  same  argument,  though  he  puts  it  more  bluntly. 
We  find  Jesus  frequently  appealing  to  these  Aiighty 
works  as  bearing  witness  that  Uie  ^ther  has  sent  Him : 
and  after  the  raising^of  LAzanis  from  the  dead  had  con- 
vinced very  many,  the  chief  priests  call  together  the 
Sanhedrim  to  discuss  the  serious  question,  "What  do 
we  ?  for  this  man  doeth  many  miracles.  If  we  let  Him 
thus  atone,  alh  men  will  believe  on  Him."*  And  this 
was  the  cause  of  His  judicial  murder.  -^— 

A  few  days  after  His  ascension,  we  meet  with  His 
apostles  preaching  in  ^this  strain :  "Ye  open  of  Israel, 
hear  these  words ;  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved  oif 
God  amdhg  you  by  miracles,  and  wonders,  and  signs, 
which  God  did  by  Him  in  the  >  midst  of  you,  as  ye  your- 
selves, also  know."  But  the  Master  had  previously  con- 
ferred on  His  disciples  the'power  of  working  miracles,  and 
when  His  personal  presence  was  taken  away,  they  ccm- 
tinue  to  challenge  attention  to  their  statements  by  doing 
wonderful  works.f    Thus,  to  single  out  Paul,  we  read  of 

•  Compojre  John  iu.  a ;  v.  36 ;  vii.  31 ;  ix.  16, 30^  33 ;  x.  37»  38* 
xL  47,  48 ;  xil  10,  ii,  18,  19;  XV.  24. 

t  Compare  AcU  ii.  6-1 1,  43 }  iii. }  V.  I»-l^  vt  8 ;  Heb.  il  4 } 
71  Cor.  uL  10^  28,  29.  ^r" :'  .;;■■" 
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.1      -*  rvffftii.  looniuirt,   Lystra, 

^    I  ,m  hot  •"""'^.^  Sht  "d  b.liev«l..  The  ,, 
,«dj,  ujioi^.  •^'.!*'w  b«n  written  long  alter  ■ . 

pdly  round  «»«f  P^  Pfr""^,  Uie  wonder-workmg 

Ilid  thrt  in  *^  »' *«  ^"  ^eto  followers.    There 

^,0^  to  continued  for  .^ J»  ^        ^  ^«,,  rot 

„ri„de.  a.  serv-iu  of  *«  »^  ««^^  fa,  fte  nune 
» ton ;  /AO- P»«  ''"''v'^'^^LL,"  We  are  led  to 
of  the  l/woi  -"^  "      ,  .  i^  _g,  ,„  m  very  special 
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granted  ^o  their  fellpWi.    the  grett  misitorf  of  Mowf 
irai  to  prpclAim  the  Xiaw,  and  to  form' the  nation  that 
was  t6  "be  the  guardiap  c€  the  Law ;  the  great  mission  of 
Elijah  was^  to  brinjj  back  the  kingdom  g(  IstaeJ  to  its 
allfgiance  to  Jehovah  ;"the  greater  mission  of  Jesus  was 
to  reycal  the  father;  to  found  the  kingdom  of.  heaven, 
and  to  mi^e  that  great  sacrifice  which  should  reconcile 
ni|lk.tb  God      We  have,  seen  that  «ch  of  these,  ai  .  - 
Well  as  their  followers,  appealed  to  their  mighty  works  as  ;* 
seals  of  God's  approval    Were  not  the  objecto  worthy  v'  ' 
pf  jiie.  attestation  ? 

J;_  "Myown  dedu<ition,  from  the  ^tudy  of  the  Bible  and   ,  . 
fiom  other  things;  is  this :  Many  imperfect  and  erroneous  • 
.'aniwer*  have  been  given  to  the  cry  of  sinftil,  sufferiiig 
^umani^ ;  but  God,  in  love  to  manj  has  gradually  made 
kn^wn  His  true  an^er.    The  way  whifch  He  has  chosen 
«for  doipg  this  is  to  fill  ce'rtain  men  more  or  less  with  His     ., 
own  Spirit,*  And  then  to  send  them  as.  ambassadors  to 
their  fpllow-n\en ;  and  just  as    ambassadors   from    an 
earthly  potentate  are  accredited  by  some  ieal  or  signa-      : 
tur<»  frpoi  the  royal  hand,  sddo  these  representatives  pf^    • 
Heavefa  <e8pecially  where  t»eir,  mission  was  contested) 
bring  with  them  signs  of  superhuman  power.    Theftc  are 
liot  their  only,  perhaps  not  their  best,,crpdcntiib;  but    ' 
spme  credentials  are  absolutely  necessary,  if  our  faith  is 
tp  be  grounded  pn  reasoti.    This  riinpyes  frpm  toy  mind 
all  d  priori  diflSculty  about  miracles,^  and  my  scientific 
4raSning  lAads  roc  to  place  the  highest  value  on  anyweli;. 
'  autihenticated,  departures  from  the  ordinary  couist  or 
nature,  in.  fact  a  higher  value  than  could  have  been 
,  assigned  to  th^  infolmer  days. 
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/  •  df 'Christ  it  is  written,  "  God  jpveUwjpt  the  Spirit  by  nfesiaci 
mte'Hiiiu'V 
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^t  my  concUwion  will  be  chauengco,.       ^ 
different  q"*rtert.  j^„d«d  that  many  of  the 

^^   ^*    P'^^   ntS^SSr.urtrivial.and 
toimde.  ««>"*^*^%!r^„e  are  trivial,  if  we  lake 
of  K>  high  a  F^rpose.  ^^^^  ..  ^^  take  them  at 
^-  by  them^lve.;  bu^  nat^.<. ^^^^^  ^„  ^,  ^, 


i  tt  outcome  of  ttat  »'P«''"T"  ^  ,  pan  of  the  rev*-     ;; 
prophet WM inve.ted i  often '»«'«'"? ^ 

It  m.y  .!«>  b«  f™*""  ?!!  ^e  ,„  miracle,  which 
l^^"'  "IllMSrt  tJot  .0  *<«  -"0  have  never 

•«»«*•  °^*'  ^.»n  If  a  mui  aoe.  a  miracle,  aire  we 
I  AaU  be  aaked  too.  If  a  mm  «.      ^  ^     ^^^^_ 

bound  to  beUeve  ««7*'^ j"*  ??Jorei«n  prince,  ate  we  , 
If  a  man  bring,  the  .■gr-ture^f  ».  ^f^^  ^  a. 

f  W  beUeve  everything  he  »y»?W«r^^,«X  but - 
„,ho.ric  what  hi.  cred^nmU  ««  ^^^  ^ ^.. 

„>,  ne««.rily  «"y«^°«lrfjhdr  credential,  a.  high , 
^bamdo...  we  "^.^.hSTbe  .Aed,  Are  Aere 
certificate,  of  character.    ^' ',     a,,,,^,  there  are. 

..ot  »ch  thing,  a,  ftte  ■»>»^^'    ^^' U.e  Magi, 
,Let  me  give  <>»•  i»^.^"  *^7a  pri««t  of  the 

,a„e  of  Ad"»^  **TTte  propoMd  that  eighteen 
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MiratUi  a$  CndmtiaU  <^  a  Rgvdaiion,    til 
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unhurt  the  unbelieven  ihould  yield  to  lo  great  a  miracle. 
The  trial  waa  attended  with  tucfi  complete  succeia,  that 
it  it  said  his  opponents  were  all  brought  back  to  the  faith  of 
their  ancestors.     Now  there  was  really  nothing  miraculous 
in  this.     Molten  metal,  if  sufficiently  hot,  docs  not  come 
into  qontact  with  a  moist  body ;  and  it  was  once  part  of  the 
lecret  knowledge  of  the  masonic  guilds  of  the  middle  agti  ^ 
that'  the  hand  might  be  dipped  with  impunity  into  melted 
lead*  I  myself  have  often  passed  my  fingers  through  it,  and 
even  through  melted  iron  and  gold.  The  feats  of  honest  jug-     . 
glery  or  the  newest  discoveries  of  science,  may  of  course  at 
any  time  be  pressed  into  the  wretched  service  6f  reflgious, 
or  rather  irreligious  imposture ;  and  this  shows'that  miracleif 
to  be  of  value  as  credentials,  must  be  unmkitakably  beyond 
the  sphere  of  man's  unaided  pdwer  at  thetime,  and  that  their  j^ 
value  is  greatlyenhanced  if  they  are  of  various  kinds  grouped 
together,  as  in  each  of  the  three  great  epochs  of  miracles 
mentioned  above.    But  the  question  will  still  be  pushed. 
If  in  act  is  clearly  superhuman,  is  it  necessarily  divine? 
There  are  passage^  of  Scripttire  wh|ch  at  first  sight  suggest  | 
the  idea  of  real  miracles  in  support  of  falsehood ;  and 
there  are  said  to  be  some  fairly  authenticated  stories  of  . 
miracles  in  attipstatioa  of  Roman  Catholic  doctrines  or 
Mormon  tenets;  but  in  mv  opinion  these  passages  of 
Scripture  refer  alii^ys  to  fialse  miracles,  foiged  credentials, 
like  that  of  Adurabad  Mabrasphant,  and  those  miraculous 
narratives  have  never  come  l^jefore  me  with  anything 
approaching  the  .weight  of  testimony  possessed  by  the 
gospel   narratives,  or  that  which  is  perhaps  the  best 
autjienticated  of  allevents  in  past  history,  the  resurrection  . 
of  Christ    I  am  fully  aware  that  in  this  view  of  the 
authori^  of  miracles  I  differ  from  some  of  the  most 
tfaotightfiil  of  my  Chiistiaa  brethren ;  still  my  faith  in  t^e 
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uniformity  of  -•""•'.^'rH!"S."ld  ««  tun.  Mid.  fn». 
taconceiv.b..  »  "« 'J'^'J^'u^  at  the  dicution  <rf. 
U.eOfdiMry'^'"^"'**"'^  ,      >„    !.  v 

fcl»ehood.«  .„iw.dirtiiictl«uiidemoodt1i«tl« 

"»"'  '""  '^VStilr     rlutitviu.  .rfditf«.M- 
kiSd.  of  evidence  inlUh«M!.JWrp^"  .^ 

,h.ve«».idejed  "-""Xi  .^^"'of  the  phyid 
to  point  out  how  the  """Jj^     ^e  rule  of  chwce 

.I^ie^ce..  by  -'^'^'l^t^-^^^'"  ■»""  >* 
^  or  caprice,  ha.  Aown  *-«  "^  "^  they  n>.^  take  their 
f     «wght  in  the  W.U  of  <^  "^  "      .  i„  «„;,««,  but 

«  ^  in  *«  .f«•t^^^^-^"^'■'^•»"^• 
only  on  "'W'"'""  ^tSgion  doe.  ".ign-       V,. 
Such  a  motive  the  Chn»«Tj^'*    _f  ,heir  Cuth  latheHo 

M«.y  «fll  -"k  *«r"*T  °ctorirof  Chriat  in  the 
,he  fnUHmen,  of  P™ P'*^',^J'^^e,  the  wonderful 
.      individual  «ul  «r '»'!«"""  ^„^.  '„oble  and  holy 
^pU<tionofH»«l^on»produ«  j,„baWy  if 

lift,  or  the  "^f^'^^f^^  .uinle».  tmth.  when 
'    various  mindi  of  men.  ■}-:      ' 
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;^HE  mstORICAL   EVIDENCE   OF  THE 
I /RESURRECTION   OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 
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Ttf  ^i0fMI  MvidiHce  of  the  Resuf^ 
;  1     fehton  of  ferns  Christ 

W--  w  .'"V  ^.x.  P  ■      "    *    •.■■ 


THE  writen  of  the  New  Teiilmeiit  have  directly 
•takcd  the  truth  of  ChAilumity  on  the  octuii 
perfomuuicc  of  A  tingle  miracle,  the  Resurrection  of 
Jeiui  Chriit  If  this  cannot  be  established  as  an  histo- 
rical (act,  it  is  a  mere  useless  waste  of  time  and  trouble 
to  attack  any  other  of  the  miracles  of  the  Bible,  or  to 
attempt  to  prove  their  truth.  If  Jesus  Christ  did  not 
rise  from^  the  dead,  all  the  other  miracles  in  the  New 
Xettament  would  not  avail  to  prove  that  Christianity  it 
A  Divine  revelation.  If  He  did,  this  one  alone  would 
prove  it,  and  support  the  weight  of  all  the  rest  As, 
then,  this  miracle  forms  the  very  key  of  the  Christian 
position,  I  challenge  unbelievers  to  join  issue  on  its  truth 
•or  falsehood. 

I  shall  treat  this  subject  psecisely  as  I  would  any 
point  of  secular  histbty.  I  dudl  not  ask  you  to  believe 
that  the  New  Testament  if  inspired.  I  shall  make  use 
of  the  Gospels  as  I  would  any  other  memoirs.  I  shall 
f^\fitn  DO  oUier  authority  for  the  letter*  of  St  Paul  than 
I  would  for  the  letters  of  Cicero.    You  oit  your  part 
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.,        whkh  ikt  beyond  0-W>'^i,,,,,^ev.^^ 

- -,  ihi.  kctil.  1 ««  "i;^^  "^"J^  the  truth  or  ih«  R**«^ 

-^  im  «o«  |o»ng  ^t^Z^m  the  highttt  form  ^ 

rtctum  o(  Je.««  ^'™*  rf:  „  I  .h*ll  take  for  gr*nt«i 

eertamyWi.  which  tlUhtJe^ 

who  h*ve  .tudied  thu.  <iu«t»^  ^^  ^e  would  V^ 

•llempi  to  pro.-  ''»^\^/tIke  it  for  granted  that  what 
^^  wa«te  of  time      I  ih^^ J**  ^a   the   whole 

T      —  tuhool    admit,  they  wtu  »"*        *     ,» 
Tubingen  School    au     .,      ^  ^      _^ 

of  the  Ron^  govtmnwot.        _^,    ^  publithed,  in 

:  «.*  110!  ««» *»'  °"  "  *^  _  , 

-—  «» 1*^^"^'  CHWirt  important  leltcn  of  S«-  '»* 
jri.  Ttal  the  "W"*".  "^  M  the  Corinthuns,  and 

^7*..  to  the  ^''■^"Vf^^lrio^bl,  written  b,  Su 
UuttotheGJafonVwrn  «nq      ^  ^.„  ^„ot  hj« 

^^,«„  after  the  cr«a6»».Ch™^  Ron-n  En.p.ne. 
„  be  found  in  ^'.'j'^g^  ^  concede  th.«i    V^^ 
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1  «(>|wa1  froa  hU  judgment  to  that  of  »tt  the  tmliumt 
unkMli«v«njr  mtxkm  Kttrot>e, ^Aod  Mjr,  t)o  not  iiB»> 
mntly  dcn^H  hi«t(>rual  C^^ta  what  all  ytmf  own  grtftt 
■Mm  aArtn  to  bAve  |{fm  to. 

'Vhc  dm  point  in  my  ^w^  li,  that  thtf  Chri«ti«n 
Church  hM  exiited  m  a  vi»iblt  inttitution,  wtthoyf  t 
•tngfc  brtfk  tl  it!  continuitjr,  fB*  A  pfftoft  of  more  ihni 
fkhtMn  cttttwiM,  ami  thftt  it  can  tw  traced  np  to  the 
^mn  which  k  aiaigned  to  ita  oiigiivby  the  moirt  un- 
quMtionable  hittor&cal  evidence  The  Chmtian  Church 
aaaerts,  and  ever  haa  aatcrted,  that  the  (auiie  of  its 
renewed  existence,  after  the  death  of  its  founder,  was 
not  the  belief  in  a  dogma  or  a  doctrine,  but  in  a  iKt» 
that  Jesus  Christ  rote  again  from  the  dead.  ^y. 

VitHff  observe  the  importance  of  the  fftct  that  the 
Christian  Church  iSi  and  ever  has  been,  a  vinbl<f  com- 
munity. AU  communities  must  have  had  an  origin  of 
some  kind.  'The  supposed  designs  of  its  fmmder  were 
cut  short  by  His  being  executed  by  the  authority  of  the 
R<Mnan  Government.  Yet  it  if  certain  that  the  institu- 
tion was  set  agoii^(  i^n  after  Hie  death.  The  belief 
in  the  resurrection  formed  the  grouittl  of  the  renewed  life 
ctf  the  community.  The  Christian  Church  asserts  in  all 
its  documents,  that  the  sole  cause  of  its  renewed  life  was 
not  that  His  foilomers  found  a  turn  teadtr ;  but  thAt  tkty 
MuvU  that  Jam  Christ  rostfrom  thi  dtad.  ; 

iBut  <rfMerve  further ;  if  Jesus  Christ  rose  from  the 
dead,  or  his  followers  were  firmly  persuaded  that  he  did 
so,  this  forms  a  rational  account  of  the  origin  of  thiv 
great  institution.  If  the  (act  is  denied,  unbelievers  are 
bound  to  give  a  ratiofial  acomnt  of  its  origin.  We 
tSum  that  no  other  tbcorf  can  accouot  for  it. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  koportance  of  the  callipg  into 
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•10  Thi  ffistorU^^viiUnci  0/ tks 

,^e,drtcncc  of  a  P^^J'^J^^   Take  the  instance  of.   - 
tinuous  life,  as  a  P^*  A^ChrisUan  Church,  the  Church 
Mahomedanism.    V^e  i  ^^^unity  since  the 

of  Mahomet  ha.  «"f  J^^^^  <5^e  if  origin  to  the 
„venth  century.      I    cU^  ^^^j^^^  ^y       ' 

peaceful  preaching  of  ^J»^°"'J^,^  ^  sovereign  at 

Tb  bein^  JtfTc^t^tepoS'd  by  hi.  followers  are     _ 
Medina.    The  facts  a.  tciK.ne      ^     ^  continuous 

adequate  T-fj^l^XTchurch.  from  the  time 
existence  of  the  Mahomeo.  sUongest 

of  its  foundation  to>he  F«^^^.  J^^^         ^  ^^^^ed 
possible  corroboration  to  Aemitho^^^^^^  ^^ 

Mahomet,  and  t^t^rtame^^^^^^^,^^ 

causes  of  its  existence,      i^^  « 

.,,  phUosophical  «^f  o"°^.;°* ^ ^  .^^roary  way  ot  disposing 
VUnbeUever.  have  adopted  aj^^^/^^^^  ^^  Cj^^ 

of  the  entire  question  of  »»« J^"^^  Q^peU,  consist  of 

tianity.    T^^^  ^^IJ  ^^^Cn^T^ni^^^ 
abundle  of  "^f^^^^ ^"^i^^y  and  gradually  elabc 
.^  of  historic  truth,  which  were  dow^  ana^   ^^ 

^   ratedbetween  a.d.  3o  «^d  a^^^°^^^  j^^  ^heir  preaent 

*.    three  unknown  P^"^^  J*^^  sV^^^^  '^  *^  «*^  • 
farm.    These  accounts  ff*di^^^  ^  ^,  ^^y 

*^"^"^^1rS:S"dtchingof Jesus.    AU 
tr6e  account  of  the  acuon  gradually  grew  up 

Ae  miraculous  stones  «^  ^f^^^  ^e  course  of  the 
C  the  form  of  "^^^^we^^^  crucifixion.    They  are. 
seventy  years  ^^t^^;!fti:  pagination  of  the  early 

i^  ^^'^  ^  ^rttT^VaTrt  to  bl  a  late  forgery. 
Church.    The  fourth  ^hey'^rt  w^^  .^  ^  ^^ 

My  answer  rdve.  ^^'^^J^  ^^^^^  ^  ^he 
^»«»     There  lA  Me  V  ****  ""*^        
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Gospels,  which  certainly  did  not  originate  in  this  manner. 
This  is  the  miracle  of  the  Hesuncction  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which,  whether  it  occurred  as  a  (act,  or  was  invented  as  a 
fiction,  was  believed  in  by  the  Church  shortly  after  the 
dearth  of  its  founder.  This  belief  was  the  foundation 
on  which  the  Christian  society  was  erected,  and  the 
cause  of  its  renewed  vitality. 

As  it  is  allowed  to  be  an  historical  fact  by  all  the  dis- 
tinguished unbelievers  of  Europe,  that  an  eminent  Jew, 
named  Jesus,  collected  a  number  of  followers,  who  be- 
lieved in  Him  as  the  Messiah  of  Jewish  expectations,  I 
shall  not  waste  your  time  in  proving  it.    It  is  evident  that 
^is  public  execution  must  have  extinguished  their  hopes 
that  He  could  ever  fulfil  the  expectations  which  they  had 
formed.    Such  being  the  case,  the  community  which  He 
sought  to  found  must  have  gone  to  pieces,  unless  a  new 
leader  could  be  discovered  who  was  capable  of  occu- 
pying His  place.     But  as  its  existence  to  the  present- 
hour  proves  that  it  did  not  perish,  it  is  certain  that  it 
must  have  made  a  fresh  start  of  some  kind;  something 
,   must  have  happened,  which  w^  not  only  capable  oi 
holding  it  together,  but  which  imparted  to  it  a  new 
vitality.    It  is  no  less  clear  that  this  was  not  due  to  a  ' 
Uew  leader,  who  stepped  into  the  place  of  its  original 
founder,  but  to  a  new  use  made  of  the  old  one.    Otor* 
histories  tell  us  that  thi^  new  impulse  was  imparted  by 
a  belief  that  Jesus  had  risen  from  the  dead.    Whetho- 
this  belief  was  founded  on  a  fact  or  a  fiction,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  is  one  which  tiould  not  have  occupied  many 
years  in„  growing  J  for  while  this  was  taking  pl^e,"thj5 
.original  .community  founded  by  Jesus  must  have  perished' 
\  Irbm^h?  waait  of  anything  to  sustain  it  in  beingj  ,^ 
f  This  beuii  <4ear.  IJnow^w  your  attention  to  the 
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evidence  «h»t  *»«»"«*  bfcol  ^een  crucified. 

Ae  belief  th»t  it.  founder.  ^  n^  ^^j,  ,m  ^ 

^  .gain  from  the  <l«f  •    ^«  ^f  .po,fle  W*  which 
derived  from  the  f""'    «^  ™  "^^em  Eurpp.  «ln"t 
,1,  *e  «■»»«".  ""'^„^on..    A.  the«  lelt.^  f<»»     ' 
hirtorical  evidence  01  we  Dig 

tention  lo  their  importance!  „„  eo^ 

""it  i.  often  urged  by  '»*«^'^^  ^^  tot  tSte 
»e„.por«.e»u.  "»*--'  S^tuthor,.  which  cnnot 
Gospel  they  »y,  "'^T  «d.tence  untU  wventy  or 
^ved  to  '"^^  "^^  :^ed4n  them.«.d  the 
eighty  yea"  •»"  *«  "-^  "  jhat  if  for  the  «*«  of,, 
fXth  i.  a  f"8«'y-...i  "S^.ttue  statement  of  fact.,, 
„g„ment  I  suppo«  *»  «>  ~  V^to^ession  of  letter, 
which  it  i.  ■«'«;  y****  ^ttaopUry.  aid  «.ch  con- 
^tten  by  one  "h" JT  »  ^  XbW  of  .»  historical 
«„po«»y  lettejs  ^  th^  m^™  .^  ^^  „  ^e  greaU 
docmnenti    We  '""".'^^'^ieero,  which  were  col- 
Roman  •t»t«»™"  "^^.^  de.A,«,mewhat  about  a 
Jecteduid  pubtahed  "^T^J^'^ey  stUl  exist ;  and  • 
eentury  before  St  P»lw«.«h,,^Jhqr^  ^ 

it'  i.  not  too  ^nud.  to  ay  twit  J»^^         ^  „„ght 

.  «,rtant  dof  »""*,^„!^S,een  Ic  roc  and  .c  Sf. 
U.  the  history  of  Rome  «!^^e  to  cunent  events,  in 
They  cont»n  a  con"""**  "^"J^^,  ^  himself  per- 
,h»  the  great  sWesm^  Sne.  ^>*  WWch  he  Uved, 
«^y  engaged,  and  to  *«  »^  ^^  ^  ^  event, 
and  enable  ».  to  «tmuite  Ae  ^  ^^  ^^  ^j^^^^ 

«"*«*»••  "ti^wSS^tdo^we  had  no,^ 
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if  troe  that  we  cduld  not  compose  a  perfect  history  Irom 
them  alone.  Their  allusions  to  current  events  are  inci- 
dental ;  but  the,  general  facts  of  the  history  being  known 
from  other  sources,  they  form  the  most  important  means 
of  enabling  i^s  to"  estimate  its  true  character.  Cicero's 
letters  form  the  most  .important  historical  document 
handed  down  Jto  us  by  the  ancient  world.    , 

A  iimilar  historical  vi^  attaches  to  all  collections  of 
contemporaneous  letters.  The  mod||1tn  historian  is  con- 
tinually hunting  Uiein  up,  as  the  besNiieans  of  throwing 
a  clear  light  on  the  history  of  the  past.  They  are  far 
more  valuable  as  a  means  of  discriminating  truth  from 
falsehood,  than  even  formal  hbtorieS  which  have  been 
composed  by-writers  contemporaneous,  or  nearly  so,  with 
the  events.  Such^rc  frequently  written  uiider  a  bias,  as, 
for  exam)>lei  Lord.(^3J^f|odon's  history  of  tiie  Rebelliog. 
But  the  incidental -^i^S&s  in  letters  fi  i  J^Mtt]/  Put  us 
in  possession  of  facts  and  motives  whidi'Hpi  been  ■ 
carefully  concealed  from  the  world,  especuUy  when 
they  are  ttte  confidential  communications  between 
friends.  They  form  the  highest  description  of  historical 
evidence. 
It  is  imposible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the 
-'^  concession  made  to  us  by  learned  unbelievers,  that  we  are 
„in  possesion  of  foiir  documents  of  this  description,  carry-  ^ 
ing  us  up  to  the  earliest  days  pf  Christianity.  The  latest 
date  whi^  can  be  assigned  them  is  iwenty-dghi  years 
after  the  crudfixion.  They  put  us  -  ii^to  durect  communi- 
cation with  the  mind  of  the  most  active  missionary  of 
the  infant  Church.  Their  character  is  suth  that  they 
^  depict  the  whole  man  before  us ;  what  he,  did,  what  he 
*  thought,  what  he^  believed,  with  a  freshness  and  vigour 
^hich  is-  scEurcely  to  be  found  in  any  other  letters  in 
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i^       Tht  Hktorical  Evidfnu  of  tfu 

«i.i«.«     Bvmeuuoftheraweciii.hoU  direct  com-         ,; 

te^n  in  existence  which  be.r  on  them  «  d.tnct  «n 
ellcF.  M>  «""      .    .;  ij^,   <rf  d„  .uthol.    It »  of  no 

touT^rquetetllVfour  l«t.«,  thu.  «in.i.ted  •. 
to^  gcSe,  «e  the  .met  impon«>.  of  iko^  «h.ch  ,^  . 
^ave  been  attributed  t,o,th«^po«tlc.      _^  a* 

*T.S:i.  «.t  my  «gumen.  on  *e«ro»l^on^   M— - 
the  «une  time  let  me  draw  your  .ttent.tei.Tthe  f«tthat 
*en«..  who  i.  one  of  the  most  emmejt  ""^-'J  "^ 
,«dem  Europe,  «Jm,tt  the  genumenej.  <>'  «"  T^^.    .  ■ 
Bid  ha.  very  litUe  doubt  about  that  of  two  othen.t    By 
ftdr  «d  he  has  written  a  Life  of  the  Apostle,  so  ».«.d  m 
Sta  a.  to  vie  with  that  which  Km  been  pronounced 
-^fth"fi«t  of  biographie^Boswell's  Lif*  of  John=««. 

For  some  rea«>n  our  EhgUsh  unbeliever^  "''■'« Jf'J 
Slid  not  make  too  great  h«te  in  tran^ngm^oEnglhh 

this  wiiter'i  Life  of  Jesu.  in  a  cheap  f^'*^^'"^^^. 
seen  good  to  exhibit  hi.  Life  of  St.  Paul  m  an  Engh.* 

dress.    Why  do. they  not  publish  itf 
^^vin^  tinted  iut  the  value  of  contemporary  lette|^ 
a,' »itne*e,  to  hUtorical  events,  I  now  draw  ya-r  «««^ 
don"-tD  the  fact  that  the*  four  letters  "t'St- /">»  »S! 
Ste^  within  that  interval  of  time  fr- *;^^t: 
crucifixion,  which  the  most  ngid  canon?  of  ?ntic»m  lay 

r«  M  w^*in«he  m»st  perfect  period  of  J.«toncal  recol- 

f^^r   TOere  i.  no  poisibiUty  of  dating  Aem  eu^hty  or 

.•  S^yea™  after  th.t>v«.t,a^unbeliever.  for  Iheiro^. 

™Lce  dale  the  first  three  Gospels,  in  order  ftat 
V  Sr-^wettimeduringwbiAitmighthav.beenpo...ble 

*Th.  two  to  tl«  liejMloalw  Uirt  to  PhOan-i .""l  **.  _ 

.    L  ,■•-.■■.*- 


"f^Jl^to  the  Ephc««8  and  Colosrians. 
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for  a  number  of  fictiom  to  have  grown  up  in  the'bbibni 
of  the  Chriitian  Church.  Not  only  was  the  latest  of  them 
written  within  hienty-tight years  Of  the  crucifixion,  by  a- 
man  whose  activity  as  a  missionary  of  Christianity  had 
extended  over  the  preceding  twenty  years,  but  who  was  of 
such  an  age  that  his  historical  recollections  were  good  for 
at  least  fifteen  yetfs  earlier.  ,  Although  he  had  not  seen 
^4esus  Christ  before  His  crucifixion,  he  must  hi>c^  con- 
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versed  with  multitudes  who  had  done  so.  In  reading  tljese 
letters,  therefore,  we  are  in  possession  of  a  contempora- 
neous record  of  the  highest  order,  according  to  the  strictest 
rules/laid  down  by  Sir  George  ComwcU  Lewis,  in  his 
grS  work  on  the  credibility  of  early  Roman  history.     In 
this  work  Sir  George  has  rijjdly  analysed  the  value  oC 
historical   evidertCe.       As   it   is  on  a  subject    purely' 
leculair,  and  is  considered  to  be  very  rigid  in  its  demands 
i|||r  historicalevidence,  I  appeal  to  it  with  confidence. 
''^Let^s  .now  t^st,  by  our  own  experience,  the  value  of  , 
histori^l  recollections  which  are  only  twenty-eight -years  ' 
'old.    The  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  took  place  at  exacdy 
•this  mtetva^of  time  from  the  present  year    Th«8e  who 
are  f<n:ty-five  years  old  must  have  a  cleafSnllection  of 
the  eV^ts  l^^hich  it  was  brought  abdHJf  and  while 
theycontinulBive,  it  y^W  impossible  to  encircle  the 
chief  agents  lii  it  wijlta  mass  of  fabk^iluas  to  h^de  t'^'^ 
real  character  of  tliMRents.    TwoSB  later  occurre 
the  revolution  in  France,  which  expf|p[  Louia*  Philippe.^. 
Our  recollections  of  d^at  event  are  so  fresh  as  to  renderit 
impossible  that  we  could.becqme  the  prey  of  a  mmiber  of 
l^endaiy  stories  respecting  it  >   Such  stories  can  onl^ 
gpw  up  after  the  lapse  of  considerah|||||[|itervals  of'  time, 
when  the  recollection  of  events  has  loitits'  freshness,  and 
Ihe  generalidn  which  witn«ssed  them  has.  died  out  - 
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^.vmg  V^y^^'^^  chief  hcu  which  c»  b« 
evidence,  I  now  we  uk       „-h,_  of  the  ev  dence 

Ct  Uut  he  conridered  it «  ^J^^^  T„c*ived 

!„,ived  Chmto  ~"'»r7™J.'S^„f"e  Church. 

•,i,  w  the  one  only  «r»?  »' *^r„e«  to  other  mimde.. 

'  '*^r  ~''.^.hi:  o^  «^  *"  "»*  u*«pe«h.bl. 

<:hM*ctcr.     I  ncy  are  wu  -  orescnt  one.    One 

_  ^St  doubt  •^fe'^^t^-Kn,^ 

'^''^'"^'•Se;:^u^"*«»"«wd.nu^™«; 

direct  tenn«;h«!Wei|«o>t«i»m»_y^^„ 

,,  «thefoundanono^*eco»»»n^*^     ^^^ 

d  of  tho«  to  whom  he  wwK.    He  e«^    ,  ^^^ 

,t,heywodd.ccep^to.*te?^^ou|^^^^^^ 

;e  that  both  the 
1  about  tbenii 
observe  iM"' 
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notation.    Now  nothing  »»" 
ddtntal  references  to  an  event 

^ter  and  those  to  ^^f  j^^T^^ 
and  )iw«  *  common  behef  m  thpm. 

f  -^      •  See  App«|diir. 
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•  Risurrtction  of  Jtsus  Ckritli^ 

/        thii  «  *JtempUficd  in  the  ordinAry  letten  which  we  write. 
/  When  we  Arc  of  opinion  that  our  correspondent  ii  fully 

acquainted  with  an  event,  we  simply  allude  to  it,  without 
entering  on  a  formal  description  of  it  We  feel  sure  that 
our  view  of  the  fact  will  be  accepted  by  him.  Such  is  the 
manner  in  which  St  Paul  refere  to  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Chriit,  throughout  these  letters,*  with  the  exception 

of  I  Cbii  «T/«id  lit  and  and  of  Galatians,  where  his    ' 

reference  is  for  purposes  directly  historical  and  contro- 
versial. ,  .« 

3.  There  arc  circumstances  hi  these  allusions  which 
render  this  testimony  stronger  than  any  other  in  history. 
Party  spirit  raged  fiercely  in  two  of  these  churches,, 
to  whom  these  letters  were  written.  In  the  Corinthian 
Church  there  were  several  parties  who  were  more  or 
/  tcss  adverse  to  St  Paul.     He  names  three  of  them ;  an  \ 

Ap«Uo8  party;  another  which  designated  themselves  by 
the  name  of  Peter;  and  a  third  which  used  the  name  of 
Christ  as  their  special  designation.     Besides  these,  he 
specifics  a  party  which  was  especially  attached  lo  him- 
self.   One  of  these  parties  went  the  extreme  length  of 
denying  his  right  to  the  apostolical  office^  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  not  hem  one  of  thi  original  companions  of 
♦  •        py^ftts.      No  small  portion  of  the  second   Epistle  is 
\;^4iir^occupied  with  dealmg  with  this  party,  and  defending  his 
;:      own  portion  againjjt  thcnLf   ^       - — ^  ^  u^  -^    ^^ 
•    ,***^^uch  being  the  stolfeof  afiairs  in  this  Church,  it  is 
U  *    pbvious  that  if  the  party  ip  opposition  to  his  apostle- 
-'  ship  had  held  any  diflfcrent  vie^  respecting  the  reality 
of  the  re^urwMftipn  of  Jesus  Christ  from  himself,  the 
.d&Htlon  q{  the  entire  defei 


defence  which  he  puts  in  for  it 

iras  certain.    He  puts  the  question.  "  Have  I  not  seen 

■  )    >iP  f  a«e  Appeodia.  ^  f  See  Appendix, 
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,.  TiJif  1  do  not  q«ote  th.K  •o«l« 
you.  Christ  <mr  ^'  J  ^.„  ,,i.,  chru,^  byt  •• 
i  evidenc  th.t  h.  •>«»  """'.^  ^  b.*"  firmly  P«r- 
.  proof  lh«  if  h..  "PP^f'^^fac..  the  .homcnl  U... 

■  letter*  •«  ««>«  *f^Kroa.Dtl    wd  '^'^'^^  ""' 

,j^  U>  ipoftolid  ."tho"')'-  r^      he  h»d  not  nien. 

Xri«m  Jc.u,.,*"*""''^"'^"  „  the  fact  of  the 

I,  i.  «vidc«t,M.«efo.e.  ttat  M  ^j,  bioeieft 

„.„„ec..on  wa.^-'^«^^  »•  J^.  ■ 

oppooenu  were  .greed  m  »  j,^  ^  ,he 

'iT^  TTie  evidence  f'^''^«f .  °f   Here  wa.  »  •trong 

'criktian.  U  y«  """.^^^'T  PauV.  apo.tled.ip.  but 

.   oartT,  "ho  not  only  '>"''r',r„  hi.  teaching,  that  he 

l.ip„t..  *eir  <»«'™~.'l*iX^.  they  h«l  dra^»- 
Thi.  party  h«l  been  ».»^^J^:;  ^„  „„„rt..     No 

•  »^  a  large  """"^^^Ut  ««i»«  "»'  ^V^U  i 
one  can  read  thi.  lett« "  ^^     .jt.    u  i 

•  ^inthi.  Church  touched  hrm  w  ^^^  ^^. 
S^  d.e  deepest »»""  oM^b'g.     X^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

^^  i,  wHtun  *rough«.t  w.th  „  between 

ri«^,  that  however  pe-w^Ot'^^  „„  di,er«.y  of 

,>  ^If  and  h-  0PP<>°",^^t  the  beUef  in  «.««-. 

^?r^Utween.*»  »»*  S^^'.^alion  .tone  of  thA 

action  ^f.r''"  *n,^  '^word.  atthebegmn-ng 

rfthi.  letter,    "''^'^^"jl&d  Ood  *e  Father,  «|**,^ 
\^,  but  by  J«fv  vx«4iSl  the  brethjpnwho  2»» 
i       X'*'«A''""*"^%Uti..  .  .  Ir^'vd'hatV.JI; 
-CStme,  to  *«*^2°'^rt  called  you  into  d«^ 
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iMt  thcw  ift  tome  which  trouble  you,  and  would  iubvert 
the  gotpel  of  God."  *  If  St.  Piul**  belief,  and  that  of 
bis  opponents  on  thia  point,  had  not  been  at  entire 
agreement,  no  man  in  ^U  tenses  would  have  thrown 
them  down  such  a  challenge  as  is  contamcd  In  theje 
words,  and  if  contiawcd  in  the  strongest  tcons  through- 
out the  efi|uFe  lettii.^      '        v  --*     -^ —         i^  — 

I.  But  %e  evidence   furnished  by  this  letter  goes 
ftp  beyond  tl^Mpre  belief  of  the  Galatian  churchet 
•I'the  time  it  fl^fent  to  them.    It  involves  the  lesti-.. 
roo^  of  two  other  churches,  rlx.,  that  of  the  great 
Church  at  Antioch,  which  was  the  metropoliaof  GentUe 
Christianity,  arid  that  of  the  mother  ChurcM|r  Jeniy 
km,  and  carries  it  up  to  a  much  earh1^rdate.^|^-^  Paul  f 
'  Obponents   were  Judaiting  Christians^   who   professed 
themselves  to  be  the  followers    of  St.   Peter  and  St 
Tamek.    St.  Paul,  in  the  second  chapter,  asserts  that  his 
teachingl|iWto  substantial  harmony  with  that  of  these 
two  gi^IPWefs    of   the   Jewish  Church.    St.   Paul'a 
opponents  were  Christians  who  belonged  to  the  most 
extreme  Juadizing  party  in  the  Church,  and  who  main- 
tained that  the  observation  of  the  law  of  Moses,  with  all 
its  rites  and  ceremonies,  was  an  integral  portion  of 
Christianity.    Yet  Hhis  party  was  at  one  with  Paul  m 
^    believing  thut  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  a  fact     If  bo, 
the  whole  Jewish  Church,  even  its  most  extreme  mem- 
bers, concurred  in  that  belief.     The  second  chapter 
makes  it  plain  that  the  whole  Oiurch  at  Antioch  did  the 


same  at  the  period  when  St 
visited  it,  and  involves  the  fi 
timony  to  the  truth  o|||he  i 
dent  to  prove  tharTO^  bel 
the  dead,  was  no  aftc 
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with  the  renewal  life  of  the  Chmtian  ChurcH  \xtiW 

^Lt  u.  now  look  into  th«  evidtiic.  tupplW  bf 
thrUoiitle  to  the  Romant.  If  it  b«  urgcU  that  ht 
?:.S  follelf  ,on.e  of  the  other  churche^  «vd 
tm;  hU  opponcrftjomc  wy  Oi^  oO-^  h«l  jdopted 

lited-     It  hiid  evidently  been 

wrote  hi«  letter  to  them. 

Pimiorunt,  that  he  felt  that 
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Ihkt'iKn  hi»  opponi 
hit  vicwi  on  this  poii 
^luul  neither  fawx'"' 
Ib  exittcnce  r<*n  bcCo 

ThU  Church  wm  to  Urge  an<Tiiii|o«»nv ..». .-  .-.  --- 
IDU  v-niji^  ^  rt^prthciwled,  when  he 

be  wu  not  in  danger  oi  ueing  <^Vi  ,^^,aiLm 

Vkrcughcu,  llu  whcU  ivcrli.    U  conuined  .  Urge  Je«»h 
ek^nTand  from  the  number  of  rtrugc  «ho  ««led 
tTSl  X«  CB.  be  no  doubt  that  ».ong  .U  n.«nbe» 
•  ^  re^e^ntttive.  of  every  variety  of  Chn..«n  tho>«ht 
•ZTttlwrewd  thU  Church  with  the  ftiU  confidence 
•^I  member,  held  the  «m«  «ew.  re.pect.ng  Ae 
-Erection  a>  he  did   hinuelt    Not  only  »  »U  ht. 
^Tg  Led  on  the  «.ppo.i«i«,  of  it.  tmth.  »d  the 
^iln  «d  .g«n  reiterated  4  but  the  open.ng  °f 
^^  decUre.  that  Je.«.  Chriit  wa.  «»"k«>  ""  » 

that  on  it  WM  founded  hi.  cUims  to  be  an  apoaUe.  ^ 

We  h^vlAu.  firmly  established  the  f«:t  that  wuhm  • 
JTc^  of  le»  than  ^entyeight  ye».  after  the  cmd- 
*^  three  Urge  Christian  Churches  who  were  «pa. 
!n  ^  eS  other  by  hundred,  of  mile,  of  .pace, 
"r  STofTe  «me  mind  in  believng  Aat]e«.. 
CM.tl-d  ri«»  ftom  the  de«l,  ^  that  th..  beUef  *» 
Aeile^ound  of  the  existence  of  the  Chnstu^  com- 
ml.to  Consider  how  long  it  would  have  taken  for 
^^" J^to  have  grow,  up  in  CH)ffch«.  thu.  widely 
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•epftnted.    We  h«ve  rou»<l  thak  limilar  wm  the  belief  ol 
the  Jewiah  Church,  ftBdlf  thst  «t  Anliodi,  ami  provwl 
th«l  it  WM  Mievfd  in  by  thoft  churchM  from  their 
ftrtt  origin    We'inajr  therefore  lafely  infer  that  it  wii,; 
the  belief  of  the  entire  Christian  bo<ljr  wherever  litii- 
•led.     It  is  uteleu  therefore  to  tstert  that   the  belief 
in  th«  mirtculoui  itonei.of  the  GoepeU  grew  up  very 
grudutlly  during  the  finit  century,  and  for  the  purpoee  of 
enabling  them  to  have  done  lo,  to  put  bff  the  publica- 
tion of  the  ftnt  three  Coipeli  to  its  cIom  or  the  ftrat 
ten  yean  of  the  lecond.      On  the  contrary,  we  hav« 
'  indisputable  xjvidcnc  e  that  the  greatest  of  these  miraclet 
was  implicitly  belicvc<l  in  within  much  less  than  twcntjr- 
cight  years  aAer  the  crucifixion. 
6.  This  belief  was  evidently  not  one  of  recent  growth, 
jl^e  mode  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  it  proves  that  it 
f5g^contemporancou8  with  the  first  belief  in  Christianitj^ 
ll^flr^hc  part  of  those  to  whom  Bt.  Pai|l  wrote.     As  we 
^^  have  seen,  many  of  them  were  Jewish  (Christians,  who 
,  must  have    been  very  early    converts  themselves,   or 
who  must  have  derived  their  faith  from  those  who  were. 
The  alliisiona  in  the  letter  to  the  Galatians  plainly  includ# 
the  testimony  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  James.    We  also  find,* 
by  a  most  incidental  allusion  in  the  letter  to  the  Romans, 
tliat  there  were  two  members  of  that  Church  who  had 
emljraGed  Christianity  before  St.  Paul  The  allusion  is  so 
incidental,  that  it  is  worth  quoting.     It  occurs  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  number  of  salutations,  "  Salute  Androni* 
cus  and  Junia,  my  liinsmen,  and  my  fellow- prisoners,  who 
are  of  note  among  the  apostles,  who  also  were  in  Christ 
before  me."    Yet  they  were  all  agreed  on  this  point 
St  Paul  had  believed  it  from  his  conversion,  /.*.,  within 
•v^less  than  than  ten  years  after  the  crucifixion.    Androniou , 
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„.  ,lu..  h.  P«d  »•"".*:  ;^0«»  during  Ihi.  vi«t.  h. 
,  ,„,  hi.  o«n  •^"•"r^"",; '„     w.  c»nol  «r.  that- 

,^.  i.  u«ni»«  U-^  ^«  l;:^  ^  ,h,  ri«n  J.«... 

,^  th*t  on  whUlh  Ui.  Church  w»  i«^         , 

,.  St.  P«l  ■>»'«*• 'VL*";l'^rt  of  ,«.««.  who 

^„,  p.«.  U,  "o«  *«.  «->;;„.;,„  how  St  P.u^ 
»iU  Uving  when  he  wrote,     i  ^^  ^j,  ^f . 

to  „»king  thi.  »•'"«';•  .^'  to  rltle-hip.      If  the 
fl,o«  opponent,  -ho  d*"^  ""i*^  ,„  ^  true,  the 
•      ;i.„«ction  w»  ■><«  8"*^''',  ^,,  been  put  .»  end  to 
ai«„„ion  b.tw«n  *"•  "«^^p^".  of  thrial«hood  of 

-    mBy  thought  that  U«y  »a  ^  ^^^,  fo,  ^ 

„,  ^  «rf '*,^- "^Cthe  »PPO««on  of  U.^ 
jingtttai  a  (act,  otbenr(«  m™ 
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"  1,-Bttt  Amhir!  to  th#  CortmhUii  Church  there  wf»f^ 
^  penona  who  denied  the  poMilwUly  oft  refurrecMon,  «ftef 
^  the  body  had  )>#««  dutolvcd  into  Ha  vahout  elcmrntt 
*  (t  Cor.  IV.  14,  as),  *nd  who  «mrmed  th*l  aU  that  waf 
meant  by  the  future  rcturrcction  wm  a  great  ipirituAl 
change.  Yet,  with  defective  logk,  tiiey  adn\ittcd  that 
— -^  liimitClitlli  qf  CIPfat  hid  heen  »  bodttf  out  (••§- 

I  Coii  ifl  i*^l7)^    1^  tpoelle  preaaea  them  with  th« 
•^jbliowing  retaoning,  How  ran  you  deny  thepoaaibility  of 
$  bodily  rctunrection   hcrcaAcr,  when  ytm   ailmil   thai 
Chriit  atttuOly  roac  from  the  dead  ?     If  thia  latter  \iomt 
bad  not  been  the  foundation  of  the  faith  of  4he  Churchy^ 
.  they  might  have  made  ah<m  work  of  the  apoatle  and  hit 
. '   logic  by  aimply  ^enying  the  truth  of  the  bodily  reaurreo* 
tipaof  JetuaChriat    Thia circumatance  alao  (urovea  that 
^ere  were  perwna  in  the  Church  to  whom  thi«i  letter  waa 
;  written  who  were  Car  from  being  di»|)o«f;d   readily  to 
believe  in  a  itory  of  a  rcaurroction  from  the  doul.    la 
one  word,  they  were  not  over-creduloui. 
We  *re  now^  a  poaition  moat  poaitivtly  to  affirm  thai 
/\  the  atory  of  the  reaurrection  of  jeaui  Chriat  wit  fid  fiction 
^Vhich  atowly  grew  up  during  the  latter  half  of  the  ^rlt  cen- 
tury, but  that  it  waa  a  fact,  fully  believed  in  by  thoic  who 
gave  the  new  impulae  to  the  Christian  Church  allcr  th« 
7^  crucifixion  of  ita  Founder.     1  have  not  quoted  the  teati- 
mony  of  the  Goapeb  to  prove  thia,  beouiae  my  opponenta 
deny  ita  validity.    I  havf  aimply  deduced  it  from  hiatorW 
,€aX  documenta,  which  they  allow  to  >e  genuine.    It  ia 
.evident,  therefore,  that  one  miracle  narrated  in  theae 
Gospela  ia  not  a  late-invented  myth.     It  remaina  for  me 
'_    to  inquire  whcthttt  \thia  belief  could  have  rested  on  m__ 
^^^deluaion.     But  before  doing  ao,  I  will  aum  up  briefly  thir- 
'  pointi  I  have  proved  on  the  higheat  historical  evince. 
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'   ^^  after    the   cruel- 

■  ...  That  «*!n  W*;:;,,^^^^^ 

toion,  the  Chn,t.«.  «»5^''' 7"°ia  exigence  w«  that 
■   .  believed  that  the  one  jtound  of^ 

,c.u.  Christ  had  ri^sn  from  the  dead.  ^  ^^ 

■       ,.  .That  at  that  P«^f  *'"  h|\elieved  that  they       _ 

had  8e«Si  H>n>  ahve  after  Hi»  cm  ^^^j^ 

^     ^-Wjt  i.  an  unquestionable  f»^  """.        „f  ;» 

■'      --'■.?''>fi„{rch  believed  in  the  '"•"""'.,.."  i^ 
Chn.tia>r  Church  oene^  e»»tence,  w!>hm  1«" 

FoundJr  as  .the  "^fTf  ^^^^  crucifixion.      '» 
a«n  un  y^T '^7  ?S^e  faciof  the  resuajtion  «a. 

■  ■  -^  '^',:;''k  ^'mS  ^d  to  most  violent  #,»nephu 
equally  held  bX  ^^'M  "^ V  original  apostlts  assetted 
.  \  That  ^  l«»t  «k  of  the  onp    j;ii,  death. 
4  they  had  .ten  J^ChnU  al^ve    ^^^  ^^^  d^^  ^ 

:'    '^'^having.^nP-^-'l^:^^ 
r  u,  have   teen  %«oncal  ''^J^^_^a.  ariy  other 

•:   .Ifeassumptipn,  than  that  mej)     .        ,  .  ; 

»  reality.  ■»  .^".,.,hreepoSiblt  alternatives  >t- 
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'  ■■■  ■  J"  ■  ;^    <."  ■      '■  /'  ','■.■  ■*'■  •(}>,■-  '       ■■ 

^        ^      1  ■    Hffurrtction  df  yesus  Christ, 

■   ■■  ■       .     ,    „■".,;  ■''^„-    7,,""      ;.'.  ,S.- ■:'■-■•"  ■  ■   ■  ■.        • 

typ  altettmiives  roive  fci^en  4ugg«Mcd  to  j^cibiint  for 

the  belief  in  t^  rdi\m'e|i^.tion,    on  the  gi;ound  that  it 

,^      originated  Iq  a  ^delusiji^ni,   of  which   the    foirowera  of 

Jesus  CHiist  Veff  the  prey,     ^he  (tn!t  of  these  is, 

'  that  they  werf  i^nt'eit^ly  enthusiastic   ai|d  credulous ; 

that  some  qne  our  .move  ^.  them  fancied  that  they 

.     saw  Jesus  alive  after  His  <le|th,  r|jind'  succeeded  in 

persuading  the  others  tHat  it  was  a  fact.  <  'H3f  these 

theories,  that  of  R6iian  is  a  fair  representation,  that 
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Mary,  Magdalene,  in  the;>midst  of  her  grief  and  emotion, 
mistook  the  gardener  for  Jesus ;  thought  tliikt  He  .had 
lifen  Ifi'ora  the  d6ad,  and  commanicated  her  enthusiasm 

*tothew»t-   .,..  ■■■:  ,.   ./-^.v-;.  -,    -^'''   w'-.'  -' ■ 

The  secohd  is,  that  Jesus  ^ti  ^ot  really  die,%ut  was 
taken  down  from  the  cross  in  a  swoon^  from  w||ich%e . 

>awoke  in  the  sepulchre;  that  He  inanag^  td  creep  out 
in  an  exhausted  state,  liVed  in  retiremept,  and  died 
shortly  afterwards  .,1  ■*    .       ' 

Tp  this  last  supposition  I  will  reply  first     I  allow  that 
if  was  possible  for  a  man  who  had  been  suspended  iotu 
some  hours  on  the  cross,  if  taken  down  and  carefully 
treated,    to    recoveft    '  This,   as^^e  are  iqlbrmed  l;^- 
Josephus,  happened  to  one  of  his  friends,  though  it  mA 
the  exception,  for  t^o  out  of  three  died  under  cure.     But- 
in  the  case  of  JesUs,  We  have  to  meet  the  fiict  that  He 
was  in  the  hands  hi  His  enemies^  who  would  have  seen 
to  His  burial  as  a  criminal-  who  had  been*. publicly 
fx^cuted;  ind  thus  hav?  put  the  possibility  of-irecovery 
out  Of  the  question,  ^t  is  true  that  our  Gospels  assert 
that  Pilate  gave   His  bckiy  to  His  friends.     But  my 
opponents  afiirm  that  the  whole  account  is  unhistorical;' 
If,  however,* they  accept  the  statement^  of  the  Gospels- 
on  this  point,  they  are  potind  also  to  accept  th|ir  further 
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*''^»"' ^ '^t^it^^  *^'''^^'^ 
^  dSad  before  ^«''^;^  ;i,h  .  large  .tone.  _r^ 

«,d  left  in  »  «P''"^"-^^He  dUappe*" Sxom  hUWr. 
%,„  after  the  crucvfix,on^f„'';^,jom  the  dead.      ^ 
•e,..pt  in  the  '"PPT"^"  ^^^Aat  He  waa-iake"  down    _    , 
.fc^Iwho  propound  the  theory  j^     erfiaua- 

tion  .horUy  afterward^  N«««b„„  ^.p^  ;„  conc^U 
Ae  erave  alive,  He  m"?'"  „■  =„ .  for  those  who  had 
*  nf^ut  of  t<.e  way  of  »?»«»«« .  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^„     «i 

"ucceeded  iP  """rf*  *7  J°i.  .!«>  evident,  that  rf      .  , 
Him  toren.aif.und.st«r^    »       ^  had >««,  tp    . 
Se  Uv^  in  fi*ncea>»  "^  «»/fo™„  was  the  o«^  « 
Him,  or  theva-ad  •">•'.„,  to  have  mistaken  a  wounded 

•,o3d  have  W§  ™r"r  •   for  Ae  Messiah  pf  Jewish 
■^.<>r«'#:'^rm^^i*^  to  into  a  r»ur    . , 
„pectition,  «»o  h»«  ^^  they  never  "w  H'BV^;  , 

then  the  ^ehef  m  n»  fanatiasm.  .  jL?^ 

But  a  Messiah  who  <^P^*^  .,  -^g  not  one  who       , 
J^'a-ustion  shortly  »fter^^rc:„«.uM,y^^^^^     • 
^„,dhavesarisfiedth^e^J„»««^t    They  had  exp^ted     , 
had  been  crush*  •>».    m;^4i  •  and,  to,  a  «oss  was,  the 
5ta  to  reign  as  *« J^ess.^.  »»  '^^  „pst  eerUi^  of 
oriy  throoe  »"<>r^.i^'°;ri.r„communitycommen«d» 
tetoricalfi»ts,that  *eCtotanco  j^^^^^^^^^       ^„ 

.  new  life  im«i«Ji»t*'5'f"f°N^,hirig  but  a  resurrectioj. 

•^Lertedby His  ««<="^% J'fofrreality.  %«»H  l^:^!- 

or  one.  which  was  r^2^t  ^^  «>  ^*"*^.  W 

SU  grave  of  itsfl^aer..;  ...;:,,:  ;.-,..: 
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•    lUisuyrictum  of  yam  Christ  J4f 

'^  As  there  i»  not  %  single  trace  in  history  that  the  place 
df  Jesus  was  taken  by  a  new  leader,  w^io  assunicd  tf8# 
position  of  the  Messiah,  which  had  been  gendered  t^ncant 
by  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  or  even  by  His  retirement,  it 
is  evident  that  some  event  must  have  Uken  place,  whidi 
enabled  Him  to  occupy  the  place  which'  He  originally 
assumed  in  the  opinion  of  His  followers.  It  is  certain 
that  if  He  was  supposed  to  be  alive,  living  in  retirement, 
this  would  have  never  succeeded  in  revivifying  th«  _ 
Church.    The  Church  had  before  it  the  alternative  of 

'finding  a  Me|S.iah  or  perishing.  If  it  be  urged,  that  if 
Jesus  succeeded  in  creeping  out  of  His  grave,  and  living 
in"  retirement,  after  an  interval  of  time  this  might  have 
grown  up  into  the  idea  of  His  resurrection,  the  requisite 
itime  is  not  to  bfr  had;  for  while  the  idea  was  grOwing,  ■ 

.  the  Church  would  haye  become  extinct,  and  I  have 

proved  that  the  belief,  in  the  resurrection  can  be  traced 

up  to  a  very  short  interval  after  the  crucifixion,  so  that 

the  requisite  time  cannot  possibly  be  found       .  ' 

I  JSOw  proceed  to  examine  the  question,  whether  it 

»;i«as  possible  that  the  original  follo^rers  of  Jesus  could 
have  been  deceived  into  a  belief  of  His  resurrection  by 
means  of  their  enthusiasm  and  credulity.  Nothing  it 
easier  than  to  assert  thit  some  one  of  them  fancied  thai 
"he  haji  seen  Him  alive,  and  communicated  his  enthusiasm 
to^thft  teat ;  and  that  others  cgot  into  their  heads  similar 
-fancies,,  and  mistook  them*for  realises.  But  in  practical^ 
life  such  things  are  not  ^asy  nor  posSibl^|  %  they 
contradict  all  the  facts  of  human  nature.  \         "  • 

,      I  will,  however,  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 

^the  original  followers  of  Jesus  were  men  of  %  mose 

^  unbounded  credulity  and  enthusiasm;  only  observing  that 
we  rillre  not  one  atom  of  evidence  for  the  assurtotion. 
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Let  it  be  ob«rrved     **^*''*^'    "^u^^v«  yet  been        - 
credulity  h«  certain  ^-^^ -Jf  .^^  ,^,J1,  Lnd  d      ^ 
known   to  overstep.    ^j!:^''^y^^yn6e\ydifSyxf^* 

^•"=:lr*^    Butrrctt;  m«vcl  which  hu™«-- 
|)Bve  »een  them,    not  mere  „™.ot  that  a  mUP    , 

^iQ,  h«  «ot  t«n  .nducri  to  ««l.^t 

^A  U.  bodily  r«ih^l  '^^J'^ed  that  he  ha. 

•^  -*  "«  own  «|- »j^^t^ho  .ccepted-.up.,- 
^acti-nydead.    1'*,^'*  "fV^g.^  ^t  such  a  belief 

„t«r.li«»  <««»gh.  «»°^  ""Hhr^Sble     I  am  aware 
«  lying  beyond  tbe.bouDd.  "'*'  >»»*"„,„  ^^  «„e 

tJ.few  oW  P.g»"  -tof  '^l/^tXbeloi.gfo 

,,ough.  U..^  *^?';.r'byle*X  -  *« 

•  iTustCTthr^^r^-j^^p 

eri^ted,  who  '»ny^'f  f  *»^  ^i^ftom  X  dead, 
versed  with  one  who  had  been  raisea  irom  >—, 

whoUyfaU.;    Celsu,  scoffc  «  the  .dea  ^ 

If/then,  it  is  a  "»'.  *'^?1*'"*  ^  ,„  beB'""  ^ 
person  wlo  is  in  possession  of  his  ««»°'*^^^„,  ^^ 

STha.  seen,  and  held  »f»™-"'''2L  *  Tis  to 
ha,  been  ^^^ ^^^^^  ^ T^%,_ 
r."i,'n:^tmf  tiSMtUto'believe  in  »«ch 

'   ^"±^  ^S^Sh-  numbers  *».t  have  beheved 
**  "^^^nSj  S«e  only  j#Pc  «?#?' 
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have  become  report!  at  second  hand,  or  after  a  long 
,   interval  of  time.      This  latter  condition  ii  absolutely 
I  necessary.     But  as  I  have  proved  that  the  belief  in  the 
fesurrection  of  Jesus  must  have  originated  within  a  very  - 
brief    interval    after    his    crucifixion,    it   is  useless  to 
discuss  any  supposition  which  renders  it  necessary  to 
invoke   the  aid  of  a  long  interval  of  time  to  bring  it 
about.    There  Js  no  such  interval  at  our  command  in 
the  present  case.      The  historical  evidence  is    over-  _ 
Whelming,  that  the  belief  iri  the  resunection  of  Jesus 
was  the  starting-point  of  the  renewed  life  of  the  Church. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  under  any  conceivable 
view  of  the  case,  a  belief  in  »  resurrection,  if  entertained 
by  any  considerablthumber  of  people,  must  have  taken 
years  to  grow.     NS  amount  of  credulity  can  account  for 
its  rapid  dissemination.      How  long  would  it  take  to 
,;.pcrsuade  one  hundred  of  the  most  credulous  persons  in 
London  that  a  man  who  had  been  e:|^ecuted  at  Newg^e, 
and  buried,  iiv  the  custody  of  the  authoriues,  had  not 
pnly  appeared  alive  again,  but ;  had  actually  conve«od 
with  some  of  them,.and  to  unite  them  into  a  community 
on  the  basi^of  this  beliefi^It  is  obvious  that  such  a 
>  belief,  if  possible  at  all,^ipd  only  grow  up  after  a 
considerable  number  of  ^fc^^d  only  theft  among 
persons  who  did  not  profeijs  to  have  seen  the  deac 
"v  actually  revived;    Before  it  cduld  h^  been  po^ 
'tetoemories  mii^  have  fe^d,  and  evei^Pinust  liave 
'*    Xemoved  into  the  obscurity  of  the  past;    I  piat  it  to  "ray, 
'  ippponenti  to  say  bow  many  yeats;the3r;  think  that  it  would 
require  to  render  such  an  operation  possible.    Would  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  suffice?    Until  this  had  taken  place  no 
.    developirient^f  thie  Church  was  possible.    Yet  the  Church 
^    ipread  ijnnie^^ly.^  But  with  respecito  the  resurrection 
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TlumMiail'EvidMii  ef  tht 
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$0 

:^  tLlOHri«t  I  have  proved,  on  the  most  indisputable 
of  Je^f  Chnst,  i  »»»^«  P™      '     believed  by  the  entire 

-ji    K-iJ.f  like  that  in  a  common  ghost  story,  or  an 
no  idle  belief,  like  that  m  .^  ^^^^^ 

ordinary  marvel!     Such  beliefs  ^8^"  *        •        ^^  ^g^on- 

»  But  this  had  an  energy  and  P^'^^™  Jenieruined 

.truct  the  Church.    It  was  not  ^»«^^"l^^*f  J^^^^^     ^f  an^ 

V«  *an  «v«,.y  ye"  "  ^^^^'^f  »k  had  long      . 

tt  Z:;S  clX  — «  *e\«t  of  manyr.     | 
before  sHbwn  Itself  ca^u  profound  c«l-    . 

^ '  dom.     It  must,  therefore   have^cn  a^ 

•  i^'or'^leuTtrn  tnS.  which  Tut  have  fol- 
dayt,  or  '^^^^^^^^'L^.  devoted  followers  of  Jesus 

*  lowed  the  crucifixion.    ^1  Tbrfief  that  a  new  king- 

;•  ■  r  rss:i  r::srt:^  e.^^  in  Hispe™-  - 

;     eBthusta^mVandcreduh^inthe^^^ 

'      i^'lf^S^  ^^^  days,  or  month.  • 

l^t  8h6  M '«<^*^  »*^^^^^^  fouowers  have  been 

afterwards:    woiJd  Hit  ^^P^^**^      .   \^^^y^  guch  a 
,^ed  if  He  did  not  »P^  ^^^*^^SU  which 

had  no  ground  of  existence  except  mKSf"    |  f^ 
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ResuTf^ciuM  of  Jisus  Chrisi.  a5« 


But  farther;  the  followers  of  Jetui  murt  have  imme- 
diately resolved  on  a  change   of  tactics.      A  visibte 
Messiah  was  the;  one  which  they  wanted,  not  an  mvisiblc 
one  after  the  old  type.    It  must  have  been  evident  that 
Jesus  would  be  a  visible  one  no  longer.    He  appeared 
no  more  in  public,  either  as  a   teacher  or  worker  of    ■ 
miracles.      An  entire  change  of  front    ^as    therefore 
necessary,  before   it  was    possible  to  reconstitute  the    ^ 
Church.     Was  the  mere  report  of  a  credulous  enthusiast, 
that  He  was  risen  from  the  dead,  likely,  under  these 
circumstances,  to  have  been  accepted,  while  He  with- 
held His  presence  from  His  own  personal  fncnds? 
^-  One  solution,  and  one  only,  is  adequate  to  tccount 
for  the  renewed  lite  of  tfce  Church,  that  Jesus  venly 
appeared  alive  to  those  persons  who  asserted  that  they    . 
had  seen  Him.  and  that  He  afforded  them  such  tvidence 
of  the  truth  of  His  resurrection  as  is  recordt^  m  our  p 
Gospels.    If  this  event  is  an  historical  fm\  if  J««" 
nve  His  foUowers  evidence    of   His   resurrection,  by 
allowfig  them  to  see  Him  with  their  eyes,  and  to  touch 
Him  with  thei^  hands,  this  gives  a  rational  account  of  aU 
the  phenomena.  No  other  supposition  will.  That  the  faith 
of  His  followers  was  revived  in  Him  as  the   Messiah    . 
within  a  short  interval  after  His  death,  is  a  fact  for  which 
1  have  adduced  the  strongest  historical  testimony.     His 
resurrection  was  believed  in  by  multitudes,  while  historical 
IBCoUections  continued,  of  the  freshest  character.     His  a 
appearance  Would   have  imparted  to  His  followers  ft 
faith  which  gives  a  rational  account  of  their  sub^uent 
conduct.     Nothing    else    can 'explain    it   on   rational 
principles.    It  was  a  mor^  power  adequate  to  effect  tl^ 
.    great  change.  ■  •"         ■'  ■  '":"-;,        '  ■^.-^.-^/-■"■--</■  ^  ;* 
ME  have  hitherto  withheld  from  quoting  the  narratives 
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r«umcri6n.  My  r««n  for  h.».ng  <lo"«  "  »■  ^  ^^ 
with  who™  I  .m  ««omng  ««"  t>«^  *'n^  ^^     .^ 
.one...  I  h.v.  «V1"L°K'  h^vV^wn  .ha.  Z 
concede  .0  me ;  '"»  ^'"r,^.  high*.,  evidence  a. 
reiurrecion  of  Jeiu.  Chmt ''"»"':"»"?  ^  ,  .longer 

ground  of  itt  e«s.ence.  The  l-h"'^'?  *»f  'j  [^     u      ' 

The  mo,.  .dver«  p«rtie..n  «•>'  ^ J"'<*  ^^.'^^m  one 
w«  believed  in  by  churche.  '''f ^^^  -Xiif  1  ««  be-    ' 
anoAer ;  i.  imputed  .0  them  »>' *'"  ;'^"  f  V<led  the 
■  lieved  in  by  the  original  )«-.*  f:'""\}"^™,  fully 
»'««-»^;lJ%'r^rXhe'ht/J;n  je.u. 

cStXJHi---^^rhutdTor.  ^ 

did  .11  the  .po,tle.. «.  l'<»7°"  ^S^m*  j„    „d  thi.  be- 
Paulbelieved  thj.  he  l"^  "'/""^^a'to . preacher 
Uef  of  hi.  ch«.ged  h,m  f"™  '  ^^vote  the  whole  of. 
of  Chriatianity,  and  caused  h.m  '«  devote  .  . 

'  hi.  life  .0  the  mo.t  «lM»y»K '•^^  '^^^  to 
.  Such  being  the  c«K,  I  «'» J"*  '"  *  ^hLtorical 
'  „.,o,e  the  Gospel,  to  *"  P^P^j"^';,  „„le«i  for   ■ 

document..    Wi*.*^-^-^^*;   r«u«c.io»    i. 

unbehever,  J»   ^^^^  „amele«  author. 

concerned,  that  they  w"^."  _rofe,s  to   record. 

long,  after  the- event.  «h.ch  *«y   ^^'^'be  pro^ 

The  tn.*  of  the  "^^^f^  th^  .utLen.. 

independently  of  their  testmony  .     ^^  ,h, 

&ct.  which  I  have  prov^w  ^  explanation  ot 

corroborate  them,  and  offet  ft  '*"°T, ,  „i^  a,™  ~;c» 
SeT^The  fcurth  Evangeluit «».««.  that  on  three  occ» 
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/  Resurrtttion  of  yesus  CAruA  a$3 

/  iloni  he  Mw  the  ri«en  Jetui,  In  wch  a  manner  m  to 
/  leave  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  His  actual  ap[)carance. 
*  The  iMxounU  of  the  three  otherf  ar% fragmentary,  but 
afford  substantial  narrative!  of  facts.  They  describe 
•cveral  appearances  of  Jetus  Chrlit  after  He  was  risen 
from  the  dead,  at  which  He  afforded  to  His  disciples  the 
means  of  testing  the  reality  of  His  resurrection  by  their 

bodily  iei»ea. 

It  will  be  AMerted  thtt  fh^t  tccouati^ contain  nam- 
tioni  which  are  difficult  to  reconcile  with  one  imother 
in  their  minute  details.     I  admit  that  such  is  the  fact, 
and  that  it  results  from  the  peculiar  form  of  writings 
to  which  the  Gospels  belong.      Thty  are  not  regular 
histories,  but  religious  memoirs ;  as  such,  they  do  not 
profess  to  furnish  us   with -a  complete  and  continuous 
narrative.     But  they  agree  in  all  their  great  features 
according  to  the  conditt(^s  of  the  case.     The  eventf 
of.  the  day  of  the  resurrection  must  have  thrown  the 
followers  of  Jesus  into  the  greatest  excitement.     Tnc  , 
accounts,  as  we  read  them  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  arc 
exactly  such  as  we  should  expect  from  men  and  wome^ 
under  similar  circumstances.     They  are    broken^  dis- . 
jointed,  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  weavefnhem 
into  a  complete  whole  ;  yet,  in  all  the  main  facts,  their 
testimony  agrees.     This  is  what  they  should  JDe,  if  they 
contain  the  reports,  not  of  forgers,  not  of  myth's  orlegends, 
but  of  genuine  witnesses.     We  may  hot  be  able  to  re- 
concile the  various  details ;  of  this  difficulty  unbelievers 
have  made  the  most  they  can.     Let  them  hear  and 
attend  to  one  of  their  greatest  authorities.     The    JVat- 
minster  Review  tells  them  that  the  habit  of  carpirig  at 
small  minor  details  is  useless.    All  histories   contaiQ 
^tariations,  or,  if  you  like  to  call  them,  contradictions,  on 
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,j4  R,«,r»tti0n  of  7-^  CktiO. 

minor  !><>'»*  .TJ^.'Jkhl-i  ew  b««i  wri"™  '">■" 
•i*  -"T  ""STp*^..  JI  u»b.li««.  therefor. 
Hetodotu.  to  Mr.  Froude^      J^  „  „ 

Sl"^  ill    W  them  no.  c«v  U  ""'"".''r^ 

ir:i;:^i"r^ti;}.^^"'^-.«ne..mr.^ 

that  Chciilianity  itandi  or  faUi.  # 

•  See  tb«  oumbcr  for  JaBuary,  1873 
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I  lUBjoiN  th«  mmt  Importiint  puugM  In  (hcM  Rptatfet,  In  whtdi 
rcfertnce  U  m«(ie  tu  (he  Kcaurrrctiuii,  with  such  uUMrv»tkMui  m  at* 
BWMMry  for  pointing  ottt  thtir  hltloriokl  vain*. 

Rom.  I.  3-5  : — "  Concerning  ili*  Hon,  who  wm  m««t«  of  tti«  adid 
of  Davki  According  to  the  flesh,  ami  <lcciarcd  to  be  the  8on  of  God 
with  power,  according  to  the  Spirit  of  hotinets,  fytkt  rOmrrteHm 
fivmtktdmul*' 

Here  the  reference,  ooearrfnr  it  it  doei  at  the  opening  of  th* 
•pLrtle,  proves  that  the  writer  wai  firmly  penuadetl  that  thoa«  to 
whom  he  wrote  were  equally  pervoaded  of  the  (act  <^  the  rctorrcc- 
tion  aa  he  woi.  .  / 

St.  Paul  condudea  a  long  argument  with  these  "word*,  t— 

Rom  U.  16  t— "  In  the  day  when  God  ihall  judge  the  tecreta  of 
^nen  by  Jtsus  Christ,  according  to  my  gospel." 

The  reference  here  i»  inferential  and  indirect,  and  therefore  moal 
valuable.  The  position  assigned  to  Christ  as  future  Judge,  show* 
that  the  whole  Church  accepted  the  (act  Of  His  resurrection  as  one 
beyond  all  question.         V 

Rom.  It.  Xf,  25 :— "  To  whom  also  it  shall  be  imputed,  if  wt 
believe  on  Him  who  raised ttf  JttmturLmtfrom  tht  dtad,  who  wpi 
delivered  for  ouro(rences,  and  was  raistd  again  for  our  justification." 

Such  a  doctrinal  use  of  the  resurrection  proves  that  the  fact  had 
long  been  accepted  by  the  Church,  as  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  have  used  it  in  this  way  if  it  had  been  a  recent  invention.  Let  U 
be  remembered  that  this  Church  contained  a  Jewish  and  GentiUl 
clement,  and  had  been  planted  quite  independently  of  the  apostle* 
_  ll  follows,  therefore,  that  the  resuirectlon  must  have  been  accepteil 
I M  the  foondation  of  Christianity  by  the  founders  of  this  Church, 
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Ham.  r   lO,--  T*  »  when  w«  were  eneml...  we  ^^;;;j;^?^ 
J'Z^  Z  dcth  of  HU  Son.  ««cb  W  b.lng  r«a»cU1.  w. 

'^^::::^^JCL^^^,^^o^ .  .«««.>««.«  or 

the  «niy««.l  ««pt«»ce  of  the  f~:t.  ,  ^  „  ^ere  bap- 

Rom,  vi- 31  ^  •=->^"°^  3^"°^!,^'"h^di^h^ 
U^  Into  J-u.  ChrUt  wereb.ptu«d  '"^^  J^^^^,  „  chri.t  •« 

Mc  baried  wUh  him  by  b»ptbm  Into  ,<*«*»•»•  *^*'""      «,  we  .1m 
rt«M  »Jk  to  •rT'.tltJj^\  ta  £0  to  th.  Iik««  o(  HI. 

Kno.iog  U»t  Chrirt  ^"t"^.^Z  TL.  H.  ated.  H.  dW 

^%°^';;:i.;;r  ^riftoa-. .««.  ^  ^.  ->« 

ponOld  between  Cbmi  •  aewa  returrectlon  to  holmesi 

STthe  refereno.  to  't.  mord  po^  JLi  iJ^Sge  of  future  life 

luul  derived  their  fci A.  k^i„«,  «  •liiJJi^i^jecome  de«l 

to  the  law  by  the  »«»y  °^,^?i*^'^'^th.t  w«  OioiM 
bring  forth  fimlt  unto  God"  «^i|„  „  ant  one  wiM  see 

;ho.e.4.the«tirecont«rt.     t^^«^»^ 
thi*  thnt  liu*  wMnem  ^t  fi««^^^ 

tluit  he  wM  of  opinion  Aat  ik  wMjIttte  *^ 
\^3^^b«tthe.plriti.llfci)«««ofri^^^    fc^tf 
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the  spirit  of  Him  that  raind  up  Jam  frmm  th*  dmi  dwell  in  joo.  H« 
'tkai  udati  up  Christ  Jrom  tkt  dtad  shall  also  quicken  y6uK  mortal 
bodies  by  His  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you." 

Rom.  viiL  17  !— "  And  if  children,  theti  heirs,  heirs  of  God,  and 
jobit  heirs  with  Christ,  if  so  be  that  we  suffer  with  Him,  that  we 
may  alto  ht  s^loriJUd  togdktr. " 

l^om.  viii.  33,  34 :— "  Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of 
God's  elect  ?  It  is  God  that  Justifieth.  Who  is  he  that  con. 
deraneth?  It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea  rather,  that  it  ritm  mgaim^ 
who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh  interceseion 
for  us."  '   . 

These  three  r^erences  are  entirely  biddental.  Nothing  was 
farther  fix>m  the  Writer's  thoughu  th^  the  intention  to  make  direct 
assertkms  about  th«  resurrection  of  Christ.  He  is  treating  through- 
out the  chapter  on  some  of  the  deepest  subjecU  of  Christian  thought. 
Yet  his  reference  to  the  resurrection  are  at  .once  distinct  and 
natural,  and  prove  that  the  belief  hi  it  was  interwoven  into  the 
very  texture  of  his  own  thoughts,  and,  as  he  consuiered,  into  thos^ 
to  whom  he  wrote. 

Rom.  X.  6-9 :— "  But  the  riJehteousness  t(^il|^ls  of  faith  tpeaketh 
on  this  wise^  Say  not  in  thine  heart.  Who  sjji^liscend  ii^o  heaven  ? 
(*.<.,  to  bring  down  Christ  from  above  i )  oifWho  shall  descend  ibto 
the  deep  ?  (U.,  to  bring  up  Ckritt  again  /rrm  HU  dtad.)  But  what ' 
saith  it  ?  The  word  is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thine  heart, 
(£/.,  the  word  of  faith  which  we  preach).  For  if  thou  shalt  confess 
with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart 
that  God  hath  raittd  Him  from  tkt  dtad^  thou  shalt  be  saved." 

The  reasoning  in  this  passage  is  difficult,  owing  to  the  fact'that  it 
contains  allusions  to  passages  in  th^  Old  Testament,  which  none 
but  those  who  were  familiar  with  them  would  catch  the  meaning  of. 
It  proves  that  the  writer  calcuUted  that  thqse  to  whom  he  wrote 
wese  very  fivniliftr  with  them.  Of  a  precisely  similar  character  are 
the  two  references  to  the  resurrecticm,  and  they  would  have  been 
without  meaning,  except  to  persons  who  admitted  thdr  doctrinal 
value. 

Rpm.  xlv.  7-9 :— "  For  none  of  us  Uveth  unto  himself  and  no 
lan  dieth  unto  himself;  for  whether  we  live^  we  live  unto  the* 
Lord ;  and  whether  we  die,  we  die  unto  the  Lord :  for  to  this  end 
Christ  both  died  atid  rvu,  that  He  might  be  Loid  both  of  the  dead 
and  Hying." 
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tlcSLr  Ait..  «id  .iniiuiwbj^t.  which  den>ly  ln.er«ted  the  mind,  of 

b«  had  OM  «l«tlon.  «-l  only  oiM^  lh«  r«UHon  Ui  which  th« 
SrSJin.toodtohl.ri«L«mi.  ///i«-/«W««a  that  thc*e  who 
SkJS^<Ii  Him  might  lUe  «d  die  to  Him.  ThU  w*.  the  u,l«t.on 
S^d^ty  tath.%iT.r.  It  I.  ImpoMlbl.  to  conceive  of  .ny 
2l^  to  Ih.  nLrectloo.  which  would  «or«  pUlnly  .how  iu 
!ai^»mmiu>dlng  inHuenc.  on  the  ChrUtl«i  con«ience,  or  iU  mow 

-iSTe.rtiS^^'tthe  Fi«t  Epi.tle  to  the  CoHnthi.«jare 
dllnddentiaorlnfefentkL    The  laty  ope.  aw  of  th^  mort  diwct 

^^TSTl  t  8  .-••  So  that  ye  come behlndiitiio gift  ;  wEltlngy&r 

Sl3j{-t  ye  m.ybebUmele«rfi.  tk* i^^m UrdJ^  Ckrui' 
iSi  «fe4«c«.  to  Hi.  future  comlng.,tep!rth.  prior  •<«P»*~« 
of  the  fcct  of  Hi.  remmtctlon.     The  rea«6ning  of  the  remainder  of 
thb  chapter  prewppoee.  the  ,«une  Ikct.    Similar  remark,  apply  to 

«VZ*n#<»-f/.  who  will  bring  to  light  the  hidden  thing,  of  dark- 
net.  and  make  manifeet  the  coomel*  of  the  hearts. 
^'coT  T  4.  <  :-••  In  the  name  of  ow  Lord  Jew.  Chrut,  wheq 
••  jTgatkerrf  togetbT.  and  my  .plri?  mtA  iAi  power  ./  cur 
ZTySuTcArM^to  deUter  «ich'an  one  unto  SaUn  for  the  de- 
iJactirrf  the  ileA  that  the  .plrU  may  be  «ved  i-^M^ 

^(Ste.  ,.  ..-"Amnotlanapoatle?  aminot  free?  Aavil 
mtmHjnm  CMdtm  Urdt  are  ye  not  my  work  m  the  Lord? 

^1^  wbole  of  Ak  dmpter  i.  addrcmd  to  the  pjrty  ^  tW.  ch^ 

.»WchdenledP«ii'.righttob.a«apo.tle^  ^'i^J^T^v^'i^lSS 
ITUte  ^By  bdi«t«l  ih  the  lewrr^don  of  <^nrt,  M 
ofSdrChiktSmity.    H«l  it  been  oth«^  jKitlMng  dwrt  o^^ 
TcooM  baTe  induced  the  writer  to  write  a.  h*  ha.  doo.  though- 


Ifgji  the  entire  chapt«. 
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.  ^  «.  ..ST-^For  I  recelTed  ol  the  Lord  that  which  I 
di^etod  into  you.  how  that  the  Loid  Jew-,  the  ««e  mghtm 
^Hew«beti.Mtookb««l.''«tc.    "  For  «  oft«  a.  ye  eat 
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thii  hrtmi,  and  drink  thk  cup,  7c  do  di«w  forth  th«  Lord's  dmthitf 
He  tome." 

Here  w«  have  •  direct  accoont  fJi  tha  inatitntion  of  tlie  great  fit* 
of  the  ChrialiaA  Church,  which  waa  to  ba  celebrated  in  perpetual, 
memory  of  Christ'a  death.     The  constant  celebration  ot  it  in  Iha 
Church  of  Chriit,  lay  a  lucceaaion  of  continuouRly  repeated  acta,  carrica 
ua  up  to  the  very  period  of  the  cruciftxion  by  one  of  the  highest  forma 
o£  historical  testimony.     Yat  the  whola  paiaaga  proves  that  while 
this  inatitution  waa  designed  to  preserve  a  perpetual  memory  of  the  • 
deiith  ef  Christ,  it  waa  indiasolubly  united  with  a  belief  in  HU  reaur-  . 
rection,  thus  carrying  up  the  historical  testimony  of  that  event  to' 
the  Mriod  directly  following  the  crucifixbn. 

I  Gor.  XV.  3-ao:— "For  I  delivered  ui^fe  yoi^flSt  bTair  fliflr~"~ 
which  I  also  received,  how  that  Chriat  died  for  our  sina  according  to 
the  Scriptures  ;  and  that  He  was  buried,  and  that  H*  rm  agMn  the 
the  third  day  according  tor  the  Scripturea  ;  and  that  ///  vms  ttm  of 
Cephaa ;  thef  of  the  twelve';  after  that,  H*  was  tern  oi  above  five 
hundred  brethren  at  once  ;  of  whom  the  greater  part  remain  unto 
this  present,  but  some  are  fallen  asleep.     After  that.  He  was  sem  tit     _• 
James ;  then  of  all  the  apostles  ;  and  last  of  all.  He  was  sem  of  nie, 
aa  of  one  bom  out  of  due  time.    For  I  am  the  least  of  the  apdatlea, 
that  amrnot  meet  to  be  called  an  apostle,  because  I  persecuted  the 
church  of  God.     Now  if  Christ  be  preached  unto  you  that  Ae  tvtt 
from  the  lUad,  how  say  some  among  you  that  there  is  no  resnrrec-       ,• 
tion  of  the  dead  ?    But  if  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  do^^ 
then  is  mot.  Christ  risen.     And  $/  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  ia^Hk 
preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain.     {Tea,  and  we  of^ 
(bund  false  witnesses  of  God  ;  because  we  have  testified  of  God, 
that  He  raised  up  Christ,  whoip  He  raised  not «/,  if  so  be  that  the 
dead  rise  not.     for  if  the  dead  rise  not,  then  is  not  Christ'  raisod. 
And  if  Christ  be  not  raised,  your  fidth  is  vain ;  ye  are  yet  in  your 
■ina.    Then  they  also,  who  are  fidlcn  asleep  in  Christ  are  perished*' 
If  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  arc  of  all  men  moat 
miserable^    But  now  is  Christ  ristitjrom  tht  doad,  imd  become  the 
first  fruits  of  them  that  slept": 

I  have  already  remarked  in  the  body  of  the  leetnre  on  the  high 
historical  value  of  this  passage.  I  need  not  repeat  what  I  have 
there  said.  I  shall  only  add,  that  it  aeems  to  me  impoasible  to 
read  it,  and  to  entertain  a  doubt  that  the  fact  of  the  resunectioa 
Via  not  only  accepted  by  all  the  partica  into  which  thia  Qiardi  waa     > 
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dIvMad  \  bal  that  It  wo  th«  foundation  on  whkh  lh«  Owirch  WM 
noonttnictad  ImnMdUilcly  after  the  cnidfi«lon. 

t  Cor.  I.  a  I— ••G«o«  b«  to  fou,  and  p«ut  from  God  Uia 
Fathtr.  and/>»ai  «b  I«nrf  >«m  C4#*/.* 

a  Cor.  U.  10  «*-*•  To  whom  ye  ftKgir*  anything,  I  fofflrt  ab6 1 
i)r  If  I  fo»l»»«  anything  to  whom  I  forgavt  U.  for  yoor  ukm  fiof|»T« 

i     t  OOr.  iv.  I<H  14 1— Alwaya  bearing  about  In  the  body  the  dying  of 

tiM  Loid  Je«u,  that  tkt  lift  aiw  ofjtnu  might  be  ma«le  manifert 

'in  our  body.     Knowing  that  He  that  rautd  «/  tki  Ijtrd^  J*sm  thall 

—  Hera  we  have  a  ralittirc  of  direct  and  Indirect  referencet,  all 
proviiv  that  the  fact  of  the  remtrrection  wai  the  foundation  which 
underlay  all  Christian  thought.  - 

a  Cor.  T."  IJ-15  I—"  For  whether  we  be  beaWe  oondvet,  H  to  to 
God  ;  or  whether  we  be  wber,  It  la  for  your  cauae.  For  the  love  of 
Chriat  conitniineth  us  ;  because  we  thus  judge,  that  If  one  died  for 
•II,  thm  w^all  AmA  ;  ami  that  He  died  for  all,  that  they  which 
live  shouHiiot  henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  Him  thai 
iitiftr  tktm,  ami  r«u  agatM,"  etc.,  etc 

la  this  pasH«e  the  rasnncction  of  Christ  is  set  befora  as  as  tho 
fbmidation  on  which  Christkn  self-sacrifice  rests,  and  as  the  new 
graat  spiritual  power  which  has  been  created  by  Christianity. 

a  Cat.  xL  3-5 1—"  But  I  fear,  lest  by  any  means,  as  the  serpent 
beguiled  Eve  through  Sft«  suUilty,  so  your  minds  should  be  cor- 
,  rapted  from  the  simplicity  that  U  In  Christ  For  if  he  thM  cometh 
frtatkttk  amOtr  Johm,  whtm  we  Uv*  lut  prmthtd ;  or  if  ye 
fvccive  a«>ther  spirit,  whldi  ye  have  not  received,  or  another  gotptl, 
wkkk  ye  have  net  occefttd,  ye  might  well  bear  with  him.  For  I 
nippoae  that  I  was  not  a  whit  behind  the  very  chiefot  apostles, 

•tC.,'CtC.  /  _j_j 

.  .TliiB  passage  is  a  wry  remarkable  one,  and  the  argument  Is  carneo 
on  throoghoot  the  ntaainder  of  the  epistle.  In  it  the  apostle  comes 
face  to  face  with  tlfe  party  in  this  Church  in  opposition  to  himselC 
The  carefiil  lead^will  see  that  he  very  often  uses  the  strongest  irony 
in  dealing  wit^em.  Yet,  in  the  passsge  I  have  cited,  he  distinctly 
•ven  that  tj^Jesns  whom  they  preadied  diflfered  in  no  substantial 
point  ^historical  outline  fipom  his  own.  The  reader  should  observe 
thitt  ^  the  ezpiession  "  He  that  oometh,"  the  apostle  evidenUy 
moans  his  Jewish  opponents,  who  professed  to  represent  the  views  of 
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tlwl  they  m«t  »«»•  b.li.Y«|  from  lh«  Arit  in  lh«  r««rT*ction.  If  U 
hjd  no.  ben  «,.  S..  T.ul  would  hare  pl«r«i  hlm^lf  in  th«  pow« 
of  hta  opponwtt,  wh«n  thU  letter  wm  r««l  to  the  Church. 

.J.  u  .!!!:  !•  •»r"'*  »•»••  »'»''»«  '  be«>u«hl  the  Lord  thrice. 
XtM  it  might  depart  from  me.      And  Ht  ,»id  unt9  m*,  My  grmtt  it 

f  Udly  therefoft  will  I  rather  glory  in  my  i«6m.itle%  thm  Um  power 
of  Christ  may  reet  qpon  me. 

•K*.  ?.''■  '"i  *  *  '.~*''^*  5*  ^^  •  P"^"^  ^'<«»  "Paving  in  m« 
which  toward  you  U  not  weak,  but  b  mighty  in  you.     For  ihouglL 
lie  wa.  crjicified  thitHigh  weakne.^  y« H*lk^k  iik.pa^  ,/  JSt 
For  we  al^  are  weak  in  Him.  but  we  »kaU  UvewHkHim  by  the 
power  of  God  toward  you."  7  •»* 

Nothing  can  be  more  incidental  than  nich  alluiiona. 

The  first  and  second  chapter,  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatlans  con- 
rf  W.  i^TT  ^^'f't.^'^  «»«»  «h«  belief  l„  the  resurrection 
renewed  life  of  the  Church.     To  quote  them  partially  would  weaken 

^  «     '^  JT?  ^"  yourselre..     I  will,  however,  enunciate  in 

••many  distinct  pioposltJoo.  the  ikcU  which  they  aiett.  and  ih^ 
Inference,  following  from  them.  ^^  * 

I.  St.  Paul  begins  by  distinctly  affirming  that  the  fact  of  th« 
murrection  was  the  ground  of  his  cUim  to  the  apostlethip 

j.j.ci^:^ ""  ""^  "^^  ^--^  '"•«>  --  -t 

3.  This  party  did  not  dbpute  the  fcctofourIx>rd's  resurrection.       ' 

4.  They  professed  to  reprexnt  the  view,  of  the  Churches  in  Judsea. 
•nd  thoM  of  their  chief  men.  "'  ^^ 

t eihl^'  tlll'ii"*^"^  '•*  ^^  ^"^"^  ^^  «°-P«''  "°*  f'^  hutan 
teaching,  but  by  express  revelation  fram  Jesus  Christ. 

6.  HU  belirf  hi  the  resurrection  as  a  feet,  converted  him  from  a 
periecutor  of  the  Church  into  a  preacher  of  the  gospel       "" ''°'"  ' 

7.  Three  year,  after  his  conversion  he  visited  Peter  and  Tame,  at 

apostles.    These  two  apostles  must  therefore  have  agreed  with  Paul 
in  believing  in  the  re«u1ict>on  a.  a  feet.  ^^ 

plained  to  ito  chieft  the  gospel  which  he   preached  «iong  the 
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CMfat  t  Md  f«i»»r«l  III.  «|»P«>»««»<«  o' J"--.  »••**•  •»**  J**"* 
tlM  thiw  mo«(  imiKjftw.1  m«nb«»  of  iW  Church.  ^ 

fcci  or  the  r«ur««tlo«  Jinrtmll.t.ly  after  lh«  cmcift^km 

.a  Th.  fu«a.*«»ul  fact,  of  Chr^Uinit,  w«i«  ■«^*^.'f*r^ 

•It  ,«p.ctUnot  th.  fkcu  th««-l^  !>«»  th.  doctf li-l  Uifa-M. 

to  b.  drmwn  from  than.  .      _.       w    .  a   .i-wk  ..•«. 

,,    Th.  dlfferenc*  whkh  M«.  In  th.  Ch«n:h  .1  Antbch  wer. 

,«»ctlng  th.  obllgiUloa.  of  G«.tll.  C^irUtkn.  to  obtrn.  th.  JtwUh 

^fk«.  wid  h*l  nothing  to  do  with  f«iia*m«>t»l  IkcU. 


n.^  wonU  which  St  P.ul  «ldr«.«l  to  St.  Pttw  prov.  thU 
Jh  .Do-I..  WW.  lU  •«r«m«.t  •*  to  th.  f«:t  of  th.  murr^tkm.  «kI 

rChCl-TA^^^h  and  C;alatU  ^Uh  them  ^'^-jr;^': 
of  them  it  very  i«n«kabl.,  "I  am  crucified  with  Chrii^     ne^- 

ytTuV.^  th.  flad.  I  Uve  b,  th.  faith  of  th.m  of  God,  who 

lov«l  m.,  and  gave  Hinuelf  for  me."  .«j  i„f.^-«ii.l 

E«A  of  the  «,b.«,«ent  chapter.  c«it.im  i»cldental  and  Infermtld 
^«  to  th.  Zirrectlon  a.  th.  omunon  bellefo^  ""'-Jtx^. 
3^  to  whom  h«  wrote,  of  th.  m^  natur*^  tho..  which  1  bar. 
«toMd/  d«ittced  from  the  Romutf  and  Conothianfc 
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Tk$  Moral  Teaching  of  (hi  New 


CHRISTIANITY  ii diattnctiydx  a  ixitemV religious 
fiUth  and  lift.  It  thcftfore  diflen  from  mere  iy»- 
terns  of  philosophy,  which  give  a  sdentiAc  account  of  tht 
mental  and  moral  faculties,  and  o(  lijch  oblig»tioiis  at 
may  be  deduced  from  them.  It  diflen  also  from  mere 
ethical  systems,  which  define  right/ and  wrong,  demon* 
strate  their  principles  and  sanctions,  and  formulate  then 
in  precepts.  It  differs  also  from  lyttcms  of  social  economy^ 
political,  numicipal,  or  domestic,  whichf  deal  with  tht 
^  relationships,  duties,  and  interesti  of  social  life.        ., 

It  if  not  easy  to  express  the  diffierence  in  exact  defini- 
tion ;  inasmuch  as  ChlHstianity  not  only  covers  and  controls 
all  these,  as  parts  of  universal  life, — but  these  are  elements 
of  Christianity — they  intersect  and  pervade  each  other. 
Religion  clainui  to  be  the  supreme  philosophy  of  man*t 
moral  nature,  the  supreme  law  of  his  mor^  obligation; 
and  the  supreme  good  of  his  social  life.  But  thcconveiw^ 
b  not  always  true  :  while  philosophy,  nnorality,  and  social 
economy  must  always  enter  as  constituent  eleaeents  into 
a  true  religion,  religion  does  not  always  enter  into  them. 
A  DAD  may  be  an  acute  f^itogpher,  a  pore  moialii% 
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to Uu, d»»«!l«  of  Ca»i«.  "Id in  the  m»*I«f«ctwoof 
God  The  iiiineme  ethical  pteceptt  of  the  New  Tes» 
meni  «e.  "Let  Ae  nund  b.  in  yo»  lAich  dw  ^  m 
YWlMo."  «  Be  ye  therefore  perfeA, »»  your  Father 

nay  «Ati«Hy  leilize,  this  it  the  ««>P»>^J^^.^^  . 
^  they  measure*  themselves,  the  avowed  ideal  after 


tf>^  the  great  ethical  principles  "PO-^^^;*^^"^"^'  .^ 
SL  aifmbodied  in  the  teaching  pf  Chns^ar*  notm 
«aSoii.  but  are  derived  ftom  Jewish  rabbis  or  P^ 
Considerable  interest  was  caused  some 


■  *.?... 


ri..vJ-    .       '  1. 


^'  ■  i^' 


tbc  Uuth  4mi  tfUla«mc  ol  rcl«taMl. 

W«  haw,  dwrefort,  to  fmd  uMnt  tidiniikm  ol  rcligiott 

vMch  will  dMUnguMh  it  from  both  phikMuphjr,  nwifaliif, 
■id  McW  tcooonix  WtU  It  iuAcc  fot  our  prcMtit 
pofwkf  and  prmctu  al  (wnxMC  If  wt  drtifrute  rrttgton  •» 
bring,  in  it*  ftmflAm^nUl  pfimipU*.  rc«t>uni»r«l  rcbttont 
bctwern  the  huniAn  toul  and  (kxl.and  m  lU  |>r»4  Im  al  work' 

'  iB|»  ihc  dft)rt  of  the  toul  to  realuc  its  tnte  stations  to  (kxl? 
A  iilicioua  man  racognkcs  Ckid  as  the  author,  the  rukr, 
and  the  Mit>fcme  good  of  hia  life,  and  he  adjuau  all  th« 
princtpk«»  activiliea,  and  affections  of  hia  life  to  this 
rtcognited  reUlionthip.  Neither  the  philoaopher,  the 
moral wt,  nor  the  tocial  economist  necetaanly  recogniacs 
Ckxl  at  alL  Kven  the  moralist,  whoae  gtience  and  aim 
the  moat  nearly  approach  thoae  of  the  rctigioua  man,  is 
ruled  by  mere  moral  diatinctiona,  the  coniciousncaa  of 
right  and  wrcmg. 

The  distinction  comes  dot  more  f  tearfy  when  we  speak 
of  the  pure  ictence  of  each  domam.     llie  icicnce  of  tha 
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ficance,  elevation,  and  sympathy  never  before  associatied 
with  them ;  it  combines  the  manifold  moral  sentiments  of    - 
human  life  into  a  system  of  moral  obligation,  the  puritv, 
symmetry,  beauty,  and  penetrating  thoroughness  of  whioi 
are  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  human  speculation, 
and  touches  it  with  a  peculiar  emotion  which  makei  it  a 
religion,  the  dynamic  force  of  which  is  incalculable  and 
all-pervading.    Further,  it  is  the  claim  of  Christianity  to 
have  propounded  a  morality  that  is  as  universal  as  it  is  ^ 
supreme.    It  is  a  fitting  and  adequate  moral  law  for  the  *^ 
life  of  humanity  under  all  its  manifc^  conditions  and — ~ 
degrees  of  development,  so  marvellottsly  generalized,  that 
no   local  peculiarities  disquali^   it^  so  macvellojdslj^ 


I'i." 


,^^ 


Ocit,  ttui  lh<  ulttitMtc  wtH  tknd  Miprrtnf  tmpirfttum  at 
•U  um  murWiijr  m  to  b«  huad  m  ihc«c  rrkiMiw  of  tli« 
•o«l  to  God{— «Ad  Mit,  that  ia  ihc  tiMnif»iW  tocaal 
Ptlfttioiia  ut  Uk  tiMrt  li  no  iiUltt«iic«  so  ^mttyia^  m 
tirviiing,  wo  bmevolcni,  And  lo  potent  at  Um  iaflu<ti€« 
of  the  rrlinuMii  icntimenL 

Chmiunifx  therefure  ia  boQiMl  to  gift  an  aecomt  Qi 
ilactf.     Fint,  u  «  thrology      Can  it,  to  icientilk:  and 
l«H<iou»  <|u«ti«n«ri,  jiatifjr  lU  docihn*  of  the  penonal 
Cod,  and  iu  asMTtcd  rcrcUtion  of  Hiji  chawctcf  and  wiU 
through  the  Lord  Jmu  Chntt,  as  dc«:rib«d  in  the  New 
Tcttaroeot  ?    Next,  aa  a  moral  phikMophy.    Cap  it  Justiiy 
lU  tea*  hing*  and  tu  influence  by  the  actual  phenomena 
of  human  nature  ;  and  ran  it  esuhltth  iu  claim  to  be  the 
supreme  eiponent  of  the  moral  life  of  men^     Neit,  a4»n  ^ 
ethical  lyitem.     Can  it  make  it  clear  that  ifci  dutui^tive' 
principles  and  dogmas,  precepts  and  influences,  ard^j^ 
harmony  with  the  highest  morality,  and  condu^ve  to  the"" 
purest  and  noblest  moral  virtues  that  human  nature  can 


W.- 


Arnold  imagines  to  have  been  the  uwpuation  of  the 
passionate  religious  afiiection  of  die  old  Hebrews. 

But  aU  human  experience  testifies  that  the  mere 
calculatioh  of  happiness  does  not  make  a  man  virtuous.- 
"  Honesty  is  the  best  policy."  Yes,  but  we  mstmctively 
feel  that  it  is  not  a  very  elevated  honesty  that  is  pro- 
duced by  mere  policy.  "Goodness  commands  respect" 
Yes,  but  we  all  concur  in  designating  a  man  a  Pharis^ 
a  Pecfctaifi;  who  is  good  in  order  to  be  respected. 
Nobler  natures  witt  rather  recoil  from  «"^  "Q^^,  ^ 


bate  themselves  for  die  meanness  of  entertaimng  them. 
It  netds  a  deeper,  more  potent  influence  than  that  of 
mwe  selfish  cakulatioB,  to  make  men  love  virtue  with  a 
paMon  that  is  a  woish^    It  needs  reverence,  gratitude^ 


Att^ 


'»  — 


-P^3I1  of  tocki  Ufe,  that  b  ihs  tn«  Old*  of  Ood. 

i^M  Christkntty  itihis.«fllitno*<>o«^^<>**'**** 
#  «p«L  m«k«».  puhty.  and  W>ve  ;  sad  if  Ch^^ 

jrih«  (kid.  iu  cUun  to  U  to  «  -o  t.piicK  arid  1^ 

ab«|«i.,  «Kl  iu  pmrn,u>m  art  to  '~'^»''-;^J~V* 
'     „tt,t  be  diW^cttl  M  ihe  gwatert  unportwf  of  hiMory^ 

I  hart  to  deaTnow  with  only  the  motml  till  of  Owto- 
tknity  ;  to  thow  that,  undcf  aU  cooditioM  of  human  Uf^ 

^  ««r»l  chamcter  of  its  dogmaa  ami  ^^^^^  ^ 
Buuitme  ovtf  cv«y  ■y.tnn  of  human  thmmht.  And  I 
thall  apply  thii  moral  tcrt  jwrnctkaily  nUhcr  than  aaentl. 
ftcallyT  and  Mk.  what  arc  the  mond  ,«^*^««  •"^ 
ii^llui^e  of  OmMuuiuy  a.  a  system  erf  nt^^Mio^^ 
Mid  life  actoiding  to  the  tcachmgi  of  the  New  rettamcoi, 

Md  aa  iUuitraled  by  the  ctfect  of  these  teachings  upoil 
.  .    Christian  naliooa  and  Christian  men?  ^ 


Ji   Tt^^^lt. 


selfishness,  as  well  as  the  instinct  of  righteousness? 
The  mMal  conscience  may  approve  the  latter,  and  con- 
demn tt^  former;  and  it  may  be  true  that  the  natural 
fruits  of  righteousness  are  better  and  more  precious  »Kan 
any  possible  fruits  of  selfishness;  but  suppose  that,  as 
myriads  of  men  do,  I  prefer  to  indulge  the  selfishness, 
and  pay  the  price— the  disapproval  of  conscience  and  the 
disadvantage  of  evil  What  is  there  to  hinder  such  a 
pieference— to  give  a  supreme  sanction  to  the  "  ought "? 
Can  any  syirtem  be  more  palpably  weak  in  motive  than 

utilitarianism  is?  ~ — - 

Or,  suppose  the  external  ethkal  obligation  to  be. 
a  digest  of  rules,  addressing  themselves  to  the  madly 
moral  inlets— a  codified  syst^  of  precepts  like  the 


k^ ^ 
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ttr%^ty  rrUUuoa  io  C.hfUtiaatly. 
flm  To  tkk  mtonl  Mauin«n(  tv«ry  rtUgioai  sy«cm 
tilttiitaidjr  «|>pc4j.  Kvtrf  •ptrilual  m  Moral 
•ppraJ  which  ilrraiad*  tw  obedience,  vonlUm  *•<*  b«% 
must  aci^vuLtxlf  |(i*ii/y  iijuflf  to  tiur  iiMntuAl  aad  mkniI 
nalurc.  So  rtUgum*  tytum  can  tUmi  on  the  ground  of 
mtn  ext0MJ  MUhonty.  in  the  very  tyUmc  id  things 
W9  caaaol  give  liith.  noral  obedieacc,  and  love,  to 
«y  iy«teni  that  docs  oot  coauneml  hsclf  Io  ow 
noral  coiuciouMeu.  No  teaching  of^ihe  Bibk,  no 
cleroeat  of  Chrutuoity,  can  Ukc  religuMM  hc^  upon  nc, 
•  save  by  terurmg  the  MMnt  of  my  niiirai  coo«cience.  It 
miat  approve  itielf  as  tnic  to  my  lenM  of  tnjth,  aad 
at  flood  to  my  sense  of  goodncw,  I  aumot,  through  the 
intrinMc  qualiiics  of  my  moral  nature,  receive  a  religioua 
•^■•••n  •**  §^  become  is  virtue  of  it  a  religious  nun,  on 
any  mere  ex^nul  n^thority  whatever  No  mere  evideoct 
of  miracle,  or  prophecy,  or  divine  inspiration,  or  divine 
origin  or  anthonty,  can  make  my  religioua  nature  accept 


^4 


know  nothing ; "  according  to  Mr.  tteroen  apenccr,  u». 
children  be  made  to  experience  the  true  consequences 
of  their  conduct;  to  Mr.  Mill,  the  inculcation  of  what 
experience  inform^  us  "of  direct  power  over  my  voh- 
tions,  I  am  conscious  of  none  j"  to  Mr.  Bain,  a  deUver- 
ance  from  "the  whole  series  of  phrases  connected  with 
the  will,  freedom,  choice,  deliberations,  sdf-dftermina- 
tion,  power  to  act  if  we  wiU;"  as  being  "contrived  to 
foster  ip  us  a  feeling  of  artificial  importance  and  dignity.' 
That  is,  you  are  to  educate  a  chUd  moraUy  by  telling 
him  that  moral  freedom  is  a  delusion,  and  responsibiUty 
a  superstition ;  that  the  highest  good  of  life  is  happiness, 
and  the  supreme  motive  of  conduct  that  which  promotes  it 
Even  Cicero  felt  that  the  only  possible  ground  of 


»ir 
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aocoiM  or  1^  llibk  can  b«  •  f«»ifwit»  !r«rh»n«  u.  tm. 

ViliM  it  appnyvtt   lu^tf  to  my   f«li«uMi»  ...wm^ik*. 

Fartt  tmf  bt  lIMl,  «l»  rchgniu.  ch^i^im  oi  whkH 

■Mv  be  to  M  «lMV«.  «  M>|*wrthr  cootfidictoty.  UiA 

I  Miy  iccn*  ^hmmWmk^rHtm  ^  iht  s-thoriiy 

tiMU  .Ami.   ihtm  ;  b«t  lh*y  M«  or  BO  wI«uh«   valu. 

|»  Mi  aad  in  accepliflf  ibcm   I   mart  liclu-ire   th«t, 

wImii  ftiUy  andmiood,  ihey  wiU  be  f.mml  w  harawoy 

with  my  own  moral  conirietw*     Thcr«  cannot  b«  Wro 

«K)fmlitiM,  cm«  in  (iod,  .mHher  tn  man  i  ewythmf  thai 

is  tni«  mu.1.  when  ftiBy  ttinknlaod.  approve  iticl/  to  my 

■Mfii  comcicncc.    Thi.  thcrefoce  b  the  ultimate  leM  oi 

Chfiirtianity.    If  its  teaching,  do  not  )u.tily  them.r«y«  to 

our  reUfiooi  a»idence-wh«i  that  i.,  it  i.  camctly  ci-  ^ 

dtcd,  mk!  dewrou.  of  right-they  we  either  roi.r«itK«*ed 

or  untrue.     Thi.  indeed  U  the  glory  of  Chmtianity  w 

Chrirt  taught  it—"  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth 

my  word.;"  Mid  ss  Paul  preached  itr-*! "*»"»«"**»"• 

ounelvcs  to  every  man's  cooKience  in  the  sight  of  God." 
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Because  in  unspeakable  love  He  died  for  my  sin, 
through  His  cion  "  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  I 
unto  the  world." 

No  matter,  so  fiu-  as  the  present  aigument  is  concerned, 
whether  this  conception  historically  and  morally  is  true 
or  false.  It  is  Christianity,  and  Christian  men  believe 
it  The  Christian  writings  are  full  of  its  uigency  as  the 
supreme  motive  for  a^holy  life,  and  Christian  men  admit 
their  constraint,  and  practically  submit  their  actions  and 
their  affections  to  it.    It  is  impossihl«>  to  ^^flgggrate  the 


moral  power  of  this  personal  element  in  Christianity,  and 

we  cannot  exaggerate  its  emphasis.     All  its  ideas  have 

•  Hampden's  "  Moral  Philosopliy.'*  Lect,  iii.,  p.  loa 


i*fH«ncnl  oi  pittf  Ham  Ijcen  iiruog  ami  fti^d,  whtk 
Ikt  ttnitiiMni  9i  moniuf  Hm  b««ti  very  Itcbk  and 
loOM.  Btti  abnormal  d«vtlotN)iciiai  Mt  chamctertaiic  of 
9fmf  ayitcfii ;  and  ia  ChriatUniiy  ihia  Iim  alwa^  btm 
abnormal,  and  Ikaa  bt«n  uniformlf  tcpudtatcd  by  dM 
rcliguma  tcnitmrnt  itMlC  thua  our  Ixml  4«nounc«d 
ihoM  who  MKl,  "  Ixml,  rxird,  and  dkl  no«  the  thin««  th*! 
He  oommamlr,!  ihem."  And  the  A|M«tle  Paul  vrh*. 
mcntly  pro<etird  agatnal  th«  immoral  |)crv«rtioo  of  hit 
dottrinea  of  grace.  repr«aented  by  the  phrmac,  **L««  ua  do 
tvil,  thai  good  may  com«f  of,"  Let  tia  jio,  Uiat  grmct  may 
abound.*  And  uniformly  th«  myttkiam  that  haa  merged 
morality  {n  religion,  practical  duty  in  tentimental  pietiam, 
even  when  eiempiiflr<l  in  •urh  saintly  men  a«  Fx  kart  and 
Taiiltr,  haa  Utted  to  <  mnm^nd  its  paeudo^fHritualtam  to 
IIm  common  rrligioua  icna*  of  th«  community.  ITi^ 
pettiferoua  monaaticiam  which  waa  one  form  of  this,  and 
which  haa  filled  to  large  a  place  in  the  hiatory  of  th« 
Church,  io  Ur  from  being  a  dis|)arigement  of  morality, 


■f 
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with  a  moral  talvation,  to  dcUvcr  me  nom  uie  munu 
power  of  evtt  by  His  death  on  the  cross  at  an 
atonement  for  my  «n.  And  by  this  He  appeal  to  our 
^T«tefiil  aflfection  and  obedience.  "  How  shaU  we  that  are 
dead  to  sin  live  any  longer  therein  ?" 

Imagine  that  ChriMian  morality  were  merely  a  written 
code,  prewnted  tQ  na  in  a  book.  Its  power  of  appeal 
woidd  be  nothing  c<mipared  to  that  of  its  embodraient  m 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  not  merely  that  Christian  doctrine  is 
mote  truthful,  that  its  morality  is  more  P^>  ^^^^ 


other  systems; it  is  that  these  are  embodied  in  apctsonal 
life.  It  is  not  Aat  Clflristianity  brings  more  ^t;  the  n^^^ 

"ing  power  of  the  wcwld  is  heat,  not  light.  It  is  because 
the  religion  of  Christ  supplies  the  greatest  heat,  that  its 


M 


fi^iil  Chfiitttn  fMm  aft*) 

«p<Miark«  f»u«  tiM  N««  Xm^mmm  dofM  aftd  flhKij 
biti  ihn  tut*!  At  pnmmm  aad  po««»  «l  ^  •«••• 
ttTKimrni  in  ChmitaaMy  by  dM  vt Iwtmciic*  oC  At  proMM 
Mid  llM  tin|>*iA««  ol  lh«  coodiwnaaiwo  ih«7  |j*tW0M.  No 
candid  of>fMiii««l  oT  CKfWi*nii)r  -tU  .imlu«iM»  pdn*t>i« 
»filk<(hfuin#«ii  u^  lh«  |>ful«M*iC»  U  a  »ilfPO«»  spUiB  w\ik 

th4  iymico*  »»elf.  .    . 

It  is  tiM    ttiMvetial   •chi»owl«*lfiii«il   •!   Chmiia« 
CkvilMlb  Mitf  i'  ChfktMA  mK%,  thai  the  ImI  caiiM  <A 

•0  thcologu  a1  AjftBA,  «>^  •«  rtligioMa  fulltii,  of  attd,  ol 
|btk}w«hip»  of  rUnaJ,  li  pcf««Joal  j.r»rtual  rifhtrouMicia. 
Oih*?  fhiiif»  ar«  ttiinHimc*  contriulcd  fof  t»  |tlBlfcmatt 
IbqtnftilncM  »>^  iHw,  nrvrr  ui  dctiul  i)f  it 

Few  tirrnxM  h*f«  vmi\vX  ChnMlau  UtHpa*  •»«*»  •»«« 
wh«nicm:c.  |>cflMipa  it  might  bt  said  im&mw^^  Ihan  Mf. 
Vatthew  Afii^W.  Chmti«n  *p»»l«t»ti  have  BOl  bii« 
llow  to  ivpti  hk  aMiults,  bttt  almotl  uniiurmly  they  havt 
li^dkid  in  hifl  cmphattc  demand  mA  intern*  yearaing  fof 
Hchteouanesa.     It  is  the  key  note  of  h»  poUmw:.*    Hi 


.V 


B*mfm*    |#«i«^i,     luuiai     BJBlCUl     UIH     CXCIIC     DO    CUUlUSiaSIll 

compared  with  such  a  life  "What  the  law  could  not 
do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God  sending 
His  oWn  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  condemned  sin 
in  t^  flesh."  To  learn  virtue  we  gp  not  to  a  book  of 
dogtnas,  but  to  the  life  of  a  man ;  it  is  a  discipleship  of 
pc^nal  imitation;  we  are  thrown  upon  a  living  human 
hdurt ;  we  learn  dut)r  fiom  His  Obedience,  love  from  His 
idemess;  "we  learn  ChriiBt,"  His  fidelity  to  principle, 
is  fearlessness  in  duty.  His  self-sacrifice  in  helping ;  we 
clasp  His  hand,  we  walk  by  His  side,  we  witness  His  life, 
the  beautifiil  and  perfect  exemplification  in  Him  of  all 
human  virtuies  and  graces,  the  moral  possibilities  of «: 
sanctified  manhood. 
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Mlv«  vMcH  mmkm  lot  HgMMiMiMMb*    R||Mm«M% 

oT ftNglMi  It  eoaawt,**  iMi  c«MMlitt  t  iMi  to  ilo  vWi -IJM«#. 
IbiMtiM  ol  kmim  Mk*  la  ihi«  MciiiMM  t4  r%|^o«i. 
Mli  Vt  m  lhMn%  M  9m  «tlh  htm,  m  ftbo  tn  his 
<MRMli  of  ^M  HMi  M  liMciiiiig  tfiit  {mimiHuif  it  ttrnvf 
all  oiW  tmkB  Im  liM  wwld.  fnm  G«o«m«  tu  ll«v«l*. 
Ikw  llkit  li  lii  tomunt  kka.  Wt  i^pw  vitli  htm  alto 
/  wh«Q  ht  tqit  Ikat  *  Om  IfiM  mcaiiing  of  i«li(Kxi  it  Ml 
•inplt  moftNly.  but  mocaliiy  touched  by  cmotiiMi  i  Md 
thU  ncif  ticvaiuxi  Am!  ifM{Mraiiofi  ot  nwirality  k  w«a 
RMftlfd  by  lh«  mml  rightcouso«w."  Now  U  ihe  wtjf. 
Bidoa  0#  Uw  ptnonal  (kid  of  th«  Itthk*.  il  the  fumW 
menlMi  d<]ffnuM  of  iIm  ChfiatiAn  tyUtm,  »«f«  MM  abovf 
all  Ihings  th«  ins{iirmikMi  of  **lll«  ■cniuncot  that  niak« 
tuf  rightcou«ncM,*  Mf.  Amdfd  would  bt  rifhi  Tli« 
•tiprrmc  idea  of  religUm  it  righteoii«n«« ;  ixHhinc  Uughl 
a«  rrimton  ran  Ix  objcctitrely  inir  thAt  d*ie«  not  auiirrmcly 
make  for  ri^htcouincaa.  Mr.  AmoUi'i  muuke  ii  m  lup. 
posing  that  men  (ail  of  rigbtcouaocM  bfcauM  of  Uifif  btlttl 


law  could  give  us  only  nuudms,  the  personal  Chriit  gives 
us  an  example,  and  love  to  Him  gives,  as  love  always 
does,  divinations.  It  is  a  combination  of  holy  law  and 
woniupping  love  that  is  unique. 

This,  then,  is  the  moral  supremacy  that  we 'claim  for 
Christianity,  that  it  is  not  only  ethically  superior  to  all 
Dthcr  moral  systems,  but  that  its  personal  relationships 
wii  Christ  give  it  a  dynamic  power  of  which  other 
systems  know  nothing.  ^ 

Thi'T  tnight  hf  ahnp^*»tly  justffled  by  an  appeal  to 
history  and  to  experience.  Othq:  systems  have  failed  as 
fignally  as  Christianity  has  succeeded.  Where  can 
successful  moral  effort  on  ai^'laige  scale  be  adduced 
apart  from  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ?    What  pagan 
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%m  l^hlrtHiaiirta  lO  tlr^ty  «MM  lh*l  l*ll#*«th.* 

•  ih*  r««MA  Mi4  rao(  u^  Att  BwntUir  »  th«  moral 
iltMiil  .111.11  b  m  MHMlil  |Mf«  ol  <Mf  ••!«•«  ii« 
mmkmmm  ol  HtM  aa^  ••«<«  ^  *■  bMWfwratiW  patt ' 

Ol  Mr  atH-MlifcriottWi^^  w«  Mtd  ••r  »o  «««  »»>*« 
iMi-fWflMi^  w«  cawwl.  Whaitirw  my  i«««»^  •>»««• 
fVp  my  dMikiy.  I  am  cwMrimtiay  a  m«jf»i  licmg.  •*»« 
Jrtinit.iiii  bt«w««  good  •ml  «^»»^  »•«•  »  •«  *^^ 
trMHMlf  frw  lo  ihoott  b««w««i  IOimI  •«»  •***•  ■J';^ 
«a«^»,.  itMtf  b  ilM  do«ata  «r  •««»  "^"^JT^ 

Omt h M itiii im. il—r ^ ^ -^^^^^t*.   timImI» 

int  Uiai  I  -(•vA/  to  d^  n^tMatay  tmpU*«  that  I  «•  di^ 
in  thcrdiir*.  fN«kwi  \)llh«  wUl  b#  d«ni«»l,  all  v^^xXM 
«wral  crnlurt  i«  dented.  Ami  il  » tOigul**  h«m  dUlcff^ 
Mmnion*  III  truth  c  onrttf  in  ihia  Wm  "  Fata  "  oT  Iht  «li 
fk^  mjthokiiMts»  Uii  titadastinananttni  «f  Cilviniattc 
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standing  and  the  stern  judgments  of  the  conscience.      - 
On  the  other  hand,  the  gospel  of  the  Incarnate  Christ 
takes  itr  place,  not  among  the  barren  speculations  of  a 
mere  theosophy,  but  among  the  powers  of  the  world's 

-moral"  life,  the  most  practical,  the  most  potent  moral 
force  that  has  ever  inspired  men.  It  has  subdued  the 
most  savage  moral  natures,  and  overpowered  the  fiercest 
evil  paskions;  made  the  lawless  obedient,  the  dishonest 
Upright,  the  drunkard  sober,  the  unchaste  pure,  the  fiend  a 
saint  Our  churches  are  full  of  such  instances ;  there  is 
scarcely  a  minister  who  could  not  adduce  numbers  of  such, 
as  the  direct  results  of  his  religious  teaching,  his  preach- 

Jng  of  Christ  Evangelising  and  benelovent  agencies  for 
helping  and  blessing  men  in  every  conceivable  way,  at 
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tim4   p<>««f   <il  CUfMlMi  MMOMjr  wMliijM   mmm 
•tysillli>KS  wiiti  tkm  fftl^a  oi  mim  *f%9mm  I 

or  prnph*  tikd  lUt  CMMtib  vlhOM  pobikaJ  m..!  •.,.14 
f4ini«  k  i?m^  M^utum,  and  mmm  m  be  mimif  <l«,cw 
IMS  a#  the  hi«li«r  bkM  Attat  Im^itiAtkMM  at  fihAm^thf 
•^  wMgkm,  AH  cklKicMM  wm\d4m4m,  ti|irwMng  iimIT 
to  rul««  •itiintinc  lu  ih«  wimUm  <i#tH«  mhwm*,  •tiKonl 
•ny  )t|«i  «r  mural  pcffctuwo  m  tie  airwcti  Aatr.  WuHqiil 
*y^^^^  smpw  Of  goa^  it  ia  a  m«f«  tut:^  cajMlMMy  i 
its  <Nity  gt»ltt«n  i««  lilt  wkdooi  ol  liM  iMAl.   ^^  . 

Or  1^  ranttMMk  OMwaJiiy  n^  Huckllilia^  iIm  tvpfaM' 
food  o#  whkfc  is  AoC  activ*  b«fi«v«>i«i»r«,  Iwi  |wtaiv«  utr* 
wt«i«  i  n«H  Imttth^  {wrfccttim.  but  itfUmMl  «ti«t}r|>tkj« 
tolo  an  all  |>rrYm<I^Pr«MPfirt.  4^ 
^  Or  ^  morattty  vhi*  h  th«  IVnuan  «yiliin  f«f»«Mrilih<> 
two  OHmal  aatactmiAitc  |ifiii«iplc«  oT  gtiml  ami  tfO-^* 
«bkli»  although  a  nobl«f  motml  ronr«tXi«Jii  thao  that  of 
Buadhi^m,  tmunucli  as  it  solkita  am  to  §m  mth% 
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•olved  the  great  problem  how  virtue  may  become  tht 
object  of  ptMion;  how  it  may  excite  the  enthuiuum  of 
the  heart,  at  w«U  at  the  approbation  of  the  conscience. 
Itt  tecret  it  the  peitonal  Chritt,  and  the  love  that  He 
inwiret.    Chritt  hat  won  for  Himtelf.  in  the  heartt  of 
m^a  religiout  reverence  and  a  fervent  devotednest  to 
which  there  it  nb  paialleL      Nothing  among  men  it  to 
Muawtat  the  name  of  Chritt.  no  reverence  to  great  M 
that  which  haUowt  it,  no  rapture  to  great  at  the  love 
which  gathert  round  it,  no  Matphemy  to  great  «t  thrt 
which  profimet  it     Myriadt  of  the  nobtett  mmdt  and 
ketrtt  of  men  do  Him  homage.    They  who  tcoff  are,  in 
both  number  and  intellectual  greatnett,  intignificant  m 

compariton  with  thote  who  believe.     I^  it  a  name  at 
potent  in  the  lecretjwul  at  in  the  open  hfe,  m  the  clotet 
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Christun  dogmata  hare  too  often  been  ewUted  to  abio- 
lute  supremacy  in  the  Christian  system.  Right  notions, 
which  relatively  and  pnwtically  are  only  ministers  to  right 
life,  have  been  regarded  as  of  independent  sufficiency  and 
supremacy.  It  has  been  deemed  more  important  tp  sub- 
scribe a  true  creed,  than  to  Uvc  a  holy  life.  More  and 
fiercer  conflicts  have  been  waged  about  creeds  €iaii, 
•bout  practical  holiness.  If  we  may  judge  from  our 
Lord's  attitude  and  words,  the  reverse  would  be  nearer  the 
truth.  A  man's  notions  we  surely  of  less  imp<wtance  than 
hi»  moral  and  religious  character.  A  right  heart  and  « 
noble  life  are  surely  the  supreme  end  of  reli^on. 

But  while  admitting  this,  it  is  surely  a  blind  and  suid- . 
dal  petulancy  to  disparage  and  denounce  dogma  alto- 
gether, and  to  correct  the  perversion  by  denying  the  use. 


«Ml  at  C^W.  »«^  P«*^n«>«»  «i  ih«  mmmnmm  aa.1 


■^^iiiUH  if«  Mfi(  itaaift)«ni«d.    ||  ^^  |t 


,>^^  *^^  ♦l^  *  juL^i/^  Intttfnatioii  doe*  not 
lent ;  «ad  it  ^^^  °^^  den>OPdi"g  "«^'  ^  ^*^^ 
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t  b,  n  pnnapte,  equally  unju.t  thaj^e  rfiould  .uffer  in 
^1r  r  "^^  -  ••"  *"^P'*-  <' )  '^«  -vowed 
[^•7k     G<^but  «^  ^icate  righteouS«  in  the 

.perfecUy  to  iriwhcatc  its  reaaonablencw,  and  then 
b^  Its  penalty  to  vindicate  its  inviolablcncw ;  not  in- 
d^  the  penalty  which  it.  trangreuon  would  haCe  iL^ 

Ih^  Zl''  T^"^^^^  impouible,  but  a  penalh^ 
which,  hr>me  by  the  holy  Son  uf  God,  wa.  adeq^te  f^ 

^^  n^v^^'f^r  °^  ^^^'  -tonemenTlS  th^  true 
^  or  not.  It  u  dearly  based  upon  the  very  highest  moral 
^pnon  of  ruihteousness-a  much-h^er'^eot^^S^ 
than  tlut  of  the  n^,^  ei^i^  trf^^  pi^„,  f^^^^^ 
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^    Tki  Moral  Tiockmg  of  Ikt  Niw  Tistatmnt. 

walired.  would  devmte  hunum  nature  to  iti  utmoit  con- 

"^^'^^^^my^  in  the  ethicl  conception  of    ^ 
Hit  chtticter,  wd  of  Hi.  hi.toric.1  relation,  to  "en,  °ot 
o^y  wrpM.*.  lai  othertheologicalconception.,  bu^^^^ 

SiluteT^ection,  i.  un.peiJutbly  gloTKn^ 
not  only  oi  mona  .entiment.  but  our  moml  ^^^^f^^i 
Zre  «n  conceive  nothing  higher.    The  God  f^  *«   ^ 
Bible  i.  not  a  i-gtn  Fate, « Olympiw*  Zeu.,"  ^^^ 
^  lu.tftd  tynmVrphilo.ophic  nece«^^^^ 

He  i.  a  pitying,  loving,  yearning  F»*»»"'  ^*,7^ 
Sping  t^id«i««  the  mort  miwrable  and  .inful  are 
placed  in  the  domt  rdationa.-  ^^^^       ^. 

^e  ethical  conception  of  holinew  pietettted  m  tlie 
Bfcle  hM  it.  root  in  the  recognition  of  ab«>lute  htoim 
freedom  and  n»pon«biUty;  it.  ewence,  in  the  perfect 
.    p^thelimSTe.rt;it.practi«l 
JSmptive  work  of  Je«i.  Chrirt,  and  m  the  regena^ 

Sueiie.  of  God'.  Holy  Spirit;  and  it.  «?«««»'?J^  ~ 
the  ab«,lute  hoKneaWbenevolencewhwrhtft^^^ 

in  the  duuacter  of  Omrt,  and  in  the  moijl^P^^ecto^ 
God.  Th<  wpteme  ethicdl  precept,  of  Ae  New  T^ 
m»t  tfe,  "Let  the  mind  be  in  you  whidi  also  wa.  m 
Chrirt  Jew.;"  "Be  ye  therefore  perfedfc,  "  y?«5j«^« 
^  in  helveni.  perfect"    Whatever  Chn.t«nm«> 

;^«:tually  reilize,  thi.  ia  the  «J<>8«»^ J^ff  .^ 
^  they  mea«mJ»  them.elve.,  the  avowed  ideal  after 

thi  the  great  ethical  prindple.  upon  wtaA  It  m«rt.,a^ 
Xa  t«««^bodied  in  the  teadiing  of  Chn.t,  are  not  It. 

aSoTbnt  are  derived  ftom  Jewish  rabbi,  or  p^ 
\M.    Conriderable  interert  wa.  cauwd  wme 
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Tht  Moral  Ttaching  of  tht  Nov  TtsUumni,    aSl 

four  or  five  years  ago  by  the  appouanc^  of  a  remarkable 
article  on  the  Talmud,  which  cited  from  it  a  leriet  of 
roaximi  which  had  generally  been  fuppoaed  to  be  peculiar 
to  the  New  Testament  The  excitement  might  have  been 
lett,  had  it  been  remembered  that  the  compilation  of 
the  Tahnud,  by  Jeh'udah  Hanarai,  datet  from  the  year^ 

^ '  ai9  after  Christ   '♦.?.  ■  •■^V- "■•.  ■,■■-,.■■.  ■";•-':., 

i      But  we  are  not  dureful  to  reply  to  such  objections 

f~  Christianity  does  not  profess  to  propound  new  principles^ 
of  morals;  no  stronger  condemnation   of  it  can  be 

r..  imagined.  Principles  of  morals  are  immutable;  thef 
have  their  reason  in  the  nature  of  things,  in  the  eternal 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  of  which  we  can 
give  no  other  account  than  that  it  if,  «  - 

Isolated  principles  and  maxims,  moreover,  are  no  more 
a  moral  system  than  separate  bricks  are  a  hquse,  ixt 

.separate  columns  a  cathedral.  The  claim  of  Christi* 
anity  is,  that  it  is  the  supreme  expression  of  moral  sendr 
ment,  the  flower  and  fruit  of  the  worid's  purest  feeling  i 

^k  lifts  moral  principles  to  a  degree  of  spiritual  signi*  * 
ficance,  elevation,  and  sympathy  never  before  associatied  . 
with  them ;  it  combines  the  manifold  moral  sentiments  of 
human  life  into  a  system  of  moral  obligation,  the  purity, 

;  symmetry,  beauty,  and  penetrating  thoroughness  of  whioi 
are  without  panUlel  in  the  history  of  human  speculation, 
and  touches  it  with  a  peculiar  emotion  which  makes  it  a 
religicm,  the  dynamic  force  <tf  which  is  incalculable  and 
all-pervading.  Further,  it  is  the  claim  of  Christianity  to 
have  propounded  a  morality  that  is  as  universal  as  it  it  ^ 
supreme.  It  is  a  fitting  and  adequate  moral  law  for  the  * 
life  of  humanity  under  all  its  manifo^  conditions  and 
degrees  of  development,  so  marvellously  generalized,  that 
no    local  peculiaritib   disqualii^   it;  so  maivdloifsl]^ 


a8a    ns  Moral  Trnking  of  tk«  Ntw  TostammS. 

•djttttcd.  tlUt,  while  It  tmMcendi  the  highest  degree  of 
mocml  ittainment.  it  it  perfectly  adapted  to  the  loweat— 
pone  can  tK»^  ita  requirements,  or  evade  the  appli- 
cation of  its  principles ;  and  so  roarveUously  cogent,  thirt 
every  mind  and  heart  must  either  submit  to  it,  #^.  . 
.treiuously  resist  It.  like  great  laws  of  nature,  m^^;^ 
moral   code  ol  Christianity  i|    perfectly   apphqbte, 


vhesevcr  men  are  found. 

6.  Another  distinctive  element  of  Chfiatian  moraUty 
ii  Uie  personal  relations  in  which  it  is  rooted.  It 
eminendy  fiilfils  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  requirement,  and 
creates  an  enthusiasm  for  righteousness;  and  it  alone, 
among  the  moral  systems  of  the  world,  does  thM. 
MoraUty  cannot  be  piactically  lealued  through  the  mere 

«ense  of  right  and  wrong.  The  attainment  of  virtue  is 
possibk  onlythroiigh  the  earnestness  that  strong  emotion 
MMates^;  and  the  problem  of  «U  moral  systems  is  how 
to  generate  it.  It  does  not  suffice  «bc  the  generating  of 
this  emotion  that  virtue  t^  to  happiness.  This  Mr. 
Arnold  imagines  to  have  been  the  inspimtion  of  the 
passionate  religious  affection  of  the  old  Hebrews. 

But  all  human  experience  testifies  that   the   mere 
calcuhtioh  of  happiness  does  not  make  a  man  virtuous.- 
«  Honesty  is  the  best  poUcy."    Yes,  but  we  instmctively 
feel  that  it  is  not  a  very  elevated  honesty  that  is  pr<>- 
duced  by  mere  policy.    «  Goodness  commands  respect" 
Yes,  bot  we  all  concur  in  designating  a  man  a  Pharisee, 
A  Peckfenifi;  who  is  good  in  order  to  be  respected. 
Jfobler  natures  wiU  rather  recoU  firom  such  motives,  and 
bate  themselves  for  the  meanness  of  entertaining  them. 
It  netds  a  deeper,  more  potent  influence  than  that  of 
nifie  selfish  calailatioii,  to  make  men  love  virtue  with  tc 

passkm  thit  is  •  wowh^    It  needs  reverence,  gratitude, 
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TA*  Mora/  Tiackii^  of  tki  Ntw  Ttstdmnt.    t^y 

enthusiMm.    W«  cannot  fed  reverence  for  ui  abitracf 
principle— -gratitude  for  an  unrecognising  law — enthuaiatm 
for  a  calculated  policy.    When,  in  the  hiMory  of  hunum 
enthusiasm,  of  religion,  of  patriotiim,  of  moral  movementti 
■uch  at  the  abolition  of  slavery,  has  it  been  generated 
thusP     Whatever  ought  to  be  theoretically,  practically 
all  the  nobli  enthusiasms  of  history,  which  have  swept 
•way  wrongs,  and  achieved  great  reformations,  have  bwaT 
inspired  by  personal  elemqfts. 
That  in  Christianity  which  appHes  to  virtue  the  touch 
•  of  emotion,  and  elevates  it  to  a  religion,  is  its  peculiar 
conception  of  our  reUtiont  to  the  personal  God  as  out 
tender  Father,  and  to  the  Incarnate  Christ  as  our  self* 
sacrificing  Redeemer. 

Suppose  the  basis  of  moval  obligation  to  be  merely 
the  instinctive  sentiment  of  right,— what  is  to  constnun 
the  affections  and  passions  to  obey  it,  or  to  prevail 
against  the  selfishness  that  urges  us  to  disregard  it  ? 
Why  should  I  iSot,  if  I  choose,  obey  the  instinct  of 
selfishness,  as  well  as  the  instinct  of  righteousness? 
The  moral  conscience  may  approve  the  latter,  and  con- 
demn o^  former;  and  it  may  be  true  that  the  natural 
fruits  of  righteousness  are  better  and  more  precious  than 
any  possible  fiuits  of  selfishness;  but  suppose  that,  as 
myriads  of  men  do,  I  prefer  to  indulge  the  selfishness, 
and  pay  the  price— the  disapproval  of  conscience  and  the 
disadvantage  of  evil  What  is  there  to  hinder  such  a 
pieference— to  give  a  supreme  sanction  to  the  "  ought  '7 
Can  any  system  be  more  palpably  weak  in  motive  than 
utilitarianism  is? 

Or,  suppose  the  external  ethical  obligation  to  be. 
a  digest  of  rules,  addressing  themselves  to  the  merdy 
moral  instincts— a  codified  system  of  precepts  like  the 
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ten  wbwii  of  Sinai ;  or  even  •  philowphy  of  the  tpint,  ^ 
tluu  U,  of  the  ipiritual  «nd  roond  nature  of  man.    l» 
lulet  would  be  merely  the  command,  of  a  i^^xtmt 
authority,  the  phUowphy  would  be  timply  a  cold  meta. 
phy«cal  science  which  only  few  would  apprehend,  and 
JrtOch  could  have  no  appeal  to  pa«ion.  or,  at  th«  uttn«rt, 
could  appeal  only  to  the  low  paMion.  <^  f^^ 
The  mere  initinct  of  right,  the  mere  demand  of  author 
rity.  the  mere  apprchen«on  of  scientific  truth,  we  utterly 
inidequate  ai  motives  to  control  the  practical  hves  of 
men.    Their  impotence  is  attested  by  univerwl  experi- 
ence    Taketh«conceptionof  the  Greek  ^<M— custom 
—rite— institution-behaviour— character;  or  tlje  a^lo- 
nyus  conception  of  the  Latin  mora,  or  manners.     How 
entirely  external  to  the  Uving  spirit  they  are,  and  therefore 
how  impotent  as  its  law.  ^. 

Take  the  Positivist  conception  of  mord  education, 
which,  according  to  Comte,  is  the  mere  knowledge  of 
&cts ;— "of  causes  of  phenomena,  whether  first  or  final,  we 
know  nothing;"  according  to  Mr.  Herbert  St)encer,  that 
chUdren  be  made  to  experience  the  ttue  consequences 
of  their  conduct;  to  Mr.  Mill,  the  inculcation  of  what 
experience  inform*  us  "of  direct  power  over  my  voli- 
tions, I  am  conscious  of  none;"  to  Mr.  Bain,  a  deliver- 
ance  from  "the  whole  series  of  phrases  connected  with 
the  will,  freedom,  choice,  deliberations,  self-determina- 
tion, power  to  act  if  wewiU;"  as  being  " contiiyed  to 
foster  ip  us  a  feeling  of  artificial  importimce  and  dignity. 

That  is,  you  are  to  educate  a  chUd  morally  by  telling 
him  that  moral  freedom  is  a  delusion,  and  responsibility 
a  superstition ;  that  the  highest  good  of  life  is  happiness, 
and  Uie  supreme  motive  of  conduct  thatwhich  promotes  it 
Even  Cicero  fdt  that  the  only  possible  ground  of 
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moral  obligation  wa«  the  recognition  of  a  personal  God ; 
that  without  a  Divine  Being  there  can  be  neither  lawt  j 
nor  duties.  ^ 

"Moral  phUosophy  leant  on  the  aid  of  religion  for 
■ccompliihing  iu  mission  of  human  reformation.  It 
pUet  up  the  wood  for  the  sacrifice,  and  sUys  the  victims, 
•nd  scatters  the  incense;  but  it  expects  the  fire  to 
de«:end  from  heaven,  and  kindle  the  offering  into 
flames.  Its  system  is  perfect  and  beautifid,  but  its 
working  cannot  be  ensured.* 

The  power  of  Christian  sanction  and  constraint  if 
unique.  Christianity  makes  every  moral  obligation  a 
personal  feeling.  It  is  not  a  righteous  Uw  that  I  have 
to  keep— it  is  a  personal  and  loving  Father  whom  I 
**^?  }^  please.  It  is  not  a  mere  observance  of  m 
Chsutian  code  which  will  make  me  happy,  to  which  I 
am  urged— it  is  the  crucifixion  of  the  evil  within  me, 
which  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  self-sacrificing 
redeemer  should  be  crucified  for  me.  I  am  urged  by  .  > 
•imple  gratitude,  to  crucify  the  lusts  which  crucified  Him. 
Because  in  unspeakable  love  He  died  for  my  sio, 
through  His  crOM  "the  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  I 
unto  the  world." 

No  matter,  so  far  as  the  present  argument  is  concerned, 
whether  this  conception  historically  and  morally  is  true 
or  false.  It  is  Christianity,  and  Christian  men  believe 
it  The  Christian  writings  are  fiill  of  its  urgency  as  the 
supreme  motive  for  arholy  life,  and  Christian  men  admit 
their  constraint,  and  practically  submit  their  actions  and 
their  affections  to  it.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
moral  power  of  this  personal  element  in  Christianity,  and 
we  cannot  exaggerate  its  emphasis.  All  its  ideas  have 
•  Hampden's  "  Moral  PhUosophy,"  Lect,  iii.,  p.  loa 
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th«k  origim  *U  its  »flectioii»  their  object,  tU  ilt  •ctivitiet 
their  law,  in  our  perwiul  r«l*tioo  to  Chriit  u  the  In<»»- 
Mte  Son  oC  God,  and  our  Redeemer  from  tin.  ChnitifB 
dogma  it  "truth   in  Jewt."   Chrirtian  ditdplethip   « 

7 •'learning  Chrirt,**  Chriitian  virtue  U  "putting  on  the 
Lord   Jems   Chrirt."     The  Christian   Ufe    is    "being 

^  quickened  with  Him."  We  purroe  our  Christian  patti 
"walkingiii«MSteptrw«funOttrChristianrsce,"looldj| 
to  Jesus;"  we  emlure  our  trials,  "considering  Hun.'    So 

ftr  did  the  early  Christians  carry  this  pcnonal  reference, 
that  the  apostle  Paul  speaks  of  his  proper  individual  hfe 

•  aslortinthat  of  Christ:  "Christ  who  Uourlifer"  I  knjj^ 
ii man  in  Christ;"  "that  I  may  be  found  in  Christ;"     I 

Kvt,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  Uveth  in  dae.*'  • 

The  influ^»c«of  aU  this  upon  iwr  emotions,  our  enthil- 
aiasm,  is  incalcuha)le  j  the  worid  has  known  no  "  tendehqr 
to  righteousness  "  that  can  be  compared  with  it  It  is 
not  a  mere  teacher  who  comes  to  me  with  a  moral 
meslage;  it  isthe  Divine  Son  of  God  who  comes  to  me 
With  a  moral  salvation,  to  deUver  me  from  the  moral 
power  of  evil  by  His  death  on  the  cross  at  an 
atonement  for  my  sin.    AndbythU  He  appcaM  to  our 

^  grstefiilaffection  and  obedience.    "  How  shall  we  that  are 
•      dead  to  sin  live  any  longer  therein?" 

Imagine  Aat  Christian  morality  were  merely  a  written 
code,  presented  to  ns  in  a  book.  Its  power  of  appeal 
woidd  be  nothing  compared  to  that  of  its  embodiment  m 

"    Jesus  Christ.    It  is  not  merely  that  Christian  doctrine  is 
'  more  trathfiil,  that  its  moraUty  is  more  pure,  than  those  of 

'  other  systems;  it  is  that  these  are  embodied  in  a  personal 
life.  It  is  not  AatCtotianity  brings  morel^ht;  the  mov- 
ing  power  of  the  world  is  heat,  not  Ught.  It  is  because 
the  religion  of  Christ  supplies  the  greatest  heat*  that  lU 
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dytuuBiic  power  it  the  greatest  that  men  know.     Instead 

of  ft  crted  to  be  lubacribed,  or  a  code  to  be  obeyed,  wt 

have  a  personal  life  to  love  and   to  imiute ;  and  this 

makes  Christian  motive  so  cogent.  Christian  obedience 

so  holy,  Christian  worship  so  loving.     Had  Christ  been 

a  mere  lawgiver,  like  Moses,  His  teaching  could  not  so 

have  constrained  us.     Moses  was  not  an  embodijpaent  of 

the  law  that  he  gave,  Moses  did  not  lay  down  his  life  l6 

redeem  us  from  sia    The  distinctive  power  of  Chistianity 

is  the  power  of  Christ's  person.     He  stands  before  His 

nuudms ;  we  love  Him  first,  then  listen  to  His  teaching. 

He  is  the  personal  centre  around  whom  our  affections 

gather,  our  life  revolves.  All  our  religious  thought  and  obe* 

dience  and  love  enshrine  themselves  in  Him.     His  pee^ 

less  perfection  is  ever  before  us—individual,  vivid,  divine^ 

all  that  we  can  reverence  in  Deity,  all  that  we  can  love 

in  humanity— a  presence  that  we  cannot  banish,  a  power 

that  we  cannot  resist,  a  beautiful  incarnation  of  purity 

and  love  that  we  can  neither  gainsay  nor  corrupt    The 

most  perfect  moral  system  can  exdte  no  enthusiasm 

compared  with  such  a  life.     "What  the  law  could  not 

do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God  sending 

His  Qfwn  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  condemned  sin 

in  the  flesh."     To  learn  virtue  we  gp  not  to  a  book  of 

do^;tnas,  but  to  the  life  of  a  man ;  it  is  a  discipleship  of 

pc^nal  imitation;  we  are  thrown  upon  a  living  human 

h^ ;  we  learn  duty  fiom  His  Obedience,  love  from  Hit 

tenderness;  "we  learn  Christ,"  His  fidelity  to  principle, 

/His  fearlessness  in  duty.  His  self-sacrifice  in  helping ;  we 

clasp  His  hand,  we  walk  by  His  side,  w<5  witness  His  life, 

the  beautifiil  and  perfect  exemplification  in  Him  of  all 

human  virtues  and  graces,  the  moral  possibilities  of^ 

sanctified  manhood.  ^ 
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In  our  concqjtion  of  it,  Hii  life  hM  a  purity  and  « 
p«tho«,  Hit  image  a  bouity  and  a  power,  that  rebuke  nn 
wherever  w«  we  it,  and  kindle  enthuaiaam  and  deeire 
whenever  we  remember  it  And  when  we  do  iin,  it  ii 
our  fint  and  bitterett  pMtence  that  we  have  tinned 
against  Hit  holy  love. 

In  our  practical  struggle  with  evil,  the  New  Testament 
image  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus  is  unspeakably  precious 
to  us.    We  attain  familiarity  with  the  holieat  conception 
of  character  that  the  world  hat  known ;  we  come  to  feel 
at  if  we  had  lived  with  Him  at  a  friend,  and  com- 
muned with  Him  at  a   brother ;  we  carry  Hit  image 
in  our  heart,  we  think  Hit  thoughtt,  we  imbibe  Hit 
•pirit;  we  find  Him  everywhere  present  with  ut,  the 
model  and  intpiration  of  our  life— perfect  law  in  a  per- 
fect example.     We  learn  from  the  study  of  the  personal 
Christ  more  than  from  all  other  studies  beside ;  we  are  , 
constrained  by  His  unspeakable  love  to  an  enthusiasm  of 
grateful  adoration  that  nothing  else  can  kindle.     Mere 
law  could  give  us  only  maxims,  the  personal  Christ  gives 
tit  an  example,  and  love  to  Him  gives,  at  love  always 
does,  divinationt.    It  it  a  combination  of  holy  law  and 
worshipping  love  that  it  unique. 

Thit,  then,  it  the  moral  tuprcmacy  that  we' claim  for 

Chriatianity,  that  it  it  not  only  ethically  tuperior  to  all 

■   other  moral  ayttemt,  but  that  itt  personal  relationthipt 

with  Christ  give  it  a  dynamic  power  of  wjich  other 

•  systems  know  nothing.  '  ., 

Thit  might  be  abundantly  justified  by  an  appeal  to 
hittory  and  to  experience.  Othqr  tystemt  have  failed  at 
tignally  at  Christianity  hit  wcsceeded.  Where  can 
fuccetsful  moral  effort  on  a^large  tcale  be  adduced 
apart  from  the  gospel  of  Jetut  Chritt?    What  pagan 
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philosophy  ever  renewed  a  lution^    What   utUiULr4n 
morality  ever  lanctificd  a  community  ?     What  poaitivitt 
miasion  ia  effecting  moral  reforautiona  among  heathen 
peoplea,  or  the  ignorant  and  criminal  jdaaics  of  our  own 
citiet  ?     Where  in  the  w<nrkl'g  experience  has  atheism  or 
infidelity    ever   been  a   moral   and   beneficent   power? 
Which  of  the  great  moral  amelioration*  of  social  life  can 
it  claim  ?    Did  it  reform  prisons,  or  aboliah  slavery,  or 
make  oppressive  laws  humane  }    Does  it  build  hospitals, 
or  teach  ragged  Sfchools,  or  visit  dying  mea?    It  has  no 
inspiration  that  prompts  it  to  do  such  things ;  it  has  no 
gospel  that  couki  give  it  success^were  it  to  attempt  them. 
True  to  iu  instincts,  it  evades  the  obligation  ^y  denying 
the  n)}sery,  by  disallowing  moral  distinctions  or  responsi- 
bilityj  and  it  consummates  its  benevolence  by  preaching 
the  gospel  of  suicide  to  the  hopelessly  wretched.     It 
lacks  the  power  which  toucK^  the  heart  of  virtue,  and 
arrays  on  its  behalf  the  enthusiasm  of  the  soul.    It  leaves 
the  world  to  the  barren  coldness  of  passionless  under- 
standing and  the  stem  judgments  of  the  conscience. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  gospel  of  the  Incarnate  Christ 
takes  itr  place,  not  among  the  barren  speculations  of  % 
mere  theosophy,  but  among  the  powers  of  the  world't 
morale  life,  the  most  practical,  the  most  potent  moral 
force  that  has  ever  inspired  men.  It  has  subdued  the 
most  savage  moral  natures,  and  overpowered  the  fiercest 
evil  paskions;  made  the  lawless  obedient,  the  dishonest 
Upright,  the  dnmkard  sober,  the  unchaste  pure,  the  fiend  a 
•aint  Our  churches  are  itdll  of  such  instances ;  there  is 
•carcely  a  minister  who  could  not  adduce  numbers  of  such, 
as  the  direct  results  of  his  religious  teaching,  his  preach- 
ing of  Christ  Evangelising  and  benelovent  agencies  for 
helping  and  ble«»ing  men  in  every  conceivable  way,  at 
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and  carried  out  at  a  gnat  cct  of  money  ami  '«f  aW«  i  the 
more  distant,  •avage.  and  degraded.  th«  tjiongef  the 
cUim.  Robert  Moflat  and  Birfiop  Mackeniie  cbniecrata 
MnhM    and    learning    that  might  have    adorned    any 

^try  w^mmm  ^  mmm^Ji^^ryco^ 

%jcraii  im  noMe  i»eiwtolK»r  to  pife»  vtaiting, 
Florence  Nightingale  to  ho«piMjJ»urting.  There  ii  no 
form  of  minirtry  to  human  miaefj'liid  am,  however  uM- 
sacrificing,  that  Christian  nien  and  wwnen  are  not  in- 
genioua  in  deviaing.  eager  in  undertaking,  unw^ed  in 
protecuting.  We  can  more  than  Juatifv  ajl  th^  5« J**^ 
•aid  about  Christian  morality  by  itt  realised  achieve- 
ncntt;  tot,  by  iU  noble  inspirations  of  philanthropy  in 
hs  disciples,  and  ne.t  by  iU  almost  miraculous  n^oral 
transrormations  in  those  to  whom  they  ro»n»»*«'-^  ""^ 
their  Maater,  His  disciplet  "  go  about  doing  good. 

For  the  firat  time  in  the  worlds  history  Christianity  hat 
•olved  the  great  problem  how  virtue  may  become  the 
!  object  of  passion  ;  how  it  may  excite  the  enthusuum  of 
the  heart,  as  weU  as  the  approbation  of  the  conscience. 
IU  secret  U  the  personal  Christ,  and  the  ^^e  that  Ho 
inapii«s.    Christ  haa  won  for  Himself,  m  the  hearts  of 
in«.  a  leligioua  reverence  and  a  fervent  devotedness  to 
which  there  U  n6  parallel     Nothing  among  men  is  so 
sactetfas  the  name  of  Christ,  no  reverence  so  great  u 
that  which  hallowt  it,  no  rapture  so  great  as  the  love 
which  gathers  round  it,  no  blasphemy  so  great  as  that 
which  profimet  it     Myriads  of  the  noblest  mmds  and 
hearts  of  men  do  Him  homage.    They  who  icoff  are,  in 
both  number  and  intdlectual  greatness,  insignificant  m 
compariMtt  with  thoae  who  believe.     It  is  a  name  as 
pot»t  in  the  •eattjoul  as  in  the  open  life,  m  the  closet 
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••  In  th«  itrtct.  TIm  dermtttft  Invokt  ft  vtitir  they 
offer  their  wtmhip,  the  holiest  »<lore  it  when  they  pour 
forth  thttr  love  'Ml  it  «  mom  Umt  \ik  Abovt  tvcrr 
luune." 

1 1.  For  an  euuninatkni  of  the  raonU  duvBcter  and 
ihlluence  of  lijiMii  tlementi  <l,tfw  Chrfatuui  lyttero. 


•uch  a«  I  conttmpUted  At  the  mit»et.  there  ia  •carcelxaay 
necewity.  IViodple*  ttand  in  the  ite«(l  oC  inttancct ; 
•nd  general  chAr»cterimc%  tuch  m  have  been  iiwciAed, 
m*y  well  diipenw  with  detailed  particulars.  From  the 
indubiuble  moral  aapcct  and  influence  of  the  whole  we 
may  iairly  infer  the  character  of  its  parti.  "  By  thdr 
fruiu  ye  shall  know  them."  Conscience,  the  moral  aflec 
tiona,  ciperience,  history,  all  attest  the  transcendent 
moral  excellence  of  the  Christian  systeia  Two  or  three 
indications  must  suffice — 

I.  We  affirm  the  moral  excellence,  both  in  principle 
and  influence,  of  distinctive  Christian  dogmas. 

Christian  dogmaU  have  too  often  been  exalted  to  abso- 
lute supremacy  in  the  Christian  system.  Right  notions, 
which  relatively  and  practically  are  only  ministers  to  right 
life,  have  been  regarded  as  of  indei)endcnt  sufficiency  and 
supremacy.  It  has  been  deemed  more  important  tg  sub- 
scribe a  true  creed,  than  to  live  a  holy  life.  More  and 
fiercer  conflicts  have  been  waged  about  creeds  fhan, 
about  practical  holiness.  If  we  may  judge  'from  our 
lord's  attitude  and  words,  the  reverse  would  be  nearer  the 
truth.  K  man's  notions  arc  surely  of  less  importance  than 
his  moral  and  religious  character.  A  right  heart  and  a 
noble  life  are  surely  the  supreme  end  of  leli^on. 
_  But  while  admitting  this,  it  is  surely  a  blind  and  suici- . 
dal  petulancy  to  disparage  and  denounce  dogma  alto- 
gether, and  to  correct  the  perversion  by  denying  the  use. 
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„uy  keep  him  r^ht«l^y.«^^^  portion  for  thT 
c*l  -f^^'^^  ^IZ.  neTer  i.  .u-Uined,  when 

"""t^^  a  tme  conception  of  the  highet  tHiny^  " 

^^to  the  mond  life,  therefore,  dogma  II  of  momenr 

ftminirtrytotheinowii".         ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

,00.  i«P*^*;  *  "l^patible  with  the  highert 
Christian  dogma.  ^*»  ^'^.P?  --.^k^,^  of  Chrit- 
il  trath,  it  would  be  a  fatal  mvaliflMfw .  «•   ^ 

?^*i^  rllf dBBto«Pii^«f  the  Incarnation  doe.  not 
ttimulu.  .ttppUed  to  wea»  «.         j^,. 
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"^rtyr  or  God  fa>  .  worM  Hun  ^m  evil^  but  »lui  Z 

for  NtfiMn  iin,   mA  tliir^  >fe|i9  gf  ||£   hicaniX^ 
dJunurter  «,d  „  th«  prt>y<.k>n  of  God',  inflnii;  tov*^ 
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upon  Uf  an  Involuntary  or  a  mechanical  tranafonnation. 
But  this  is  not  the  conception  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  in  manifold  figurative  expression  tefnesents  God 
as  helping  us  in  our  struggle  after  a  better  life.  We  *'  work 
out  our  own.  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  because  it 
is  God  who  worketh  in  us."  The  moral  responsibility 
which  would  be  traversed  by  divine  substitution  is  not 
traversed  by  divine  help ;  while  the  fiict  that  God  does 
thus  give  grace  as  well  as  injunction,  inspires  the 
strong  encouragemoit  and  the  strenuous  endeavour 
after  holiness  which  are  most  manifest  in  those  who 
the  most  devoutly  believe  in  the  "renewal  of  the  Holy 
Ghost"  •■■•.;■,. .^ ■'">-■  ;.•■■■.  ■■■■■:■  :.v:.,,;--.  v^-'- 

5.  It  is  impossible  to  characterise  the  doctrine  of  elec- 
tion, the  metaphysical  conception  of  the  divine  side)  of 
salvation,  in  a  sentence.  Few  conceptions  have  been 
represented  in  a  more  unscriptural  and  immwal  way. 
No  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  is  more  explicit  than 
that  of  personal  responsibility,  and  none  it  more  em- 
phatic than  that  of  God's  universal  love.  Complete  and 
congruous  expressions  of  such  metafriiysical  conceptions 
probably  surpass  the  capabilities  (^  human  thought  This 
is  exemplified  every  whit  as  much  in  philosophy — where 
the  analogous  question  of  liberty  and  necessity  has  been 
fruitlessly  debated  fox  generations,  and  has  kd  to  quite 
as  extravagant  theories-ras  in  the  theological  doctrines 
of  predestination  and  freewiU.  It  is  enough  fat  the 
vindication  of  the  New  Testament  morality  ^t  nothing 
can  be  more  unequivocal  than  its  aflBnpation  of  man's 
freedom  and  responsibility^  and  of  God'i  yearning  and 
universal  love. 

■'  6.  It  is  enough  to  say  here,  concemmg  the  New  Tes- 
tament dogma  of  the  final  destiny  of  ^e  wickedi  that 
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of  Qml  were  retllied,  social  sin  and  wrong  would 
di«»pp«*r? 

.  8.  I  cannot  speak  of  the  mo;ral  teaching  of  Paul's 
Epistles,  and  of  their  startling  contrast  to  die  ethics  of 
Gentile  life.  They  develop  into  greater  pxecisioa  and 
fulness  the  moral  inculcations  of  Christ,  and  enforce 
them  with  the  great  sanctions  of  His  love  and  death. 
How  they  vindicate  individual  right,  while  they  preserve 
social  order!  How  they  make  every  man  a  law  unto 
himself,  by  insisting  upon  perfect  love  and  purity  of 
heart,  and  by  placing  him  under  law  to  Christ  I  Where 
in  the  literature  of  the  world  can  a  more  elevated  and 
yet  simple  directory  of  social  morajity  be  found,  than  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  or  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and -sixth  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians? 

But  I  must  forbear,  it  were  easy  to  develop  each 
separate  point  into  a  treatise. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that,  tested  by  any  other  theory  of 
moraft  that  has  been  propounded  to  men,  by  the 
consentaneous  verdicts  which  the  moral  consciousness  of 
men  have  pronounced  upon  it,  by  the  conscious  in- 
fluence of  it  upon  individual  hearts  and  lives,  by  the 
involuntray  testimony  which  is  furnished  by  the  judg- 
ments of  its  adversaries  upon  its  disciples,  and  by  the 
entire  scope  of  its  history  and  results  both  in  com- 
munities and  individual  lives,  Christianity  not  only 
transcends  all  the  philosophical  and  moral  systems  of  the 
world,  it  so  transcends  them  as  to  be  virtually  unique,, 
and  afi  to  leave  nothing  for  even  imagination  to  add. 
F^9«a;  its  Weal  of  life  now,  it  rises  to  the  prophecy  of  it?^ 
own  grand  consummation  hereafter,  when  "the  people 

shall  be  xUl  righteous,  eveiy  one  " ;  and  from  its  perfection 
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ONE  of  the  beat  commentaries  on  Holy  Scripture 
that  I  am  acquainted  with,  is  the  daily  newspaper. 
What  the  BibU  tells  me,  I  find  frequently  backed  up,  of 
comse  without  delibmte  intention,  by  the  Press,    it. 
read  pasafol  things  in  the  one,  about  the  sinfulness  and 
•clfishness  of  the  human  heart .;  but  there  is  a  very  distinct 
echo  of  these  statements   in  the  continuous  record  of 
vice,  and  crime,  and  wrong-doing,  supplied  by  the  other. 
The  Bible,  again,  talks  about  a  judgment  to  come.    Men 
.ffidkule  the  idea ;  but  when  I  turn  to  my  newspaper,  I 
fiod  a  curious  kind  of  process  going  on  in  the  woildi  \ 
which  K^ms  to  correspond,  very^  closely,  with  the  scri|h 
torsi  assertion.  Every  now  and  then  a  great  exposure  takeil. 
place.  Peihiqis  it  is  a  bubble-company  that  has  exploded  \. 
perhaps  it  is  a  religious  hypocrite  that  has  been  uil> 
masked;  perhaps  it  is  some  long^successful  fraud   that 
has  bc(en  bnw^t  to  light  and  punished;  perhiips  it  is 
totne  gigantic  system  of  usurpation,  founded  upon  an 
iaiqoitotts  disregard  of,  the  rights  and  liberties  of  men, 
aod.  maintained  by  a  more   iniquitous  appeajl  to  their 
passions,  which  Iwa  come  cnshing  to  tlw*  ground  %.^ 
of  iightfiil  rain.     Whatever  it  is,  it  looks  it% 
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commonly  like  the  interference  of  a  power  th*t  if  on  the 
tide  of  the  right.  »rtd  is  oppo^d  to  the  wrong  ;  that  will 
aUow  what  ii  &1m  and  unreal  to  lUnd  for  a  time,  but 
only  for  a  time  ;  that  comes  in  at  last  to  make  a  scpara- 
lion,  and  to  show  up  things  and  men  as  they  really  are. 
I  say,  "  It  looks  like  it."    I  do  not  venture  to  appeal  to 
the  fact,  M  If  it  were  a  proof  of  any  kind,  but  I  cUim  that 
thus  much  be  admitted,  that  there  is  something  in  human 
history  which  harmonizes  with,  and  which  pomu  m  the 
direction  of,  a  great  final  interference  in  the  aflairs  of 
men.    The  newspapers  record  a  number  of  httU  judgmmt 
days,  which  arc  possibly  anticipations  and  foretastes  of  the 
great  judgment  day,  of  which  we  believe  Scripture  to 

Now  may  I  be  permitted  to  say  that  we,  who  are  friends 
and  advocates  of  revealed  religion,  fancy  that  we  have 
an  aUy  of  the  most  useful  kind  in  the  correspondence 
which  exists  between  what  we  read  in  the  Bible,  and  what 
we  see  going  on  continuaUy  in  the  world  r^nd  us? 
The  commentary  upon  the  Bible,  wh^dh  the  world  at 
Urge  supplies,  is  to  us  invaluable.    It  throws  hght  on 
many  a  dark  passage.     Frequently,  if  it  does  not  solve  a 
problem  for  us,  it  serves  to  reconcile  us  to  the  c«"*«n^« 
of  the  problem ;  for  we  see  that  it  is  not  created  bf 
Scripture,  nor  to  be  found  there  alone;  but  that  it  is 
fiart  of   the  conditions  under  which  we   are  actually 
living.  la  it  hard,  for  instance,  to  understand  what  the 
Bible  tells  u?  about  the  Divine  dealings  with  nations? 
Well,  it  is  no  less  hard  to  understand  much  that  we  see 
actually  taking  ^lacc,  and  much  that  we  have  heard  of 
as  actuaUy  having  taken  place,  on  the  stage  of  ^  national 
histoiy.    Or,  axe  there  difficulries  in  the  scriptural  sute- 
menu  about  the  transmission  of  hereditary  taant ;  about- 
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the  suffering  of  the  innocent  ftr  the  guilty  }  There  are. 
But,  wluiicv<;r  the  dlftkuUics  mny  be,  we  do  not  get  lid 
oi  them  when  we  turn  from  the  printed  |)«ge  to  the  outer 
world  They  haunt  ui  itill,  and  in  the  misery  and  the 
loss  which  a  num  has  power  to  inflict  upon  other%— 
those  others  not  consciously,  or  not  intentionally,  parti- 
cipating in  his  evil,— we  may  find  distinct  corroboration 
of  some  of  those  very  dpctrines  of  Scripture  which  are 
represented  as  being  totally  unworthy  of  the  character  of 
God.  I  say  thfen  that  this  correspondence  between  the 
world  in  the  Book,  and  the  world  outside  the  Book,  is  of 
essential  service  to  us,  when  we  have  a  painful  problem 
to  solve.  We  expect  to  discover  traces  of  the  same 
mind,  and  traces  of  t^»c  same  mode  of  operation,  in  the 
two  things ;  and  we  dp  discover  what  wc  look  for,  and 
we  do  not  allow  ouiielvea  to  be  too  much  disturbed  at 
our  inability  to  solve  a  scriptural  difficulty,  when  we 
detect  precisely  the  same  difficulty  intertwined  and  inte^ 
woven  with  the  fabric  of  our  ordinary  existence. 

Now  it  has  occurred  to  me.  Gentlemen,  that  the  plan 
of  glancing  from  the  Book  of  God  to  the  Book  of  Nature, 
and  back  from  the  Book  of  Nature  to  the  Book  of  God-^ 
which  many  of  those  whom  I  represent  here  have  found 
to  bring  much  comfort  and  strength  to  their  own  minds 
*-may  be  very  serviceable  to  me,  in  my  present  under- 
tkking.  And  my  object  will  be  to  ahow,  as  well  as  I  can, 
why,  to  my  mind,  no  real  objection  lies  agaiiut  reveUtion, 
on  the  ground  that  the  process  by  which  God4aa!S^aade 
Himself,  His  person  and  character,  known  to  man,  has 
been  a  slow  one,  requiring  long  ages  to  bring  it  to  a 
satisfiBu:tory  and  siuxe8sfi|^  issue.  /  / 

.    Now,  if  there  be^a  C^  and  a  Creator  (as  we  believe), 
two  things  seem  to  follow  from  the  fact :  first,  that  it 
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Hi«  own,^!  ««emf  to  follow,  tluU  Kt  wiA  put  forth  Hii 
wkdom  tfi  iuJUi|Htng  the  IJunilty  to  the  revcUtton  \  m 
Attliif  th«  on«  to  tht  fcquircmcnU  of  the  others  In 
MiMnding    the  receptive  p6wer  in  proportUm  m  He 
increaaee  Um  amount  to  be  received;  in  cnrefullf  prO' 
VUling  that  no  iinile  step  bi  talm  Mioit ^ljm|lh ^ 
Mf  been  at  quircU  for  taking  it,  tnd  that  no  communion 
tion  be   made   until  there   i»   ruom  and   place  for  its 
entertainment  in  the  cap^bilitiet  of  the  mind  that  it  dealt 
wkll.    Suniy-  it  ia  difficult,  gentlemen,  to  diicover  in 
Mch  n.proci^ure  is  thii  any  incomiatencx  irCth  the  idea 
of  a  creating  God  I      Indeed,  it  would  oeem  an  indie-    ' 
pentabic  -.  part  of    the    retation  between   Creator  and 
created   (iup|K)sirvg  such    a  retation  to  exist),   that  oU 
unveiling  of  the  one  to  the  other  must  be  gradual  in  iu 
characfea.     Put  out  of  the  ({uestion,,  if  you  like,  what  you 
consider  the  fiction  of  the  Fait*  Imagine  the  creature  to  ' 
be  perfect  and  flawleta;  complete  in  all  ita  parU  and 
faculties.    Still,  being  a  creature,  it'^nuist  l)e  subject  to 
the  condition  of  development,  at  leasV^with  respect  to    . 
knowledge ;  an4  it  is  only  step  by  step  that  it  can  climb    " 
up  to  more  accurate  acquaintance  with  the /illimitable 
Mind,  which  still  rises  and  towers  above  it    But  thia 
pigument,  gentlemen,  if  it  tt  A  found  one,  will  be 
enhaiiced  by  the  supposition  that  there  is  some  difficulty 
in  the  way ;  sotbething  which  renders  thei:rcated  mind 
inaccessible,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  knowledge  which 
it  is  so  important  that  it  should  receive.     And  it  will  be  / 
enhanced  again  by  the  further  supposition    that  tbe^  ? 
Divine  int^llijgence  ii  not  ()^ing  with  an  individual 
merely,  bvtrwith  ni^  in  masses,  who  act  andfeact  upo# — 
each  other;   and  that  the   Divine   pEans    for  human 
education  embrace  a  long  succession  of  generations  and 
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•2^  SThU  «,un,.n.  U-  .p.«.U.»  .f  --  f'U^^ 

JX  who.  HI.  «<-^,'' "';';;:^^  'J,'  ^^.u^ 

•„«ifi«  U..  .Mumption.  And  .f  ».  «  "'"?,'V'^ 
SmculU...  from  wh..ev.,  c.u«  «"•'''•■  "^^J. 
of  coo.munic.rinK  <o  th.  hum.n  n'*  '•"  J^*^, 

lion  .hoold  b«  »  woA  of  lime ;  thM  lh«re  ihouw  "> 
'^'hm,  of  U« ch««.r of  .  '«'•*"«•  ^^''1:  » 
rt»»  it  dioBWJ  te,  1«  f«t,  .  ((""JuJ  unfoldu*  to  M 
kitdkct  »d  h«it  p«p«ed  to  r««.ve  It 

,6  be  in  fc»o«.  of  th«  V.C-.    The  geo^og-l.  tell  ».  0»» 
rp«c«.ion  of  m,gh.,  period,  rolled  J<».«,  «-h  w.thj» 
«^  peculi«  work  to  do,  «id  e«l.  contnbut.n,  »  *«* 
::j.T«l«nce».en.  to  the  toul  K:h««   b|>for.  *. 
Sb.  oo  which  we  li»e  w»  fitted  to  be  the  home^ 
SwLtionofm-..    -nu-t-k.  we  think.  mH,h.h.veh«« 
^„„^„hed in. moment.  Butitw«not«:compluJ«d^ 
r^en.    Korw«..«comp.i.hed  «».»»«. rin-M 
L  „c«nt  defender,  of  RcwUtion  leem  to  h.«  »* 
tS  It  took  miOennium.  .0  «»>ie«Jo  U.e  «»«fic 
i-Ttell  «•■«»»»  their  dediion  we  bow.    But  when  we 

rti.^i~rS«  ch«g.  of  »nre««.blen.-  «d 
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CTMlcd  it  If  th«  one  wti  •  work  oT  timt,  Iht  tfimt 
mtLf  well  b«  ft  work  oT  uim  ;  if  Om  oim  wfti  a  grfttlttil 
unfolding.  th«  other  rmx  well  bt  •  grailu«l  Mitfuyiog. 
And  it  it  MMiiltogether  inconc:civftt>l«-~on  the  hx{iothe«i%| 
oC  count,  thai  there  li  a  Craator,  an<rthftt  He  had  • 
purpoee  in  jMUii  Bil-^illil  tlim  k  loiiie  great  reiult. 


in  the  future,  towardt  which  all  that  ii  taking  place  now 
in  the  world  of  matter,  and  in  the  world  of  mind,  it 
really  converging;  aiul  of  which,  the  atrife  and  tiM 
•tfuggle  that  wf  im  gping  on/ around  u%  the  (ailih  and 
the  doubt,  t|ii  Inceaniant  intellectual  and  ipiritual  mov«» 
ment,  tim  eoBtsiotis  of  thought,  the  growth  and  dec^ 
of  ideas.  dM  iiie  and  the  fall  of  tytteina,  are  ctMutitutinj^ 
at  leaist  m  part,  the  pmleternimcd  aod  prearranged 
pi«|iimtiun.  You  lay  that  you  do  mi  ie«  it  I'robably 
asli  We  fxt  not  exactly  in  the  right  poaition  at  present 
far  ming  it  When  an  intricate  and  complicated  tcaf^ 
kkWng  if  turrounding  an  unAniahed  buildiog,  and  the  hod* 
Ben  are  ascending  and  descending  tbe  ladders,  and  thtr 
buiy  click  of  the  trowel  is  heard  in  every  direction, — that 
is  not  the  best  moment,  is  it,  for  judging  of  the  con- 
ception which  lies  in  the  architect's  mind  ?  If  you  stand 
watching  a  piece  of  tapestry  as  it  issues  forth,  breadth 
■Iter  breadth,  from  the  loom  under  the  cunning  fingers  of 
tlw  skilful  weaver,  do  you  pass  your  comments  upon  the 
pattern,  then?  do  you  criticise  the  conception,  lit 
execution,  tl\e  oblouring,  the  shading,  then  ?  or  do  you 
postpone  your  triticism  until  the  whole  work  is  finished, 
and.  is  placed  belji^re  you  ?  Or,  again— you  that  understand 
music— will  ydu  consent  to  (<ma  your  opinion  of  a  noble 
composition  by  going  into  an  orchestra  and  examining 
tbe**acores"  provided  for  each  individual  instrument? 
There  is  the  score  for  the  first  fiddle,  and  the  score  for 
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™^  Z^,  .Ha  too  much  of  *.t  n.od«.y  wh^J 
do«Iy  Jlied  with  «9.».  to  do  .uch  a  *'"8-  'Z"  [^ 
\»it ;  to  you  know  that  it  i.  not  untd  each  l'«t»e  rf' »• 
I^nd  poJ.  in  .0  ».U  the  full  tide  '^^'TZ'tJ^ 
Ttil  ei*  musical  thought  move,  forwarf  mto  it.  pla« 
to  Ae  gnind  array,  and  marches  on,  that  you  ao  f^ 

;:,„.«lfrp.ble  or  gr..ping  - VTth^  ?hiup,  -1 
-  Zi  i.  hi^en  in  the  m«ter  •  mmd  In  th«eJh,^Pj^  ^^ 

^STp^'     Why  should  it  no.  be  «  wh«.  « 
STe  to"  larger  scale  ».d  "•« J.™^"  ^  :J  ^^  " 
destinies  of  the  human  race,  and  the  purposes 

Most  High?       _^      ^      ■     ^  ;_„j„g  with  you  in 
But  now,  !^«^«^J  i^i^^taa  l^otherly  way. 

'*'w;  migk  expect,  I  think,  before  comiAg  to  eaplne 
Sn^raTlloww.  find  in  childhood  a  Knse  of 
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right  and  wrong,  but  thmt  not  very  keen  or  dtscrhnl. 

nating.    A  boy,  for  iniUnce,  wiU  do  dcedrf  of  cruelty, 

perhapi  with  respect  to  his  companions,  perhaps  with 

respect   to   dumb   animals,  which   would   be   simply 

atrocious  and  unpardonable  in  a  man.    We  do  not,  of 

course,  excuse  the  child.    We  feel  that  his  conduct  it 

guUty,  and  we  punish  him.    And  he  feels,  too,  that  he 

has  done  wrong.    But  after  all.  he  is  not  so  guilty,  his 

conscience  is  not  so  defiled,  his  character  is  not  so  im- 

paired,  nor  do  we  think  so  badly  of  him,  as  we  should  it 

he  did  precisely  the  same  thing,  neither  more  nor  less, 

after  amving  at  the  dearer  understanding  and  ftdler 

moral  perceptions  of  manhood.    And  here  it  is,  I  think, 

that  we  may  discover  a  hint  as  to  the  right  way  of 

dealmg  with  the  so-called  moral  difficulties  of  the  Old 

Testan^t    We  make  the  difficulties  ourselves,  by  im- 

porting  into  those  earlier  and  ruder  times  the  pure  and 

noble  and  kindly  feelings  which  we  ourselves  have  been 

educated  up  to  in  the  kipke  of  centuries ;  by  setting  up^, 

in  fact,  for  the  childhood  of  the  race,  a  standard  that  If 

applicable  only  to  it«  maturity.    Well,  to  put  my  notion 

into  few  words,  (but  those,  words  which  will  seem  to 

you,  I  fear,  to  be  tinged  with  too  distinct  a  theological 

colouring,)  the  child  has  an  idea  of  being  "naughty,"  o« 

having  done  wrong,  but  he  has  not  any  deep  seose  of 

sin.    And  I  hold  that  teachers  or  systems  that  endeavour 

to  bring  out  that  sense,  in  anything  like  intensity,  m  «, 

chUd,  are  forcing  on  the  processes  of  nature,  and  doing 

incakulable  mischief  to  a  human  souL    Afterwards,  as 

time  passes  on,  and  the  mind  fcxpknds,  and  the  relations 

of  things,  to  each  other  are  more  distinctly  seen,  a 

deeper  and  more  serious  perception  of  th«  evil,  and  of 

the  evil  consequences  of  wrong-domg,  t^es  possession 
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the  i»tu«  of  wtat «  »'^  ,hi„g  e6ne.pond.og 

Bible,  »d  IthmkldH^^"^  rfd^Ungwith  ^ 

kind    In  Gene.-,  m  the  ™^^,rf  of  enough 
^„U  tell,  the  uk-I  f?*  **irWBMeifIdM 

^  J.y  mote  *»  I  *»«J^7^  ^„m«.  body. 
*hich  profe«ed  to  g.«  »  '^°»^' "  j  ^^  l  „y,  the 
b„,  omitted  .11  »«""'»  f^^din.  if  J«.  do  1  find 

the  expreuioD  of  jd=?P  ui»u»"  ^ 

jocount  of  it:  .'  _  .  ^,  hedoe.  not  «ppe«  to 
Ad«n,for  ■f^"*;^;*.  offence.  Why  Botf 
feel  very  »<«*  ."^  J^*?  ^  Mt«bed  wonder 
Beotuse  Ad«n,  in^  "..^^mesentedhimtobe. 
thrt  »me  im.gin.tive  P~lJ« '**JT^  tateUectudly. 

:f  ^  .^^!::?i-deed  I  do  not  thinh  .  w«  to  be  ex. 

^         B»t  now.  ~?f**  „  ^u-vrith  the  »gui.h  e* 

:  •   hi.  coolneo,  if  I  «>>»y  "  *!"  "_u<,  ha.  fiimiAed  more 

p,««dby«K.U«  n«.H  tSr^dmortdloUier 

^^cMion  for  objekion.  to  S2>P»«  «^»^^  D,^. 

look  rt  ««ie  of  •" J™™,  ji^  ^though  I  grant 
in  their  expttaion.  of  '»«"'"  rT"!::-™  the  Pwlmirt 

^■^  *°J?  r'l^  ^y^  ^emberwh.t 
,    Ttami.CailyleMty.'bo"'!'*™'^ 
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lylc  ii  none  of  your  narrow-minded,  imallbrained,  pi«: 
judiced  religioui  bigot*.     Permit  me  to  quote  his  words 
to  you  :  "Who  if  called  the  man  after  God's  owq  heart  ? 
David,  the  Hebriew  King,  had  fallen  into  sins  enotigl^ : 
blackest  crimea^there  was  no  want  of  sin.    And  there- 
fore the  unbelievers  sneer,  and  ask,  Is  tfUs  your  man , 
lording  to  God's  heart  ?   The  sneer,  I  must  say,  seems 
;mc  but  a  shallow  one.    What  are-  faults,  what  are  the 
^tward  details  of  a  life,  if  the. inner  seat*  of  it— Hie 
remorse,  temptations,    the    o(te|i-bafl[led,    never-end^ 
struggle  of  it— be  forgotten  ?    David's  life  and  history, 
as  written  for  us  in  those  PsaUns  of  his,  I  consider  to  be 
the  truest  emblem  ever  given  us  of  a  man's  moral  pro- 
gress and  warfare  here  below.    All  earnest  souls  will  ever 
discern  in  it  the  faithful  struggle  of  an  earnest  human 
soul  towards  what  is  good  and  best.    Struggle  often 
baffled,  sore  baffled — driven  as  into  entire  wreck— -yet  a 
struggle  never  ended ;  ever  with  tears,  repentance,  true 
unconquerable  purpose,  begun  anew."     This   is  what 
Thomas  Carlyle  says  about  David.   Or  turn  to  the  Apostle 
Paul,   and  remember  whit  sorrowful  expressions   that 
sincere  and  true-hearted  man  employs,  when  he  speaks 
of  his  past  life  in  its  unhappy  opposition  to  the  will  ind 
Uig  kingdom  of  God.  .  What,  then,  is  it  that  makes  the 
difference  between  the  cookiess  of  Adam  and  the  deep 
distress  of  David  and  pf  Paul?    Just  that,  gentlemen, 
which  makes  the  (^fierence  between  the  feeling  of  the 
child  and  the  feeling  of  ^e  man,  with  respect  to  wrong- 
doing.    "There  has  been,  m  the  one  case,  what  there  hai 
not  been  in  thtf^ther— an  education  and  training  of  that 
part  of  our  being  through  which  we  come  to  the  percep- 
tion of  moral  evil    The  patriarchal  times,  then,  (as  I 
undcistand  it,)  were  the  childish,  or  rather  the  childlike. 
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'time*  of  the- hahum  nee.  There^wu  no  deq>  unde^ 
■tahding  "then  ofvUie  problems  of  life,  "and  i^o  very  ^ 
anxious  enquiry  into  the  relations  existing  Ij^tween  God 
and  man.  But  this  period  of  simplicity  coultl  not,  of 
courpe,  b<(  expected  to  last  fot  ever.  The  mind  of  the 
ra^e  was  advancing.  Men  were  beginning  to  iieel  mcwa 
distinctly  -the  awfulness  of  being  placed  in  this  inyste- 
riout  universe,  and  made  part  and  parcel  of  it:  and 
qiiestions  were  rapidly  arisiiu;  on  every  side  which  de-^ 
manded^an  answer.  Cons^fquently,  another  stage  in 
human  education  was  called  for:  and  that  other  stage 
'was  entered  upon  when  the  Jewish  nation  was  called  ihto 
^existence.,      ^    ..  *'''<f--.  '^'Z:-'        ■::'<' ;'r\         v"^-;;.  / 

Now  this,  remarkable  people  |ras  to  be,  we  liiinlc,  the 
centrai'point  in  the  Divine  dealing  with  mankind  They 
are  the  teachers  of  the  worid^  consciously  or  unconr 
sdously,  in.  things  which  <lbincem  religion.  Whether  wd 
like  to  acknowledge' it  or  not,  the  Jewish  influence 
radiates  throughout  fivilized  humanity.  You  pannot  get 
rid  of  the  Jew,  do  wha|  you  will.  He  constitutes  the 
most  unmanageable  ai^gunjent  with  which  doubt  and 
ohbelief  have  to  deal.  A  Mteptical  prince  (I  .believe  it 
was  Frederick  Uie  Great)  once  asked  his  court  chaplain 
'  to  give  him  some  clear  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  to  do  so  in  very  few  weirds,  because  a  king 
had  -not  much  time  to  ppare  for  such  matters.  And  tke 
chai^hun  replied—"  The  Jews,  your  Majesty.'*  Jbat 
^  chaplain  was  a  sensible  man,  and  knew  what  he  was 
abo^it.  Get  rid,  gentlemen,  of  the  Jews,  and  of  that 
ttrimge  Jewish  history,  and  you  may  soon  dispose  of 
other  evidences.  .But,  bblieve  me,  until  you  succeed  in 
dealing  those  troublesome  Jews  out  of  the  way,  you  will 
make  marvellously  little  real. {urogress  in  the  work  of 
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demoKihing  Chrittianity.    Well,  then,  acfcording  to  «i«t  ' 
%jiew,  God  began  to  teach  these  Jew<  intcntfitiA  throu^lf 
Ihem,  (o  teach  the  whole  world,  deeper  views  of  moral 
evil;  il^eper  view^  of  man's  position  in  the  universe^  an<|y 
his  personal  relation  to  the  Divine,  ^nd  Jiow  did  God 
do  it?    py  the  instrumentality  of  that  much-derided 

itical  system,  with  its  distinction  of  cleim  and  nnclcaii   ' 
anfma^  of  clean  and  unclear  food;  with., ita  sacrificer 
^  and  offerings ;  with  its  multitudinous  Uii^  about  leprosy, 
.    and  dress,  and  agriculture,  and  faits,  and  f««^  and 
many  other  things ;  with]  its  whole  apparatus,  in  fact,  of  ' 
what  may  seem  to  ua  to  be  petty  prohibitions  andifpsig^- 
.  nificant  details.    People  laugh  at^  tha  Levi^cat  lysterit 
But  .why?     you  gp  into  an  infant  school  tp  see  thi  ' 
ifciUia  master  teachiog  and  training*tK^-  litUe  ones.    Ah4 
'  hoirdoe*he  do  i>  ?  "  By  at)pears  to  the  eyi,  by  simple 
modelvby  roughly-srctched  diagrams,  by  things  which 
he  sends  round  from  form  to  form  for  Ae  chfldren  to 
touch  and  hkndle  for  ^th^mselrbs.  ,  You  doift  laugh  at 
his  symbolism,   gentlen^n.      You  lion't   ridicule   hii 
"objecMessonsl'^Vou  know  that  this  method  which  he 
|ii  empldyiijg  is  the  bfest  way,  if  indeed  it  is  not  the  only   ' 
'^ray,  ii\  which  he  can  communicate  truth  to  the  iieeble,  ^ 
,  undeveloped,  inexperienced  mfinds  of  his  pupils;  And  wjiy,    . 
I  ask  you,  why  should  men  allowohemselves  to  ridicule 
God,  when  He  condescends,  out  ff  tl^e  infinite  tender*^ 
ness  of  His  love,  to  W  Ae  infant^choQl  teach^  of  the 
human  race?    In  this  school  the  Jews  learnt  the  nature 
'  of  moral  evil.    They  learnt  to  understand  wW  a  con- 
science is,  when  it  has  beep  awakened  to  susceptibility,  f 
and   called  into  vitality  of ,  action.     They,  leahit  the 
meaning  of  that  word  ?'sia"     And  they  learnt,  too^ 
Ihough  indistincUy  at  to^  but  ^^fwayds  with  ever- 
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incrtfing  clewnm.  by  what  meini  God  pfoj^^d  to 
^and  oounte«ct  the  widcpre^l  dii^e  of  human 

of  eduction  in  which  they  could  realize  ^^^J^^ 
hood  of  the  unseen  Ck)d.  It  wai  only  after  Jeiut  Chnrt 
a^d  that  men  could  intelligently  and  Unfalteringly 
JpSTof  G^  -  their  Father.     "Our  Father"  1.  the 


Stnote  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  it  could  only 
have  been  struck  after  Christ  came,  and  lived,  and  died. 
To  this  point  of  spiritual  development  it  was,  we  believe, 
the  Divine  intention  to  lead  up  the  human  race,    And  I 
think  you  may  easily  trace  a  gradual  pro€«».^y  which 
Tt  idL  of  greatne",  and  power,  and  protection  and 
ielf-existence,  and  hoUness,  and  justice,  passing  eadi  m 
weUH:onsidered  and  well^rdered  succession  before  the 
mitid.  merge  themselves  at  last  in  that  to  which  they  have 
Si  b;enlie  preliminaries,  in  the  praciou.  «d  lo^ 
fa^ige  of  One  Who  is  a  God  and  Father  m  Jesus  Chn^ 

Well,  genUemen,  you  will  excuse  my  talking  m  Ai. 
way  bititd  of  arguing.    And  perhaps  the  «mplel^: 
ing  of  my  own  coume  of  thought  before  you  m^do 
^thwargument    At  all  events.  I  trust    may  have 
jSedX  as  to  convince  you  that  it  is  not  alto, 
gether  foolish  of  us  to  expect  that  there  joirid  be  a 
Ldual  unfolding  of  the  Divine  character  and  wiU  to  our 
Sce^  when  we  observe  the  gradual  moral  and  spiritual 
development  of  the  individual.    Three  stages  seem  to  be 
indicated  by  the  language  of  Scripture ;  for  one  ofAe 
New  Testament  writers  speaks  of  the  child,  Ae  young 
man,  the  lather,  in  reference  to  this  subject  of  »P>«tuaa 
anfoWing.     "The  child,  the  young  man,  the  faflier. 
The  period  of  unquestioning  thouj^t,  of  undev^ped  p^ 
ieptions.  TTie  period  of  enquiry  and  conflict  The  period 
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of  Msured  poiition,  if  calm  rtit,Wbn»deiiing  know- 
ledge. "  Fint  the  bUde,  then  the  ear,  aAer  that  the  ftiU 
com.  in  ^  ttar  The  thiol  period  is  that  at  which  we 
arc  now  placed.  And  what  more  is  wanted  ?  Only  this, 
that  the  recognition  and  acceptance  of  our  position  should^^--^^ 
become  universal..!.  /  *' 
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J^    And  suffer  me  t6  say,  befofelT  biteg  my  address  to  i. 
close,  that  the  con8iden|tions  j«st  adduced  may  possibly 
^ierve  to  reconcile  us  to  the  How  projjress  which  Chris- 
tianity, after  all,  has  made  and  is  making  in  the  world. 
Nearly  two  thousand  years  have  passed  away  since  the 
Prophet  of  Galilee,  the  Man  who  "went  about  doing, 
good,"  hung,  thctejected  of  His  people,  upon  the  crosf 
^of  Calvary;.     It  is  true  that  in  that  time  untold  millions, 
seeing  in  Him  something  more  than  hunum,  haVe  given 
Him  their  hearts'  best  affection?,  haVe  lived  in  the  faith 
9f  His  name,  and  found,  their  dying  pillow  smoothed  and 
•oftened  by  the  recollection  of  His  love.    True  also  it  if 
that  the  faith  which  this  teacher  inculcated  has  become 
«n  undeniable  influence  and  powclr  in  theworlfl.'  .Just 
.  as  in  cathedrals  the  form  of  th(6  Cross  may  frequently  be 
detected  in  the  mode  of  their  Construction,  So  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Cross  have  somehow  worked  their  way  into » 
the  very  fajljijp  and  texture  of  our  modem/ civilization ;  ' 
and  now  the  most  enlightened  and  JKmcr^  nations,  of 
the  earth-are  just  those,  nations  Ao  cidl  themselves 
Christian.    But  it  is  iUso  true  that#e  seem  very  far  from 
an  universal,  acceptance  by  mankind  of  this.religibiv 
which  claims  to  be  tht  religion  for  every  man.    To  say 
■othingof  what  is  going  on  at  home,  there  are  vast  popu- 
lations  on  our  globe  who  are  ahnost  as  much  untouched 
by  the  influences  of  Christianity  as  if  Jewls  of  Nazareth 
had  never  existed.    Is  this  slow,  gradual  unfolding  an 
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*"  "P^J-lS^Jd^   ^^SVo  T""  hyp* 

uw«l  method  of  procrfwe-    *<»r~».  u*  ku  in  no 
SIT-.  H.  «»  in  -"r^  ^^STdr"!  rJ  «. 

*^ir' "  "*!..  W.i  'oTi^nll  b^  0-.  *. 
,ecoriuice  with  yoor  «*»•«';"      ^^j  ^k,  yoa 

eumot  «ir  «h«  the  ft<*^  fln^^touKe-    U 

to  thi  theonr  of  it.  ««••*»  'r^^  iTwt  «>«P-^ 

;  Cod  —k.  by  rtowly  f °"*«^"^^„Se^taIH. 

>.y  «.  fit  to>oA  m  Ae -m«  «y  »J»       j_^^^ 
trae  that  He  occupied  CCTtuno  upon  COT 

rii.-  fabric  of  the  eeith  on  which  we  dwell,  k  ■  •>""J 
"'*  ^  -I?^  .i-tlfcWT  take  .  long  time  m  b™«P« 
iwt  incwdibk  thrt  He  ™T~f  rhmtianity  by  the  men 

rf^t  „  oniveBd  •^'•«»  Ji  ^TiS^  ««l  not  be 
He  hM  put  oo  th»t  cMth..   The  Mo«  uign 

to  deny  that  n«  » iw^iy  i»  f~rS;,  TmA  ?  And  wl» 
,i^  World  for  ««  r^Sit  in  :^  -«•»»  He  i. 
.Ml  updertAe  »  ^  *J*  »  "^  ^  Uifiaitewnri 
Mt«ottingfo.theb.«?    V^^»t«n^     ^^^^   , 

date  i»twc  have  bdBwtem?        ,^-  . 
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^^  I**!  Hf^  fcenilemen.  It  'leeini  to  iBt  «^  to 

retnemtier  that  the  Creator,  does    oot    treat    meft   as 

machine*,  does  not  -take  us  by  •torm.     Ht  doei  mot' 

,  compel  ua  to  believer    Nay,  I  may  lay  (and  without  irm- 

verencc)  that  He  cannot  compel  ua  to  believe.  "Cannot  j*^ 

because  He  has  made  ut  on  conditions  which  do  obi 

^admit  of  compulsion  ;  and  frpm  these  cojj^ditioni  He  #01 

ndt,  of  course,  depart     "  He  cannot  deny  HimMU."    So 

vHe  influences 'us  really  by  persuaaioa     A^d  ^suasion 

ii  oftantimes  very  slow  work.      Men  have,  erf    now, 

^changed  sides  in  matters  of  ^nion ;  having  been  Chris- 

l»Ds,  they  have  become  unbelievers ;  oc  haying  been 

•    unbelievers,  they  hav<;  become  Christiana    Th«  chaligt 

^^  itself  was  the  thing  of  «-  moment.     It  was  ddne  instantin  ' 

'neously.      But  what  a  long, scries  of  pondcrings  and 
i    invitations,  of- mental  conflicts  and  strides,  preceded  it 
tnd  prepared  tl^e  wAy  for  it  1    You  hea/weights  in  ont 
of  the  scales  of  a  balance.    The  <iondi»ons  are  such  thai'  * 
jroa  cannot  put  in  many  at  a  tin^fc  ^Your  task  is  one  q|. 
gradual  accumulation.  *^And  so  yR  go  on  addiiig  firit  ' 
one  weight,  then  another,  then  a  t^rd,  and  many  othe^% 
Miout  producing  any  appreciable  effect  upon  thea^ 
r4ition  of  your  balance.     Presei^ily,  however,  you  cast  ill*  •' 
ofic,  only  a  little  one,  and  the/kale  is  turned.    %x  the  t 
^ktX  weight  would  have  do-nothing  without  alT  the" 
previous  elaborate  preparat^cm.    Nqw,  Ae  conditions  in 
the  case  of  the  human  spifit  are  these :  that  God  will  not 
and  cannot  force  the  reception  of  Himself  upon  us  |  that  . 
He  leaves  us  the  awful  ][k>wer  of  resisting  and  reiectin^ 
Him.    Andiherefore  in  the  individual  ^t  ironies  by  the 
alow  and  gradual  process  of  inoral  suasion.^ '  Ai^d  why  -^ 
not  so  alto  on  the  l^er  scale  of  the  national  life  ?    We 
camiot  see  why  noy    Unless  God  works  on  the  human 
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«,  p<m«  of  *.W«^,    •;  ' '        „„„  „p«i  to  and     . 

pwUtioot,  whetMT  ■»"" 

your  difficuUi«  6n  th..  -^^f^Vj  ^^,d  obuin  yo« 

.     STgUd  if  «>y*'"«   I  •»";     b«n  b.t»y«l  into  "-r 

.ppn>v.l.     I .  hoi*  «  1»«  "^„  be«.  ot  if  you  ■*»"" 

,ik.  u>  find  tl-t  my  WJ»^     ^  ^  b,  l»oth«ly, 

*Sd  now  *•' *«^„tT»"i.3.  h«d  th..  Chri.«."i.y 
,  „y  thai  we  do  «hink  It  »  »  ^       ^h.eh  wt 

^  U  «  oCUm  '"*"«"^,^^prL»nkind.    The  poet 
believe  he.  to  h.ve  confcnrf  upo^  ^  ^      , 

.pea.  of  the  e«le  •^^^"r^ncteMed  «  the  "Wht  <* 
4e  bitteme,.  of  the  de«h^  j^yf..y^ 

hi.  ««/«'*«•'  "»  **  r^  But  the  ide.  con»ey«J 
Well.  th.t  i.  P«*^;,°^^~.  feeling  of  «n.e  «^ 
in  Uie  vene.  may  ^'""»«  "  ^  ,hich  Chmti«..ty  h.. 
us.  when  we  «e  the  '»««"*^"  ;„„  her  life  i  when  «e 
^,enit.«utene».b«»d..h^^^«;^^^„,hid,  .he 

fiirf  U,e  nobler.  PUKJ.  "  ^^^^^  j,^  „goment. 

•"  ''•^''  "r^er  .U^^-n^"  "**  "crde-truCon 
agaiMl  her  character,  imv        .         ^^        ^ 

,  and  overthrow.  ^i^ 
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^  T  Alt  to  fpeik  to-night  on  t  very  old  tubjcct— th« 

'  1     Perfection  of  the  Hitman  Chtfiuter  of  Jesui  Chriai. 

You  probably  know— for  ccrtjunly  this  |}rrsent  age  realist 

it  in  an  es(>ecial  degree — what  a  wonderful  (wwer  there  is 

in  the  character  of  a  living  "*<">*  (jINMicr  you  learn  it 

through  your  own  personal  ex|)erfHff,  or  read  it  in  the 

pages  which  reproduce  it  aa  a  living  thing,  when  he  him- 

•elf  has  long  passed  away.    If,  in  some  noble  picture 

gallery,  such   as  that  which  ia  open  to  us  at  Bethnal 

Green  at  thil  moment,  you  even  look  upon  the  (ace  of 

one  who  lived  in  the  past,  you  know  how  you  seem  to 

understand  his  history  and  the  history  of  his  time  better. 

What  otherwise  would  aeem   to  you  cold  and  distant 

•tarts  into  warmth  and  life.     But  a  true  biography,  etpe- 

daUy  if  it  is  practically  written  by  the  man  himself,  in  his 

words  as  well  as  his  deeds,  is  a  picture  of  his  real  self, 

not  aa  it  comet  out  obscurely  in  his  outward  form,  but  as 

it  exist!  within,  at  least  so  far  as  other  eyes  than  his  own 

can  see  it    And  you  will  always  find  that  it  is  through 

■uch  a  picture  of  a  human  life  that  you  can  understand 

best  the  great  Laws  of  Humanity  and  therefore  of  the 

Power— whatever  it  is—that  rules  Humanity.      Partly 
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b«.u«,  i«tead  of  floating  vaguely  ••  «»  «7  "J  *' 
S^d.  Jbove  u^  they  «.  brought  down  and  v,..bly  .m- 
bSdied  in  a  m«.  like  ou«Ive..  P«tly  bec«.«.  after  lU^ 
rZu.  ha.  in  him  «.mcthing  deeper  and  greater  than 
tvTthe  principle,  which  he  hold..  «.d  by  whrch  he 
Sti,  and  thelefore.  much  a.  we  thmk  of.l"™  "^ 
loHW  of  him.  we  alway.  Teel  tl»t  there  »  "  h^m  » 
tane,  Mne..  of  being,  which  it  ia  beyond  u.  to  oompre- 

hend  and  to  «naly«««  ..  i,;... 

It  must  be  therefore  at  all  ti|nes  and  to  all  men.  wlttt-  . 
ever  they  think  or  believe,  awbrk  of  surpassing  tnterest- 
«»d.  I  think  I  may  add.,  of  a  reverent  and/onderi^ 
int«est-to  contemplate  the  Life  wh.ch  beyond  -11  tonmu 
diction  ha.  produced  consequence.  f^^^^r^'IT^^ 
those  which  have  flowed  from  all  other  lives  put  together. 
MrtTtSosewho  study  it  rightly  as^  Ufa.  the  true  mterest 
Ue.  in  it.  exhibition  of  Hi.  character.     For  th«  i.  alway. 
the  kernel  of  the  interest  in  all  stone,  of  great  and  noble 
live..    He  is  but  a  poor  dran^tiat.  who.  even  m  fiction, 
^  make,  all  interest  turn  on  ptot,  costume,  sitiiftion  and 
dwell,  not  chiefly  ^  the  character,  of  hi.  play.    He  is 
but  a  .haUow  writer  or  reader  of  a  biography,  who  tnca 
not  chiefly  to  understand,  not  merely  what  the  man  did, 
but  what  he  hinwelf  was.    My  subject  therefoipto-mght 
-the  character  of  Jew.  Chri.t-must  alway.  be  a  ob- 
ject of  the  very  deepest  interest  to  aU  who  really  care  to 

know  humanity.  •  ■       ,  vj .  -;"... 

But,  of  course,  I  need  not  wy  that  it  ijubt  for|iat 
jeason  that  I  speak  of  it  tonight  A  bus^  mwi  myielf. 
and  speaking  to  thow  whose  live,  are  bu.y,  I  Aou^  not 
have  time  or  indination  for  a  wibject  of  a  Iciwrciy  and 
speculative  interert.  The«j  Lecture,  have  oiie,|)bje<J, 
Md  one  only.    They  arc  givca  by  men  who  profoundly 
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believe  that  in  ChristUnity  and  Chmt  there  it  a  real 
Divine  Power,  which  can  and  which  does  transform  the 
individual,  and   pervade  the  whole  mass  of  society,  to 
make  it  truer,  better,  happier  than  it  could  otherwise  be, 
in  this  life  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave;  and  who, 
profounaly  believing  this,   seek  to  bring  before  your 
<ininds  and  consciences  what  is  to  them  the  life  of  their\ 
life,  with  no  purpose  whatever,  except  what  they  hold^ 
to  be  the  good  of  man  and  the  glory  of  God.     Now 
it  is  because  the  Perfection  of  the  character  of  Jesus 
Clhrist  is  one  of  the  various  forces  which  have  drawn  ' 
men  to  Him,  that  it  has  been  reserved  to  include  it 
among  the  subjects  of  these  Lectures,  and  that  I  am  to 
try  to  put  it  before  you  to-night 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  may  put  the  geSb-al  case  ot 
Christian  evidence  thus.  As  you  look  on  human  society 
at  the  present  day,  you  find  Christianity  to  be  a  great 
fact,  which,  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  is  full  of  a  far- 
spreading  and  deep-reaching  power  over  men's  thoughts 
and  lives.  It  has  so  entwined  itself  ivith  all  the  civili- 
zation of  the  present,  that  when^as  lately  at  Paris->men 
sought  to  alter  the  whole  form  and  l>asi6  of  that  civalixar 
tion,  they  attacked  Christianity  with  a  vehement  and 
almost  frantic  determination.  You  find,  again,  a  Society 
called  after  the  nam^^of  Christ,  existing  under  different 
forms  in  every  race  and  climate— ^through  every  age  and 
under  every  circumstance  of  life.  It  has^expressed  itself  in 
visible  fabrics  and  institutions ;  it  |s  a  society  really  and  ab- . 
solutely  "  Interpational,"  only  inclucling,  not  one  class,  but 
many:  Now,  these  two  great  facts— Christianity  and  the  ' 
Church  of  Christ— have  to  be  accounted  for :  and,  if  you  -: 
ask  Christianity  itself  what  it  is  based  upon,  and  where|»y  it 
exists,  the  aas^ra  will,  come  at  once-Httii^t  it  i 
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.equcncc  becikuse  they  are  mic.    Now  wnai 

trt  v#ur»elvc8,  a  ccrtoin  scncs  of  lacw  a^|pi  y"       f*- 
«J!^^day   which  any  one  who  U  nearyou.  if  he 

t'  "  t'^  *S  Tu^t  moU«  T^e  .»...nc  of  *. 
*^  "*  ^ « la  a  feet  as  the  doing  of  the  thing ; 
rro:^':ho'U fn  Hi. omy in vLiou. degree,  - 

S^nathy ;  you,  and  you  only,  actually  know . .  Or, 
^n^A  Id  suJh  effecu  follow«l  on  your  «:t ;  ^ 
SV^lowing  wa,„»uchaf.t  ^d^^^^^^  B. 

!S^    Tust  in  protfOition  as  any  man  enters  into  whai 

!^  the  «la^^'  of  the  world  an^  humanity,  and  has 

ii:.:ttk^^       and^f^dover  the  stream 

.  T  «fer  of  course,  to  the  Aportles' Creed-the  orfy  «ie  wWdi 

U^^'JJ^ -^  the  te.t  of  «»ple^r^ 
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of  events,  he  will  see  them,  more  or'less.  But  the  only 
Eye,  which  can  s^'e  them  universally  and  unmistake^bly,  is 
clearly  an^eye  placed  abdve  theYn  all,  and  therefore  able 
to  pierce  into  every  nook  and  eierry  depth  of  history. 

Now  the«liie  of  Jesus  Christ  is  full  of  both  these 
visible  and  invisible  facts.  I  must  digress  for  a  mo- 
ment to  ei^Ikin  how  .J[  know  anything  of  that  life. 
We  have  Jt  recorded  to  us,  as  you  know,  in  certain 
books  which  ||p  call  the  Gospels ;  these  profess  to 
be  directly  or  mc|j^fctly  the  work  of  eye-witnesses.; 
and  they  undoubtedly  represent  it  with  a  vividness 
and  minuteness,  of  ^ich  only  simple  eye-witness,  or 
a  power  of  fiction  oiF  klmost  superhuman  g^ius,  is  capa- 
ble. But  we  ought  to  j^nderstand  and  remember  that 
these  Gospels  are  only  the  representatives  of  a  great 
numb^  of  traditions  as  lo  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
were  held  by  hundreds  and  thousands  in  the  time  im^- 
m(xliatttly  following  that  li^^^^d  held  jvith  such  extra- 
ordinary certainty  and  vividnSi,  that  men  gave  up  ail  and 
•faced  death  on  the  8t|ength  of  their  belief  in  them,  and—  i^ 
What  isp.  perhaps  stranger  still— ftUnd  in  them  (so  they  t      , 

■  said)  the  reason  and  the  t>ower  of  a  complete  change  of  t 

»heart  and  .life.     They  come  to  ]iis,  then,  not  merely  on       '    • 
their  own  intrinsic  evidence  as  aAlieht  books, — although, 
even  in  this,  I  am  bold  to  say  they  would  be  absolutely 

unquestioned,  if  it  were  not  that  they  dealt  with  the  super- 
natural— bu^also  with  the  reflected  light  of  an  anci^t 
and  universal  Christian  belief,  in  the  first  ages,  which 
indeed,  was  the  power  which  gave  birth  to  the  Church" 
itsel£  I  allude  only  to  these  things;  for  it  is  not  my 
business  to-night  to  ente^into  any  critical  questions  about 
them.  „Whell  I  speak  of  the  life  of  Christ,  I  speak  of  it 
as  it  is  recorded  to  us  in  the  Gospels,  and%s  it  actually 
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Uke  other  lii-oi.    ?»'.v  i    .h..  ^Ue  lh«  »Wble  fccti 
*^^  "fix^  U.^^  'tH^tovrJSu  t^  wiU  «.»d 

^  of  the  life  Af  .  P~t  poet  or  .  great  ^^^^'^^  ™^ 
todWbtedly  riM^  by  common  consent,  <u  above 

^!l!.!?n„^f  .11  They  correspond  tQ  that  pubhc  com- 
obaervation  of  all.  ^^ll^\  »Tj^  everybody  kno^wt. 
«.k».i  n1«r^  nart  of  our  own  lue,  wmwi  %iy%^jv^j  . 
moni)lace  p«i  01^  the  Gospel.)  certain  other  raible 
There  were  (so  ray  the  ^  '  £„ji„  u,e  great 
fccts,  seen  only  by  the  AposUes,  "P*"=™7  ";.*--j 
fc^that  He  rise  on  the  third  day  from  the  grare,  and 
Si T,^^  i«to heaven ;  which  I  »-y-^,; » 

-S.-of^^t:s;rer3tt^t 

But  oeyona  "»*^. .  ..  j^j^^^  indeed  the 

s::.i^sfviS:r&s^fU»aww.*«y^^ 

-^.i:^°i;^i"  rr'Stion  of  .he  Deity,  *. 
d-TTpon  thi  cros*  was  «»^AIonema«  ib.  «nj  the 
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Human  Character  of  Jiou  Christ 

rising  from  the  grave,  and  the  «8ceiK^ingup  on  high^were 
the  manifestatioit  and  beginning  of  a  new  spiritual  life, 
o^nquering  sin  and 'death  for  all  humanity.  Who  can 
assure  us  that  they  were?  The  answer  ultimately 
if  "Jesus  Christ  Himself."  *<Why  should  we  believe 
Him?" 'is  the  next  question.  And  the  answer  brings 
.out  the  various  signs  of  truth,  which  led  men  to  iHim, 
and  which,  as  usual  tn  all  cases  of  faith  in  men,  induced 
men  to  believe  from  Him  what  He  alone  could  know,  and 
what  those  who  receivec^it  could  at  best  verify  by  their 
expe^i^ct  of  its  effects. 

VNoW  the  perfection  of  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ 
bears  tkpon.both  these  classes  of  facts.  In  itself  it  is  simply  .^ 
«  deduction  from  th6  rcfcords  of  the  visible  fi^fiCi — the 
actuid  deeds,  words,  fmd  events  which  the  Gospels  xe^rd 
to  ^s.  Those  w^o  have  read  the  well-known  book  called 
''  £cce  Hdmo,"  will  r^^m^niber  that  it  is^brought  out  there 
in  that  way,  by  a  thoughtful  man  following  J<[)^  of  Nazi^- 
reth,  from  the  H^inent  of  His  baptism  to  thQpid  of  His 
.earthty  life,  lodildg  at  the  story  with  the  eye»  of  cle^ 
modem  insight,  and  <3^awing  out' from  it  the  features  of 
the  character.  But  i^\^|&  finds  its  place  among  the  signsf 
which.  bid  us  place  faitn^  all  that  HeHiiXKielf  tells  us 
of  what  I  call  the  mvisiUe  fiu±i  of  lifo^No  one  doubtsi 
for^t  mcmiknt  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  character 

n  producing  socfai. faith.  Few  o^  iis,  perhaps;  know 
more  thaii  two  or  three  men,  in  whose  account,  even  of 
external  •fact;,  much  more  (^  their  own  feelings  and 
mbtivesy  we  caf^  place  an  implicit  confidehce.  Why? 
^Because,  mtellectually  or  mcwally,  their  characters  are  too^ 
imperfect  But  if  we  knew  a  man  who^  even  compara- 
tively to  ourselves,  was  perfect  in  wisdom  and  k^wledge^ 
perfectly  truthful,  and  pilire  and  loviiig,  we  sl^ald  |>]aoe 
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^,icl  tharacter  of  the  ^mt  hai 
jnt  a  around  of  (kith  3|»  Him. 
"  tmomvm^wv^  uJ&ttinel:  "yjrhiphof  yGp)nvicti 
'?'S^1i^>'|M":tf  *:«Nr  the  truth,  ^hjr  Ofeenot 
2m  roi?-^  If  daet  not  indeed  lUnd  alone*  iThere 
r*»^'1/   vW^»i^  ••«"•  of  mira9le^lmi- 

|»r/,  natingi  the  I^ufkction,  which-letmen  r«finr  ^ 
t-:'Miv^iHll,-^«e  signs  a»  (iri^W  thcym  and  would  be^tas 
'  ^;  5gns  to<Uy  Just  48  t^fy.  W  ci^^ccn  hundred  yeail  ago. 
«V^^Thcte  ate  the  intrinsic  b^ty  and  power  of  the  teiuAing 
>;,  iueW;  uniockingto  ttfiMo  t^Y  ^  of  ,tbp  FoWenw  of 
^ '  '•'  --iifotand  producing  in  thkstraouls  8ui:h  wonderful  tpihtual 
^i4  Changes.  ^  But  the  p<^^o«i  of  charai:ter  is  on»  qf  the 
*  '  -  iigH»;  pfcrhapa  it  is  the  one  which  most  drewmen  to 
i  .^.g  iJSm'^  fiat,  and  which  jias  inost  drawn  mW  «vcr  »  . ^ 
■  ^  '  ^'  '^■•inc«; '  ^-  '■'■'"  n  ■  -^-■■'■'  ■•^■■'  ■:  ■■  A-Am'  .--.■  y"\ . 
-''  L'^'^»l\'''^'&  n  dear  that  the  term  perfection  is  i  relative  ^ 
*  1  'leim:*  its  ahsoUite  meaning  depends  updto  the  nature 
■^^V  which  it  is  attributed,  ,/^t  U  ,as  a  wolj^nded 
^Circlei  the  siie  of  whichfifpji»tdepen4,  not  on  J|^|ccu- 
'  Wy  of  the  ciicumference,  bjit  on  the  radius 
*  'ft  is  desaribedjjMffhe  perfection  of  a  |— *- 
1    differentfromJ|^rfecti<inofaman;  ai 
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i^Thii  was  the  only  part  of  the  lecture  whldi 
Vk    faSle  ensuing  dbcurtion-Va  discussion  otherwise  t 

*'  points,  and  not  attempHng  to  deal  with  the  main  pi 
iSfe  of  Christ.    Bat  the  criticism  decidedly  mistiwk  itsf 
•       seemed  to  take  the  tenn  "relative,"  as  though  it " 
*  in.pcilectioii.  ,, 
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V     J/uma'n  Ckaractir  of  Jtsus  Chrut       529 

'  JdX  nuln,  in  various  narrower  tpherei  of  his  life,  will  b« 
diflferent  from  the  [)crfection  which  include!  it  all.  Thui^,  a 
perfect  workman  is  perfect  relatively  to  the  work  which  he 
hai  to  do  ;  and  the  value  of  his  perfection  varies  with  the 
value  and  dignity  of  his  work.  Again,  he  may  be  abso- 
lutely perfect  as  a  workman,  and  yet,  if  he  limits  himself 
O^jr  to  hia  work, -most  imperfect  as  a  man.     Moreover^ 
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r  would  notice  particukirly  that  a  man  is  seldom  perfect 
in  any  sphere,  unless  he  can  go  beyond  that  sphere.  No 
man,  for  exatnple,  can  teach  perfectly  all  that  he  knows ; 
he  wants  a  store  of  knowledge  beyond  his  teaching,  in 
order  to  moke  that  teaching  masterly  and  simple.  Few 
men,  if  any,  are  perfect  in  technical  education,  who  have 
DO  general  culture  beyond  it.  F';w  are  perfect  as  father* 
or  husbands,  who  have  no  thoughts  beyond  thejir  families; 
few  ore  much  more  than  hack-politicuins,  if  their  minds 
are  quits  alanorbed  in  the  circle  of  politics. 

If,  therefore,   we    speak    of  the    perfection    of   the 
human  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  must,  of  cohrse, 

'consider  that  perfection  as  relating  ta human  nature,  as 
such,  and  covering  all  the  aspects  of  His  life  as  man ;  we 
may  next  be  prepa|xd  to  infer  it  to  be  at  least  probable 
iihaMM^A^%v^i0tpM(Qci  the  whole  sphere  of  human 
wPe  and  li^,  i^i»  i|a(iy>ecause  He  could  in  some  way 
jgo  beyond  id. ''■^:i\..  ^1  •     \^  /     \;  ■■.,-:,..^;:' '  ' 

;  iTie  only*;  difficulty  ^^^^  "«  -is,  thit— l^man  nature 
being  wh^t  it\  is— the  p^fection,  Which"  implies  balance 

.and  harmony,  often  strikes  us  less  t^i^  the  iipperfection, 
great  in  one  direction,  fnd  little  i||^andther,  oui  of  which  -  ' 
arise  vehemence  and  discord.     What  we  call  a'inarked 
char^ter  is  one  which-  is  smkingly,'^sonie]jmes  almolst 

out  bf  proportioi.   4V^.aj;€iApt  to  i|ttstiik#^ 

ioTSyH^fiise  for  weakness,  and'balaWbe'^^aribus  dler* 
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|l«f  for  knguidncM  *nd  Umcne«  in  »1I.  The  purt 
while  light,  in  which  all  colourt  are  blended,  ii  more 
difficult  to  dewrribe,  and  perhapt  lc»  itriking  in  ita 
beauty  to  a  caaual  obferver,  than  the  brilliant  red  or 
blue,  which  tellt  of  the  exccrt  of  one  colour  and  the 
_«bM>rption  of  another.  Stil^^ih  spite  of  thia  difficulty,^ 
let  ut  en<Jeavour  to  consider  the  character  in  two  0^ 
three  of  thp  aspecU  in  which  it  presents  itself  to  ui. 

There  are,  perhaps,  three  chief  wayt  of  looking  at  a 
character.  The  first  is  to  estimate  it8«general  lone  and 
impress ;  thf  second  is  to  examine  it  in  it*  component 
paru  and  its  various  relations  ;  the  third  (which,  how- 
ever, leads  to  another  subject)  to  consider  its  view  oft 
the  great  aim  of  life,  and  the  degree  of  iu  d^tion 
to  it  #'   ■/         'j 

Of  thefC  I  will  dwell  for  a  time  on  th^first  and  second. 
I  will  content  myself  with  li  glance  at  the  third.    ' 

Let  us  consider  the  character  of  Christ  first,  in  relation 
to  ita  general  tone  and  impress.     If  you  consider  any 
human  being,  you  have  always  tb  look  at  him  first  in 
his  own  individual  peculiarity  of  stamp,  which  makes  him 
^  his  true  self— like  others,  but  not  absolutely  identical  with 
"^  any  other.  Then  you  have  next,  perhaps,  to  consider  him 
as  he  is  affected  by  race,  age,  circumstances,  in  what  we 
call  national  character,  or  even  class  character  j  ffja-  that 
these  characters  are  marked  and  real,  although  they  jnay 
be  difficult  rigidly  to  define,  no  observer  of  human  life  can 
doubt     But,  underneath  both  these,  there  is  alwa^  the 
basis  of  true  humanity,  like  the  great  principles  of  coristruci 
tion  of  a  building,  which  are  seen  through  the  wious  forms 
of  original  design  and  architectural  style.  In  this  humanity 
his  character  is  in  full  harmony  with  the  characters  of  his 
•  fellow-men,  open  for  them  to  appreciate,  open  to  sympa- 
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thisc- with  them.    Just  &•  it  ii  with  the  human  face,  to 
with  the  human  nature.     No  two  facet  in  this  ropra  'ara  . 
alike ;  each  is  perfectly  individual.     Yet,  through  all,  in 
various  degrees,  their  is  traceable  the  Knglish  cast  oC 
countenarfce ;  we  couhl  not  be  mfstaken  for  an  assembly 
of  any  other  nation.     And  all  the  faces  are  accordant 
to  the  genenl  human  type,  one  in  its  structure  aiid  eileil^ 
tial  chi^racteristics,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  all  races,  froml 
the  highest  to.  the  lowest     So  it  it  with  the  hum%; 
nature ;  and  that  human  nature  is  perfect,  in  which  in^- 
viduality  and  universal  humanity  always,  and  the  inter-  ' 
mediate   "national  characteristics    sometimes, 'lire.. truly 
harmonized.     We  all  desire  to  be  our  true  selvjM,iind  to 
be  true  men;  we  may,  or  may  not,  desire  in  any  par.   #< 
ticular  matter  to  be  true  Englishmen  ;  in  most  things  we 
rejoice  to  feel  our  nationality;  but  ther^  are  some  pur- 
poses for  whiph  we  desire  to  sink  it. 

Now  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  is  certainly  most 
marvellously    harmonized    iii    its    individual    and    its 
universal  humanity.      No  character  certainly  is   m9B9| 
eminently  Individual,  and  therefore  more  entirely  sei3-T 
consistent  under  all  circumstances,  and  at  all  periods  of 
life.     I  have  often  thought*it  a  very  striking  illustration 
of  this,  that  in  all  pictures,  from  the  greatest  masterpiece 
*o  thejaereit  daub,  with  many  varieties  of  tone,  one 
c*»SBBp«t'c  type  is  preserved.     It' is  not  a  matter  of 
tradSjHL    In  early  days  men  shrank  from  any  attempt  at 
portraiture ;  if  He  was  pictured  at  all,  it  was  in  symbol, 
as  the  Good  Samaritan,  for  example,  or,  pftcner  still,  the 
GoqAi^hepherd.     And  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  those 
day^ere  was  a  discussion  a^^JlTis  actual  likeness,  one„„ 
party  tK)ntending  ftr  His  pefs^  beai^  and  ^ignity, 
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-^wpf'WH^cy)  thrt  Hit  ftjfwww  uncotmrly  mwI  H»«  ftc« 
I  cSicmpUble.      The  reprctenUliou  of  Him.  which  eniito 
kow,  U,  I  c*nnot  doubt,  ideal^Uut  it.  it  it  an  outwmrd 
.  4Kpre«.nf  tion  of  what  i«  gmthcred  to  be  Wl  inwanl  ch»- 

*  r  niter;  tncJ,  I  repeat,  hi  ttfong  indmdumlity  .nd  u„,ty 

'  SrtyUli  J«t  m  Yi«b!e  exF««i«n  «f  »*«=  mdividyiaiiy 
and  unly.  of  Hit  character..^  It  ii  *  charmcter  certtinly 
unlike  all  othm.     Com|)are  with  it  the  character*  <}We 

rfoundefvof  other  religiona,   w  fltf  at  we  know  th«n, 
a  Mohammed  or  a  Buddha ;  or  compare  with  it  even 
.     the  cWactlr.  of  the  Bible  Revelation- IVophet,  Iaw- 
mver.  Apottte.     Vou  cannot  for  one  moment  confuse 
Z  it  with  them.     It  ttaods  Vit  quite  unicjue  and  individual 

•  "         And  as  you  trace  it  on  flirottgh  tht  Coapcl.  from  the 

•       early  childN^  thq|Mgh  ev#y  event  pf  the  mmi.try  to 
the  condemnjR)n  and  the  crow,  it  never  vane^  although 
r    *         it  arowt  wkI  develops.     Everywhere  H*  is  Hit  true 
*       #  lelt     In  ettii-^lngency  w^jcan,  faintly  but  not  incor 
^  ^  rectiy,  surmise  i^at  He  wiU  db  or , say  i   andafter  the  ^ 
event,  we  find  that  the  realitx^  infinitely  trlTsc^cd, 
.      but  has  not  contradicle^ytoir  elfectations.    I  may  itmark 
in  passing,  that  this  afccAing*  which  convmces  a 
*   relder  of  the  Gospels  «p  »>«1  »here  tracmg  the  history 
of  a  real  UvIm  Man.     But  at  present  I  am  only  con- 
cerned with  Ae  point,  that  in  this  strong  deep  indi- 
vidUJdity  we  have  one  side  of  Perfection. 

Nor  is  the  other  less  marked.  I  mean  the  true  uni- 
versal  humanity  in  it.  through  which  Uerc  come  out 
those  great  principles,  moral  aiid  inteilectual-those  aspi- 
rad^s,  conceptions,  beliefs  -  with  which  all  hunum 
l^ure  everywhere  sympathiser  It  has  become  a  com- 
monplace,  that  every  one  traces  m  the  Christ  some- 
Aing  of  the  character  and  principles  which  he  loves 
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ai^deiire  abcolutely  to  follow  lllm. 
I  tt^uk     I  notice  that  thot<  who  itand 


b«ft*     You  may  think  thii  natural  in  ui  who  wonhip 
HfaB  as  our  Matter, 
But  it  ii  not  conAoed 

quite  aloof  ft<ofn  Chrittianity,  neyerthclett  rlaim  to  under* 
•tand  and  to  ■ym|Mithise  with  the  Christ.  I  notice  that 
thoif  who  revolt  againit  eiiiting  typet  of  Chriitianity, 
•hllfl  ^peal  to  Him  against  them.  There  is  a  bo<^ 
now  Ijfing  on  every  Uble,  the  very  title  of  which  is  a  kind 
of  pmwVf  on  His  name,  and  which  has  for  ito  object  to 
make  Him  the  impersonation,  not  of  religion  in  anjr 
ordinary  sense,  but  of  universal  communism  and  social* 
istic  fraternity.  Now  this  universality  is  a  wonderful 
eWtoint  of  perfection.  You  know  how  all  but  impossible 
nWm  h|ve  perfect  sympathy  with  the  character  of  any 
living  man  whom  we  know  in  the  flesh,  or  even  of  arty  writer  ^ 
whom  we  know  in  the  spirit.  There  is  always  something 
that  jars,  something  which  disappoints  or  repels.  Nor  is 
this  simply  from  our  own  fault  or  imperfecti(|l|'{  We 
never,  indeed,  even  approach  to  perfect  symB|t|bU)ex- 
%  cept  with  a  character  which  can  enfold  ours,  il^^e  it 
is  laiger  and  deeper  than  ours ;  but  that  we  do  not  attain  it 
aifif^  at  least  in  part,  from  the  imperfection  of  others,  which 
limits  the  scope,  which  impairs  the  right  harmony,  of  cha- 
racter. Where-therc  is  perfect  sympathy,  where  we  recog- 
nite  in  any  nature  what  we  caU  the  Ideal  Humanity,  Lg.^ 


*  I  leave  this  as  it  stood,  dthoagh  I  obterred  by  the  discusnon 
that  it  was  aomewhat  miscooccived,  si  though  I  said  that  each  man 
made  his  own  Christ.  What  is  the  truth,  and  what  I  have  tried  to 
express,  is,  that  each  man  tees  in  Him  the  aspect  of  humanity  which 
he  understands,  hut  always  sees  much  more,  and,  according  to.  hi« 
tempor,  dther  rejects  that  additional  element  as  unhistorical  or  a 
sign  of  imperfection,  or  learns  by  it  that  there  is  something  in  Jesus 
of  Nasareth  "  not  dreamt  of  in  his  philosophy." 
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could  ctaim  Him  lui  ««clutt«ly  ^  own.    Tli*  "mp"»« 
bX«  phiUnlhiopic  «pii.tio»,  luv.  fou»d  ll«i.  Idea 

-fcoUy :  He  i»  nop*  of  yom."  -  . 

Pirtip.  it  n«y  rtriU  u.  «h.l  in  Him  lh«  lone  of 

J»s  »d  load  d-»c«f «.  ^  •'"T"':ri!i 
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dKUBMUn^cf  of  lit!  lilt,  pmrtly  in  ih«  nitufft  of  fffa 
WOfl.  Firtiy  in  Um  dfcumauncc*  tjf  lfi«Jirc»<-(br  He 
MvkI  •!  •  lioM  when,  under  the  univ^Ktl  tvay  of  Uit 
RonMn  Fjnpirc,  ihtre  were  no  luch  thingt  u  rv«l  rtAlbnt, 
and  even  the  typct  of  race  and  their  chAnu:temttct  wtro 
J«Mprwh4|  biml^mMML     The  one  tWtaftrtoBitoy  ^t 


iisimncd^wM  e«vtalnl)r  tlie  Jewish;  Irat  thb  had  lo 
•tiffened  inio  formal  and  intolrrint  excluaiveneia,  that  it 
presented  nattonalitx  under  a  (^—  type,  which  waa  aoon 
to  paaa  away.  When  Ht  dwcjt  upon  it  with  a  loving  and 
ardent  patnotiam,  it  waa  in  the  tears  that  If  t  ihed,  and 
the  remonttrancc  that  He  uttered,  over  Jerusalem.  But 
far  more  we  trace  the  reason  in  the  natui[e  of  His  work. 
P^i  ^ot^  waa  to  be  a  strictly  universal  one,  not  only 
to  ipace,  but  in  tinie ;  and  it  ii  clear  that  the  national 
characteristics,  which  some  miss  In  Him,  and  the  merely 
political  and  social  works,  which  somfe  reproach  Him  for 
not  attempting,  must  have  hindered  this  universality  ;  and 
purchased  immediate  vividness  of  effect,  at  the  price  of  ui^. 
vcrsal  wope  antl  pennanence  of  result.  It  was  the  gloryoh\ 
the  C;oftt)el  that  under  it  there  was  "  neither  Greek  nor  Jew, 
Barbarian,  ScytJ|i.m  ^nd  nor  free."  That  glory  could 
hardly  have  bccMchig^ed  if  the  character  of  the  Christ 
had  been  deeply^ Jewish  and  oriental,  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  present  and  future  character  and  civilization  of 
the  West.  All  movements  which  aim  at  touching  all  hu- 
manity, even  French  Revolutions,  Positiy^  philosophies, 
I^mational  societies,  and  the  like,  nwiat  in  great  degree 
a|P  nationality.  Nations  pass  awa/;  and,  while  they 
last,  arc,  and  must  be,  cxcluaive.  ^hat  never  dies  is  the 
individual  and  the  ract*^  ^  character  which  is  perfect  - 
may  or  may  not  clothe  itself  in  the  colouring  of  nationality  * 
But  it  must  be  living  in  its  individuality ;  it  must  be  uni- 
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330     *    '   .  "   TM  Ptrfiction  of  tUt      '^ 
"versa!  in  its  Humanity.    Who  can  doubt  that  the  charfc- 
ter  of  the  Christ  is  both ?      '  \  a      ♦' 

But  pass  from  this,  whi(;h  we  may  call  the  tone  and  out- 
ward fottn  of  character,  to  the  character  itself  m  its  com- 
ponent parts,  and  their  harmony  with  each  othc^  A  cha- 
ractct  IS  perfect  which  meets  all  the  conditions,,  and  fulfil^, 
all  the  relations  of  hQmariity.  Of  course,  it  is  clear  that 
these  relations  are  three-to  self,  to  men,  and  to  some- 
thing  above  mankind,  whether  you  call  it  Nature,  or  Uw,  * 

*or  God.  -Mostly,  as  we  see  men's  <;haracter.»  we  find 
that  one  or  other  of  these  relations  pre^lom^nates.     rWtg 

^  rocB.^!y  4t  to  %n  alo^ffi.  and  mix  but  m  slight 
degree  with  their  fellow-men.*  There  are  those  whosj 
very  nature  is  social,  to  whom  solitude  is  hate  ul,  and 

'  dcstructWe  to  their  best  energies.  There  ^^^^^ 
absolutely  absorbed  in  the  higher  commun.on,  that  they 
lose  the  consciousness  of ,  themselves,  and  flee  from  ttie 
society  of  their  fellow-mep.  But  the  perfect  human  cha- 
racter is  tha^  which  is  able  to  fulfil  all,  and  which  fincf*'^ 
its  real  growth  in  the  harmonious  succession  or  coinci- 

dence  of  all.  r    i 

What  are  the  qualities  which  belong  to  a  man,  so  far  to 
he  is  alone ?  ]I  should  answer :  Three-thelove  of  trtith, 
the  spirit  ofVurity,  and  the  spirit  of  manlipess.        ,       - 
In  thjr^dy  and  conception  of  truth,  mzti^^^\'s> 
'  ind  m^t  be  alone,  although  he  use  the  thoughts  and 
teicS    a,tid  agree  in  the  conclusions  of  6thers;  he 
mOdtep  truth,  ponder  it,  make  it  (we.  sayVHs  "own. 
Need!  Xnind  you  that  the^hole  life  of  Jes^%?^^ 
(soJHe  said),  to  "  bear  witness  to  t>^^^'' ^tI^  m^^ 
into  natu/e  and  man,-to  know  what  is  ^^mmm  ©i 
God  ?  Vbu  know  how  He  put  aside  all  5^e<|i|p>tts  ana 
'of  His  age ;  you  know  How  stemly^^^mplcd 
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fpren  on  timc-honourqi  prejudice!.  No  tJoubt  the  tn|LJ^ 
.  which  He  cared  for  was  not  ihe  truth  of  outward  nAtutt  }; 
hut  that  which  is  nearer  to  us,  the  truth  of  humanity  ihd 
the  tnith  of  God.  But  it  is  clear  that  this  intense  pon- 
dering  and  love  of  truth,  as  truth,  wbi<ih  we  rightly 
regard  as  one  great  glory  of  our  time,  was' one  clement, 
though  jixifrhaps  at  times  we  forget  it,  in  the  character  of 
J  efllfts  Christ-'-  ''■-''"'\":.-  '\    '   ■•'■■••■*  ' 

Because  we  do  forget  it,  I   have  dwelt  on  it  for  a  - 
moment,  but  there  can  be  no  ne^  to  do  nftore  than'' 
glance  at  Mis  spotless  purity.     Purity  of  soul  is,  as  it 
teems  to  me,  the  love  of  all  that  is  good,  ih  itself  and  for   ',"■ 

\Wnymi  sake,  -tatterly  jh"re.spectrve  of  what  its  results       ' 
m^y  be,  not  even  consciously  regarding  its  relation  to  the 
g^dof  man  ^t  the  glory  of  God.    And  in  that  purity  of^r 
soul  the  perfecl'  cdhtrol  of  apjietite  arid  passion— the  :"''^- 
perfect  submission,  that  is,  of  the  flesh  to  the  spirit^is  a    ■ 
lower  subsidiary  erement,  so  much^a  matter  of  course  "     . 
that  one  hardly  dreams  of  insisting  on' it.     Who  can 
doubt,  who  ever  has  ^oubted,  the  purity  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 
that  white  unsullied  soul,  lyhich  passed  through^the  sin     , 
of  ||»e  world,  and  even  through  the  compaiiy  of  the 
grossest  sinnerf, '  uncontaminated  as  the  very  sunlight 

'  itself?  ,_    '.  :      ,     .    ..V,;.  ■  ^■ 

But  it  may  seen?,  otfierwise  as  to  "  manliness,"  which  I  ^ 
take  %o  be  a  right  self-assertion— first,  jthe  consideration 
what  our  work  is,  .what  our  right|-  are,  what  our  duty  is, 
and  then,  th^  concentration  of  all  our  energies  on  this 
one  single  thing.    No  doubt  it  is  true,  that,  living  at  i  4  v 
time  of  excessive  self-assertion,  which  ran4hrou|h  sftl  Ihk    3  , 
noblest:heathen  niorality,  and  even  travestied  itself  in  the    ' 

•religious ; pride  of  the  Je^,  He  ratKer  took  siich  manli- 
ness f6r|rant9d  (a^^ke*did  thfe^love  of  self  in  ttis  golden 
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tttliif),  in  order  to  manifest  and  to  teach  the  nobler,  the 
more    ujiselfish,    thi    more    self-forgetful,   elements    of  , 
humility,  love,  saciifice.     But  yet  who;  while  he  watches 
Him  in  all  the  humility  and  gentleness  Of  His  Jjfc,  will 
fail  to  see  the  dignity,  the  calmness,  the  impresfuveneas, 
which  eqcirclcd  His  life,  and  which  asserted  itself  with- 
out the  trouble  of  conscious  self-assertion ;  which  could 
stoop  to  suffer  and  to  die,  but  could  not  stoop  to  flatter, 
to  palter,  or  to  coaJt?    "Thou  regardest  not  the  person 
xA  men,"  was  the  very  language  of  His  enemies.     I  know 
noj  how  anything  could  better  express  the  spirit  of  true , 
manliness «5    although    the    words   which    follow   ("but  - 
tea<;;test  u§  the  way  of  God  in  truth")  show  how  it  was.. 
...^vefthadowi^d  and  transfigured  by  a  higher  principle.* 
But,  if  we  paa^  from  the  spirit  of  man  in  solitude  tX)  * 
the  spirit  of  man  in  his  relation  to  his  fellows,  what 
find  we  there  rfs  our  ruling  principles?    So  far  as  I  can 
see,  they  are  two-^the  spirit  of  righteousness  and  the 
spirit  of  love.    Righteousness  is  that  which  recognises 
each  man  as  being  in  some  sense  alone,  although  in  con-  * 
Uct  with  others.     It  was  defined  long  ago  (by  Plato)  as 
the   "doing  by  each  of  that  which  it  is  his  to"  do." 
Cleady  it  is  the  spirit  Vhich  lays  on  ourselves  and  on 
ocheh  the  burden  of  the  inalienable  iresponsibility  of 
each  individual  sp^ul,  wbicli  refiises  to-b^r  it  for  others^ 

♦  It  is  on  this  side  that  some  attack  has  been  made  on  Christian  : 
Monility,  which  professes  to  be  the  "Imitation  of  Christ."  It  is 
asserted  to  be  too  feminine  in  type,  and  to  disr^ard  the  masculine 
virtues,  especially  that  which  is  called  "manlihess."  The  truth  as 
to  its  method  i^  teaching  K,  I  believe,  indicated  in  the  text.  The 
r^ult  of  that  teaching  may  be  seen  in  the  peculiar  forms  of  .courage 
or  heroism  which^  Christianity  has  fostered,  in  the  fortitude  of  martyr- 
dom, in  the  seir«conquest  of  asceticism,  in  the  self-foi^etful  heroism 
of  charity.  '    ^      .     .  ':  '  ^  y  ^'^  ■  ''*'■' 
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And  asks  no  others  to  bear  it  for  lis  ;  which  insists,  if  it 
'  be  our  part  to  insht,  t^t  wellKloing  shall  meet  reward 
and  blessing,  that  ill-doing  shall  meet  with  punishment 
and  a  curse ;  which  is  impatient  of  air  laziness  and  indo* 
lence,  all  sham  imd  pretence,  which  stan4  irt  the  way  of 
this  doing  9f  duty  by  each  man.  A"  stem,  cold  grandeur 
encircles  it ;  and,  as  we  look  on  the  world  as  it  is,  with 
all  the  llalsehoods  and  pretences  which  poison  it,  we 
IM'^^At  times  as  if  righteousness  and  it  ^lone  would  be 
sufficient  to  save.  ^    ''  "^      ^ 

But  there  is  another  spirit  teinpering  and  balancing 
-TT  this — the  spirit  of  love»  which  recognises  the  uinity  of  all 
mankind,  compacted  by  a  thousand  ties ;  so  as  to  sink  and 
_^  deny  self,  so  as  to  lodk  upon  the  bur(|eh  of  humanity  as 
onei  and  to  is^^ie,.a8  for  a  priS^Wgef<for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bear  as  rauch  of  it  as  nM%.be.    ^uch  love  is, 
you  know^  our  first  instinct,  so  strong  tha|i  it  n^y  oveiv 
bear  all  righteousness,  and  may.eve||1b||||brie  unjust  and 
^/cruel  to  those  beyond  its  pale.     Aiflds^when  such  love  has 
been  (so  to  sppakj  impregi^ted  by  reason  and  tempered 
"  y  conscience,  it  bocomjg^^eideepest  and  most  powefful 
all  principles,  whidl  hi^  t]one,>'pUid  is  doing  every 
y  a  hundred  times  more  than  al)  .the  powers  bf  selfish- 
ess,  ten  times  niore  than  even  the  sense  of  right  and 
4uty.  Righteousness  in  iJbve,  and  LoVe«n  Righteousness 
— these  are  the  two  great  perfections  of  humanity,  wh 
we  have  to  deal  with  our  fellow-men. 
What  shiall  we  say  of  these  in  Jesus  Christ? 
'^perhaps  we  may  allow'  that   He  brought  out,  taught, 
-manifested  especiall)^,  the  power  *of  love — partly  because 
it  was  so  fqrgotten  that  ]^a  Greek  or  Roman  word  is 
^ound  for  it  whipH^dbes  not  speak  either  of  individual 
preference   or   ^C  ,^^0^^  P3«sion---^pjurtly  bipause  i^ 
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uniting  ami  harmonizing  power  was  most  appropriate 
to  the  work  of  lalvationr,  which  He  declared  to  be  the 
object  of  His  whole  life.  And  it  may  be  true— I  think  it 
Is  tnte— that  we  have  sometimeR  m  proclaimed  love  as 
Christ-like,  that  we  have  forgotten  the  sterner  element 
of  righteousness  ;  just  as  in  that  typical  face  of  which  1 
have  spoken,  all  but  the  greatest  painters  have  been 
tempted  to  make  all  too  soft,  gentle,  almost  feminine, 
and  to  obscure  the  sterner  and  more  massive  expreasien 
of  Righteousness.*  * 

^But  who  that  readsHis  bumiiig  words  of  indignation^ 
sgainst  scribe  and  Pharisee— His  "Get  thee  behind  me, 
Satan ! "  even  to  the  loving  weakness  of  an  Apostle— 
His  deep,  solenm,  sorrowful  warning  of  the  wrath  to 
come— His  pictures  of  a  judgment,  always  going  m 
now,  but  to  be  complete  hereafter,  as  an  unalterdbk 
law  dependent  on  human  freedom  and  responsibility— 
who,  I  say,  will  doubt  that  it  is  our  own  error,  and  not 
the  true  record  of  His  life,  which  has  led  us  to  forget 
the  harmony  of  this  harder  and  sterner  rij^oiuness 
with  the  glow  and  the  softness  of  love?  •  \  :  I*         ? 

But  there  is  a  third  relation  of  the  human  nature  to , 
tlut  which  is  neither  within  it  nor  around  it,  but  above  it. 
It  seems  to  me  thkt  almost  all  modem  thought  recog- 
nises the  need  ci  something,  ti^ich  it  calls  "religion;" 
that  is,  so  far  as  I  lean  understand  it,  an  enthusiastic  de- 
votion to  some  potier  above.  That  power  may  be  (as  one 
teaches)  the  power  of  the  univeise;  it  n^ay  be  (as  another 

"  •  I  (Asftrved,  willi  i«liesiin>ris€,  th«««ti*w  sterner  clements^were 
supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with  chacity  and  unWorthy  of  the  Christ; 
jw  if  the  same  spirit  Which  is  fervaK  oi  love  to  man  and  pod,  must 
not,  even  for  love's  sake,  be  stem  and  indignant  against  ei)  oppres- 
sicn,  £|lsehoQd,  and  hypocriigr. 
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ili^«t)  ttie  culture  or  worship  of  humanity ;  but  fn  ftfiy 
CMe  tt  Heems  allowed  that  the  human  nature  is  not  per> 
feet,  if  it  does  not  hold  the  conviction  that  there  isgomOi^ 
thing  more  than  the  human  Roul  itself,  and  the  society  of 
human  soub  in  which  it  shares.  ^  Now  what  we  Christiani 
mean,  what  Christ  Himself  meant  by  the  word',  was  not 
a  vague  idea  lik^  these,  but  the  belief  in  a  Divine,  living, 
personal  (iod,  the  Father  of  men,  on  whom  the  soul 
could  rest  in  trust,  dven  in  what  passiid  its  power  of  khow- 
le^e,  l>ecause  His  will  ruled  all  the  events  and  acts 
of  the  world,  antl  because  His  Spirit  jmoved  ovep,aU  the 
5^^t3*;of  men.  And  this  convictioi,  I  may  remark  ».- 
passing,  is  the  only  form  of  a  belief  in  a  higher  power, 
which  has  lived  with  a  vital  and  energetic  force  through 
all  ages,  which  can  come  home  alike  to  the  simplest  and 
wisest  soul,  which  can  embody  itself  in  the  noblest  and 
the  homeliest  life.  '       - 

What  IK  the  perfection  of  hu^nity  in  this  last  great 
relation?  Surely  just  the  spirit  which  we  call  that  of 
sonship — the  mixture  of  ^n  intense  and  adoring  reverence 
with  a  sens6  o€  freedom  and,  if  I  may  dare  so  to  sa/,  of 
familiarity.  It  is  a  spirit  which  can  manifest  itself  per- 
fectly only  in  the  conviction  of  this  as  a  directly  per- 
sona^ relation ;  byt  still  it  has  its  counterparts,  though 
t^^f  bt  somewhat  shadowy  "and  vague,  in  those  other 
paler  contepcions  of  religion,  which  modem  thought 
would  substitute  fpr  i|»  Need  I  say  to  you  how  ei^tirely; 
perfect  that  relation  was  in  the  lif^of  J<^stis  CJhrist  ?  It 
^s  a  relation  in  which  He  moved— free,  glad,  Confident, 
aftd  yet  S9  absorbefj  ifttu  the  greatness  apd  solemnity  of 
the^  pr^iMsitce  of  God,  that  all  human  companionship,  all 
$)^-co^s<iousnes8i  vktilshed  in  it.  *'  Alone,  (He  said)  He 
wis  not  alone,  becaose  God  was  vritb  Hiro."  ^  In  that 
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communioD  He  declaml  that  He  found  the^<^et  and 
gafcguafd'  of  all  other  perfection.  The  true  |oh  of  man.  , 
He»ald,waithetiueSon.ofGbd.  _.  .^^^J|-^ 
I  have  tried  to  set  IjeforCi  you  in  thii  wtjr  fome  ■•P«P* 
bf  His  perfect  human  cha^acter^and  yet  all  the  while  I 
ahriokfrom  the  task.  It  seemi  like  diss^^ing  a  living 
body,  or  analysing  intb  prote  the  grand  rouiic  of  «fpoem. 
But.  even  so.  we  may  see  something  of  the  great  structure 
of  its  perfection,  and  see  how  it  uhderiies  the  living 
beauty  and  majesty,  before  which  millions  of^  souls  havt 
boWCdt. :::_  . ^^^^ ^ a:         .       _2 

There  ii  nwch  thai  might  itlM  be  uSa^  «■»  tenwrnple, 
of  the  perfection  of  the  aim  of  His  ministry  m  life  and 
deathv  uniting  the  culture  and  regeneration  of  the  mdi- 
vidual  with  the  renewal  of  the  social  life  of  humanity; 
and  sd  bringing  together  the  two  objects,  which  bare  mdi 
vidualism  and  bare  socialism  pursue  singly,   with  the 
.  certain  result,  through  their  exclusivcness  and  narrowness, 
*  of  failure  and  disaster.   The  one  deals  with  the  undoubted, 
fact  that  all  men  arc  unequal  and  unlike— each  k  whole, 
in  himself— each  needing  freedom  to  grow  separately— 
-   each  needing  to^^  treated  in  his  own  peculiar  way. 
The  other  deals  wiA  %  equaUy  natural  fact  of  equality 
cof  rights  and  unity  of  «nankind,  in  virtue  of  wl  ch  no 
man  lives  or  dies  to  himself ;  so  that  the  individual  ought 
to  sacrifice  himself,  though  not  to-be  sacfificed,  on  the^ 
altar  of  society.     Hia  aim  iii  life  brought  out  both  the« 
together,  because   it  viewed  them  both  as  parti  of  » 
'  greater  aim— the  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  God,  who 
is  the  God  at  once  of  individual  and  of  race.   But  this  Hhe 
of  thought  I  can  but  indicate;  others  I  may  not  even  touch, 
for,  before  I  conclude,  I  must  urge  upon  you  one  more 
thought,  at  which  I  have  akeady  glanced     It^  ^ 


'^^ 


■     //itmaH  CkaracUf  of  Jisus  C/trid        j^j 

hrt^T     S?  1.**'^'*  *"«^  "«  brightness  with*  still 

brighter  tra,l  of  hght.  I  have  reminded  you  of  what  seem. 

to  be  a  law  of  humanity,  that  no  one  can  fill  .ipheit  per- 

J    fcctly,   who   never  goes  beyond  it.     And  certainryHn 

^    T^^:  ^»-~ceerof  Jesus  Christ,  we  are  struJi^  h 

fhlt  wte  h!     '"":;  "^  ^'''  •*^-     ''  '^  P-'^-ectly  clear 
hat  whde  He  ui  perfect  as  man,  He  obviously  claims 

to  be  somethmg  more-with  a  clairii  which,  if  untrue 
_  would  certamly  mar.  that  perfection,    i^care  not  S 
.■  Gospel  you  tak^~the  simplest  narrative  of  St  Matthew 

To  some  degree,   howev^  reluctantly,  all  great  me? 
have  to  assert  themselves,  slightly  in  teaching,  more  fuUy- 
m  gmdrng  and   ruling,      th^e  is  a  kingship  c^Z 
irh.ch  .s  a  bMden,  but   which   mu«t  be  borne     Tis 
ch«artcr.8t,c.  again,  of  any  who  claim  to  be  spokesmen 
Of  a  rel.g.on,  that  they  „,u^t  speak   and   act  with  an 
authority  which  brooks  no  ihterference.      But  you  will 

w^hTif^      '  ^-  *  ""'"i  ^" ""''"'y  *^""*^"  ^^^^^^^^'^  begins 
withjielf-assertion,  and  ends  with  self-effacement     It  is 

anxidjs  to  be  foi^gotten,  if  only  the  truth  we  proclaim 
may  be  held,  and  the  law  or  freedom  for  which  we  live 
be  recognised.  Most  of  all,  perhaps  those  who  desire  to 
be  propheu  delight  to  call  themselves  only  "  Voices  of 
GcHl;  and  lopg  for  the  time  when  they  may  be  need, 
iw^^"^"'^       '^  ■  ^  shall  kno^  without  their  having  to 

^^^"^  ^^'f'  *"^  ^"  Him  alone,  it  is  not  sq.: 
The  order,  so  to  speak,  is  reversed.     It  is  in  the  earliest^/ 
part  of  Hi?  teaching  that  He  Himself  is  unseen ;  it  i«  in 
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the  iMt  and  mott  perfect  that  Hui  own  pe»»on  mnd  oflkc 

w<txt  AMcrted.     Clearly  thii  it  a  phaae  in  which  He  paia<« 

beyond  the  perfection  of  humanity,  either  to  rite  tbove 

or  to  sink  below  it    Which  thaU  it  be  ?•    The  antwcr 

rautt  depend   very  much  on  this,  whether  we  recogniac , 

faitil  in  a  character  greater  than  our  own  aa  a  true  priii- 

■     ciple  of  human  life  ;  m  that  when  we  are  convinced 

.     of  that  greatness  and  superiority,  we  arc  ready  to  believe 

in  it  #heo  it  passes  out  beyond  our  knowledge.    We 

study  the  works  of  some  great  man  of  genius,  who  shine* 

^  ift  ll»^  lianscendcnt  greatness  of  poetry  or  philosophy. 


Up  to  a  ceruin  point  we  fully  undersUnd  and  delight  in 
him  >  beyond  this  he  passes  out  of  our  full  comprchen-  , 
sion.  Shall  we  believe  or  laugh?  ShaU  we, sit  at  his 
feet,  or  look  down  upon  him  to  criticise  ?  We  gaze  on  the 
life  of  one  whom  we  see  to  be  in  greatness  infinitely  beyond 
and  above  us.  Within  a  certain  range  we  understond 
him,  and  rejoice  in  his  greatness;  but  at  one  time  or 
another  he  does  something  which  we  do  not  understand, . 
which  seems  to^  us  perhaps  like  a  noble  rashness  or  the 
madness  of  excess  of  thought.  Shall  we  trust  him  or 
condemn  him?  Shall  we  follow  him  or  fall  away? 
The  question,  I  say,  is  whether  we  shall  apply,  this  law— 
I  grant  in  a  transcendent  degree— to  the  life  of  Jesus 

Christ 

If  we  have  at  all  realized  that  perfection,  which  I  have 
faintly  sketched  out,  and  if  at  the  same  time  we  have  felt 
t^e  converging  power  of  the  other  sigiis  of  Hi»  authority, 

^Tfewi8,lMT^«cted,  that  this  self-aMertion  and  the  declara- 
tion of  the  neccBBity  and  responsibility  of  faith  in  His  word  were  * 
cause  of  "offence."  It  is  no  doubt  here  that  mere  "pdmirers  "  oi 
Christ  and  believerH  in  Christ  part  company.  The  question  is,  which 
course  is  more  reasonable,  and  more  accordant  with  th^  actual  fccts 
o;  the  existence  and  power  of  Christianity  ?  . 
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— of  miracle  and  proph«qr,'^of  the  profound  wisdom 
and  iimpiicity  of  Hia  lower  teaching,  and  the  like— we 
^haU  be  induced  to  M^y,  "  Lord,  to  whom  ihall  we  go  ? 
Thou  hast  the  word*  of  eternal  life."  Weihall  think 
that  we  see  that  He  cannot  lie,  cannot  be  deceived,  can- 
not sink  below  the  true  humanity  :  and  then  we  aliall 
infer  that  He  rises  al)ovc  il ;  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
believe^the  deepest  words  of  mystery  which  He  speaks ; 
and  »o  not  only  shall  we  be  taught  "of  Christ,  but  we  shall 
<Jeam  Chrif|t,  who  He  is,  and  what-  He  is,  and  so  become 
Christiana  indeedr 


This  is  the  conclusion  whlch^  thinking  as  much  a«  I 
can  on  the  true  essence  of  Christitoity  jiml  the  true  state 
of  the  present  conflict  of  thoughq|^^have  drawn  for  my- 
self. It  it  the  conclusion  which^  wbuld  suggest  to  you 
to-night :  at  the  least,  I  would  ask  you  seriously  to  con- 
sider it,  ai  it  is  in  itself,  not  as  it  is  clothe$l  in  thoughts 
or  words  of  mine. 

[I  have  not  thought  it  worth  wSle  to  alter  or  to  sup- 
plement this  lecture.  The  dtsciusion  which  followed, 
often  marked  by  cleverness  and  evident  sincerity,  turned 
almost  entirely  on  a  number  of  detailed  qbjections,  chiefly 
dealing  with  some  of  the  "  offences  ^^  the  life  and  teach- 
ing of  Christ,  and  not  at  all  considSffig  the  principles  of 
His  character  as  a  whole.  It  showed  that  something 
was  needed  which  the  lecture  did  not  even  attempt  to  do. 
But  it  appeared  to  me  that  examination  of  separate  quo- 
tations and  single  events  i^JMjj^fc  could  be  carried  out 
seriatim,  only  in  discyssjpn  oglKmentary.  It  could  not 
have  b^en  attempted  within^lpi|1iniits  of  a  lecture ;  nor 
can  it  well  be  made  a  suppleKeri(|op  it.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  seen  that  the  argument  oL^thwfJtt"'"^*  whatever  its 
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value  may  be,  occupies  a' wholly 


ground.] 
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